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sasa<oaftl.—§ e }ISt last years tru aided with disasters* 
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history of Assyria after Tight h-FHner< and fur the space of 
zoo years,—| i^, TLglatb-File&er the real founder oe Av 
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mission. 
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| 1. and j-eruiualIty dialmcLivE fe-iruie* uf the 

Hamiric race^.—§ ■. Maierialiiatrc character of their relig¬ 
ions. yet with a certain tendency towards racnothebfiL—£ j m 
Huats&m oi CanuEittJc retiglimv Huai, Moloch and Anh- 
lurcitiv—5 4. Melkarth, ihr |LiaJ nd Tyre,-i $. Obscurity r>E 
i h bcEnldai:i myllii —£ ri. Asfcwe th and her different furm^— 

§7. High places* canted graves and ihe Ashent.—Jg S, 
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man sacrifice feature* *ij ancient ^uohlp.-|g iz + TEie na¬ 
ture ni jTicicn[ sacrifice,—£ 14 Comsecralion n J mia uf sac¬ 
rifice. Sacrifice, to be perfect* demands de irmciioti of the 
object uttered—| 15: Victims or ufteringi, to be acceptable, 
must be perfect of their IdfltL—$ Human sjcriFkes a htg- 

icaJ sequence and culmination uf the idea of sacrifice e sac¬ 
rifices of children [he most valuable, hence the mui 1 perfect 
of iJL—| T7- The tacrfficc uf ihe first bum a prlmeviiE Insti¬ 
tution j cnnHrct&tiuii and ranvom subsiLluled at a mote ,id- 
vanced And mifder Itagtof culture.—£ iff. Ilmoan Hcrinces 
impposc-d to be q I divine inatitutinn* rbtE-nldhu fegend on 
ihe lubjeeb-HI l£. Thr legend illustrated isy the iaCfttkn of¬ 
fered % Mesha, king of Maab.—5 :a Hindu leyeudi,—$ Ji, 

Greek fcgeJid-—5$ 22-Z+. Intense motional aantrc of the 
Oriental*.—t ^grasl it religions ~-j Human- iacrflfce* the 
special due of Haal Motach, the Destroyer, in lime* uf pub 
Ue cal.unify, — §§ Child-s^rl^ at Carl huge and 

among the Jews.—§ 2$ Vows. Tim Jewish “ KhereriL’ 

| Jo. Sauchnniatlm and the garbled account of I'htrnirim 
CiMmugony.—§ ji. The myth and WmlMpOf AdcmEn-Tham. 
mm-l JJ. The KahirinL—£ j} Tire I’bcEiictam carry 
their religion ami worship lu their cl^Wei- 
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dea- Their policy and ambi t toft* 
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SnALMAWESER IE—Asstttm AND ISRAEL * 175 “*I* 

§ I* ChafttCter of Shatnumcser 11- 1 ! reign-—£ a. Rumnmry of 
bis military career.—£ > Fint eampAlgrtL—J 4 - Fft*E %r- 
fan ejtpetfitloru The Syrian League.— 5 . Alliance be- 
iwooo Ahabot Israel ami HeiLhacLid of UamaaCiQ.—| 6, Hat- 
lie of RjikiF.—g 7 , Sectmd Sj?rEa« campaign.—^. Third 
Syrian campaign, Submission of Jehu of Israel-—jj g, The 
Black Obelisk .-—$ To Jehus iulrmisdon rtrtl tfirnibncj! In 
the f II- The gates ut IklieaL—f rt S halftone- 

ser^ reliremrnf. Reliellmn of ilia eldest soil Acrcsftfcm of 
hta other son, ShaittlM-RlllllAil Hi-—8 tj+ ttamiu-Vlrari 
III ,—51 14-fft The Sroty of Swiramt,.—| 17. Utter hisr 
Ulrica] worthlessness of the SIOH,—§ tS^ Urwm and the 
AJar^diMja.—§ Uase of the kingdom of Yait, fd ryll- 
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tins and wrliJftg boTTCnWtl from Assyria.—f 3 &- S&Ctnxf De¬ 
cline of Assyria- Auchhii of TigUih-Pilewf TS-—$ *i. 

His double name s Pita! or W and TlgliUlvPileMJ.—§ zz. 

TJie mission nf the prophet Jonah nnl mentioned on the 
monument*- Soggeatrd explanation el the while ««y H — 

§ ?3_ FmaurUtmn of CirtfeJjJL 

Afpe^oo to Chapter VI. - 212-217 

The Stele of Mesh* line Moifette- 
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The Seconij Empire.—Siege or Samaria . 21B-34& 

f 1. Assyria 1 * jjrefftHCH under TijjlaHi-Pilescx 1 . 1 .— & 3. 
FaUlM Character of the Second lvni|jir-e_—f 3 . Annuiia- 
iLoiii Wholesale deportation* H3 4' Gfrtfflril an command. 

Flan H f operation * In the West—f ft Farsi Cairrv 
paign* ; in KftLfiu, the Zagros and JMfrl—| 7 Cia- 

pa^n of 73 S K-C+ MetlsUwm of Samnrtn pays trfbstr.— 

§ S L Svtiasorf Israel a K aln*E Jndalt.-# 9. Approving di* 
BolnlEnfl of Israel. Ahai of Judah* eniWy io Tis^tb- 
fileSer, enrreaiing aid.—§ 10- S-yrian Campaign of 734 Ji-C- 
IE. Taking of Dama«mi-—S 1 a. Chaldean Campaign.— 

| 13. MerodaL-ti HiTadan of Ult-Vakin pijn. horn age,—fl 
End nf Tigla.1 h-Fileser'a reign .—$ 15. ribatmane-er IV-— 
f 16- Renewed hopes and revolt* in the Weal,—g fj- Kfr 
viva I of Egvpt under Shidiaka the Ethiopian-—I l& Hi* 
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powerlesAirw* and kulaK** warning,—J T9. Revolt of Tvtc. 

Siege of Tyre by the AttyriuiV—f m Revolt of Urael* 

Siege Of Samarii- 

viil 
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§ t. Fall of Samaria and transportation of the people of 
tgrael.— 1 - a. SargonV paienlagc nnknnwn—J 3. HI* rig¬ 
orous policy at home and abroad.—| 4- Ubconient in the 
Weal tod ml rig no with F*ypt,-J t Pisssfruui rising in 
Syria.—§ 6 , Battle of Rajiti ijl—| 7 . Submit™™ of Tyre — 

| k Eireal rkmg in NaTri, Merodach FUlndan. Icing of fl^by- 
IftjL—§ Grtierat &jtiipfntcfes and tc preii'dims, —f id 

Capture uf Rjiktamiah, the final hlo«r to the Hltlilc waikm- 
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into Media-—|£13* I+- Popular rising quelled in Atthdod.— 
fj 15. Mcfytlach ItaJadan prepares- fut #iU ,—§9 l6 “* 7 - 10 * 
" embassy " to J I each iah k king, of Judah.H§ i& Sargun b* 
Y3d.es Chaldea.—5 Merodad* liakdan If tea to li] am.— 
I20. Sargun invited to enter ftahyloft. —| J lr HI* clhisu mmalc 
generalsh i p and the capl u re at i 1 u r- V ilni.—J 25 - l It CDnrifc- 
iates the elites of UabrltHiia -— <§ 23. tie receive* the hum- 
age oF seven kings of Cyprus— £ 24- His Ins-1 military and 
jwlttJnJ mib-— §J *5-17 CDUBinwtfon ol Dur-Sharnihiti-— 
g, alL M,i me I lltitw wealth tif Kculplhtts in Sargoiif pjil&ce.— 
§ ap. tsu mm a it way of peop] mg I he new d Ly —§ 3& S argon's 
wLse and beneficent borne rule.—JC His Invocation* (dr 
prosper tty and tong life.—32L 11 ta 
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Tffi SAiicoNiDEb,— Sennacherib- (Sin-Akht 

[SIR.) 

§ I. Sennacherib's name bng familiar ftnm the Bible.— 
£§ *, j, Ucn^raJ diunictcr of his reign-—§ -i- Hi* fit it suc- 
ccm» In Chafdtu.—g 5. Alerodacb itahid art's flightr—-§ 6. 
Campaign against the Kaa^bi and fillip.— J 7. Kre^J at kmi 
fur a campaFgTi jigalnal the West and Hgjpt .—§ &, I I'ewhiab 
of Judah rtrolti*— £§ 9, po^iege nf UkhHh 4 nd submission 
nf Hczelcrak— ££ II, is, Mwwogtti khI Ijj Sennacherib to 
Heackiah,-^ l> The King of JittUh comforted by (lie 
prophet Isaiah.“g 14. Baltic of AJtaku.—| r y Kennaoh- 
crib compelled to retreat by I he plague breaking nut in 
hisarmy .—3 J&, Second campaign EO Chaldea; 4 i»ppen> 
aiice of Merodach Ualadan.—£ tj. Cnmpnipn into N n 1 ri- — 
g it. Maritime expedition across the Utilf into hlum.— 

§ 19, UnaarcetafuE espeiHtinn bEu ihcZjgroSv —? id . Third 
campaign again** Babylonia. Advance nf I he fibres «f Elam 
and Habykm-—f it* Hltlle n( Khaki H.— § jj. Tbs ThuHan 
rock inscription.—§£ 23, 24 Sack and destruction of lbrEijn- 
Ian .—$ zj. L»t scanty notice lI Sennacherib's military 
career.—§ ?fi. His asraiainallon by 4 two nf his snrni, —£ 27. 
Rccnmuruction nf Nineveh. 2$. Sennacbedb's palace at 
NSnevchu 
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g I, Starchy (rf mamnwila of this lring*ft mgn_—§ 2. Hi* 
"arldnuKi rp i* Jihlar* and IslLtar't w mcnaps *—| J, 
Eftarhotklon h » brief utr iigaijint tiis brotkn.—jf 4. Troubles 
m BifrYJLkrnr^—f 5. Kect.H=cfqetion of IJahy Ion.—16. tliepcd^ 
ttrm again*! the " dl^SUit Medea” In the cast and a^inst 
the Glmirral {Cfamt-eriam), in fhe North.—| j + Arabian 
campaign,—§ &. Kuing in ShEufl ie|W*s—| 9, Lsarhad- 
dun twelve* rile homagE bf (wenttAwo king* r —f 10. Con¬ 
struction and in*ugu ration uf hki palace at Nineveh.—g M* 
Trenblrt Its Syria .—§ 13 * Hiding U Tyre rapreiHEcLHJ rj. 
Egyptian ^m^igri.—) H- E-unrhaddoi^fi Abdication and 
death.—<§ Appuhtmenl of ShMlY^Shanmkm to rbe 

v iccruya I ty of Babylon. 
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The Gathering or tiie Storm.—The last 

Comeu among the Omat Races , + 347-370 

§| 1-3. Api^mriGt on lb* aceiie oF the Amn rate, ihc 1 *« 
Among the font great ntfeS-—|4- Migration* of the Aryan 
or fndD-Enrnpean net —5 5 * Its firrat qitaJiri**.— 

1 ^Arinna.Hp 7- Erilrt and Turin.—f & The Mftlw. 

| 9. Thelf early aixial condi 1 i nun—-J to. Their acVance 
town 1 da the Wetf.—$ tl, They *w|>Frfnjil ns don* of o|het T 
HfXdallf Turmrwh unci.—E is. Aryaa m^nttkma into and 
across- fcu*L9ia .—5 rj.—The CSmtneriana-—G M- Thelf fnh 
gnlroTi toto Thrace, driven before (he Scrlhfins,—| 15 Aula 
Minor early peoplni by IfrEtrEea-f 16. H itline sculpture* in 
Lydia,—j i? s In Cllfchu—I ifl, In Cdfipricicu^§ * 0 * 
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invade Aria Minor. 
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(AsSHUR-HANl’HiflAL) . . ■ 371-416 

jj 1. Efilliant tKgiiiniin:» of Aishttfhsnlpar* reipi —-- 4 - 
EgTOthfl tJinjiuju 1 anil sick of Thebes.—§ 5- lining antf 
submission of Tyre «*J Ami-8 Wfc Incidenl with 
Gvges t King of I.jtfob-J <b UntKtUin chronology of this 
T eigj -'►syiii tkrtaleiJed fnnti several points.—$ J r, 
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of Ralivlon and end of SbimMb'tfhuittidciiL—§ »► Xabu- 
b^J./jkri oE Mil • alon goes over Ei> FJsmu— j a 3 - W<)« reva* 
Juttons in Ekm,— £ -=4- Third great war ta il It Ebm, Sack 
of SliiaaliarL—i .25. Tr,-igk end of NafrH-beT-riJtti- —£ t P a* 

rificaUoft of Kit ■ V^W-il—S 27- Litt tfiSflbE w in Elww.— | aS. 
Aral'kn campaign£ -2<j> Aashitrbanipalk trUirflpli. His 
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? I id library. —§ jJ. The Bculpkires. —| JJi AsaJiurbsnipa] — 

I in: .Sardana pallia of the Wrecks. 
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Turn Fall 0 r Assmur* .... 4 iK^ 

{ s. Entire lack of Awrian mommnti far the I.1M year* *4 
(hdi Empire- — § » UhSerkkfy alxmf the last kira^n- of An- 
nyrkH > Assyria rapidly lose* a 13 the conquered prov- 
i n£«-—§ 4 . Story of Maokes and the c l**- — 5 5- Proba¬ 
ble of fhe 11 lory. —§ & Medrars kvMEotl of As¬ 
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THE STORY OF ASSYRIA. 


i. 

THE RISE OK ASSHUR, 

r. THERE Is, on carefully drawn maps of Mesopo¬ 
tamia* a pale undulating line (considerably to the 
north of the city of Accad or Agad£) + which cats 
across the valley of the tivo rivers, from Is or Hit on 
the Euphrates, the place famous for its inexhausti¬ 
ble bitumen pits,—to Samarah on the Tigris* This 
line marks the beginning of the alluvium, t\ r> T of the 
rich, moist alluvial land formed by the rivers,* and 
at the same lime the natural boundary of Northern 
Babylonia. Beyond it the Ianr| p though still a plain, 
is not only higher* rising till it meets the trans¬ 
versal limestone ridge of (he Sinjar Hilts, but of an 
entirely different character and formation. It is 
distressingly dry and bare, scarcely differing sn fchh 
respect from (he contiguous Syrian Desert* and 
notldng but the most Jaborious irrigal ion cou3rj ever 
have made it productive, except in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity' of the rivers What the country has become 


■ &rc 11 uf CTialdi:^^ p, J7_ 
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through centuries of neglect ami misrule, we have 
seen * 11 must have been much in the same cundi- 

tioTi before a highly developed civilization reclaimed 
it from its natural barrenness and Covered it with 
towns and farms. It is probable that for many cent¬ 
uries vast tract of land south of the alluvium line. 
as well as nil that laj north of it, was virtually un¬ 
occupied : the resort of nameless and unclassed no. 
madic tribes, for A gride Is the most northern of im¬ 
portant Accadian cities we hear of. 

2 Vet some pioneers must have pushed northward 
at’a pretty early time, followed at intervals by a 
Steadier Stream of emigrants, possibly driven Jn>m 
their populous 1 1 times in A read by the discomfort 
and oppression consequent on the great FJmvile in¬ 
vasion and conquest. At least there are. near the 
present hamlet of Kikh-Sherghat. on the right bank 
of the Tigris, the ruins of a city, w hose most ancient 
name is Arcadian- At SHAK-aivd appears to mean, 
«well-watered plain," but was afterwards changed 
into AssilL'K. and which was governed by kmg- 
pHosts— fttirsis —after the manner of the ancient 
Chaldean cities.t There arc temple-ruins there, nf 
which the bricks bear the names of Imimi-I ' \‘-AN 
an.i his son, ShaMASH-RamAn, who aft mentioned 
by a later king in away to show that they lived very 
close on iBoo b.C. The colony which settled here 
and quickly grew, spreading further north, appro¬ 
priating and peopling the small but fertile region be- 
tween the Tigris, its several tributary streams, an d 

- s« * Sion-of Chaldea," [»P 6,7. ciu 11. i* Iflinxlnrtion. 

t See Ibrii pp, WJ *nd 
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the first hills of the Zagros highlands* was Semitic: 
their first city's name was extended to all the land 
they occupied* and they also called themselves by it. 
They were the " people of Asshur PT ; their land was 
"the land of Ajshiir ,+ ; and not many centuries 
elapsed before all their neighbors, far and wide, hail 
good reason to know and dread the fiame* This 
sheltered nook, narrowly circumscribed * but excep¬ 
tionally well situated as regards both defence and 
natural advantages* may well be called the cradle of 
the great Assyrian Empire* where the young nation 
built its first cities, the stronghold in which* during 
many years, it gathered strength and independence, 
gradually working out its peculiarly vigorous and 
aggressive character, arid finding its military training 
in petty but constant conflicts with the surrounding 
roving tribes of the hill and the plain. 

3. Accordingly, it h this small district of a few 
square miles,—with its three great cities, KalaII, 
NinkW.M, and Ak BELA* and a fourth, PrfcSllAR- 
kUXIlf! added much later*—which has been known 
to the ancient as ATURIA or Assyria proper, and to 
which the passage in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
I j i-r2) alludes. At the period of its greatest ex¬ 
pansion, however* the name of “ Assyria ,h -"land of 
Asshur pt —covered a far greater territory, more than 
filling the space between the two river*, from the 
mountains of Armenia to the alluvial line. This 
gives a length of 350 miles by a breadth, between 
the Euphrates and the Zagros, varying from above 
300 to 1 JO miles. ■* The area was probably not le^ 
lhan 75,000 square miles, which is beyond that of 
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the Gorman provinces of or Austria, more 

than double that of Portugal, and not much below 
that of Great Britain, Assyria would thus, from her 
mere siae.be calculated to play an important part in 
history; and the more so, as, during the period of 
her greatness, scarcely any nation with which she 
came in contact possessed nearly so extensive a ter¬ 
ritory,”* 

4. That the nation of Asshur, which the biblical 
table of nations (Gen, x. 23 ) places second among 
Slu m's own children, was of purely Semitic race. 
Iras never been doubted. The striking likeness of 
the Assyrian to the Hebrew type'of face would 
almost alone have sufficed to establish the relation¬ 
ship, even were not the two languages so very' nearly 
akin- But the kinship goes deeper than that, and 
asserts itself in certain spiritual tendencies, which 
find their expression in the national religion, or, 
more correctly, in the one essential modification 
introduced by the Assyrians into the Babylonian 
religion, which they otherwise adopted wholesale, 
just as they brought it from their Southern home, 
Like their Hebrew brethren, they arrived at the 
perception of the Divine Unity: but while the wise 
men of the Hebrews took their stand uncomprom¬ 
isingly on monotheism and imposed it'on their re¬ 
luctant followers with a fervor and energy that no 
resistance or backsliding cojild abate, the Assyrian 
priests thought to reconcile the truth, which they but 
imperfectly grasped, with the old traditions and the 


• Rawlin*™*, Five Ancient Mowuretll*a, M Vnl, I. ft. it} {edit. 
Utfisj. 
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established religious system*. They retained the en¬ 
tire Babylonian pantheon* with all its theory of suc¬ 
cessive emanations, its two great triads its five plan¬ 
etary deities K and the host of inferior divinities but. 
at the head of them all, and above them all, they 
placed the one God and Master whom they recog¬ 
nized supreme. They did not leave him wrapped 
in Uncertainty and lost in misty remoteness* but 
gave him a very distinct individuality and a personal 
name: they called him A^SMUk; and whether the 
city were named after the god or the god after the 
dty. and then the Sand and people after both, — -a 
mat t er of dispu l e a rn oug scholars, — ti n e fact re in ai ns, 
and that tJie ail-important one: that the Assyrians 
identified themselves with lheir own national god* 
called themselves ** his people* 1 ' believed themselves 
to be under Iris especial protection and leadership in 
peace and wan His name almost always lieads 
the lists of M great gods ” who are usually invoked, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with their 44 great " or 
*■ exalted consorts 11 at the beginning of long inscrip¬ 
tions, Here is mch an invocation, the opening of 
a very famous inscription* in which Tigiath-Pileser 
L/a mighty king and Assyria's first great conqueror, 
narrates some of his campaigns: M AfjAur* the great 
fordi u /itf ruies the k&stdf the gods f who endows with 
sceptre and crow n, establishes rvymlty* — Bel the lord, 
the king of all tlie Anunn&ki,* father of gnds* lord 
of countries,—Sin, the wise* lord of the crown, the 
exalted in luminous brilliancy*—Shaniash, the judge 


* See the 11 Sfarr at Chaldea** p. IJ&j ** Five Muiiarvhie*," Vd. 
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ijf heaven and earth* who sees the evil deeds of the 

enemies.Ram4n r the mighty* who Hoods the 

countries of the enemies, their Lands and their 
bouses#—Nindb, the strong, who destroys evil-doers 
and enemies and lets men find what their heart de¬ 
sire^—IsliUr* the first-born of the gods, who makes 
bat ties fierce ;—Ye great gods t the governors of 
heaven and earth, whose onslaught is battle and de¬ 
struction, who have exalted the royalty of TigJath- 
Pfleser, the great one, the beloved of your hearts*" 
etc., etc. We shall have to return to this inscrip¬ 
tion, for many reasons one of the most important 
But this extract is sufficient to show the precedence 
and supremacy to which Asshur is considered as un¬ 
questionably entitled. 

5. Quite as often he Is mentioned alone. Indeed, 
when a king tells of an expedition, undertaking, or 
public act of hi* of any importance he generally 
refers it in some way to Asshur as the distinctive 
and representative national and supreme God,—to 
his service, or law, or direct command or Inspiration. 
And herein again, as Mr, G. Rawlinsoft justly re¬ 
marks, the Assyrian spirit shows itself nearly akin 
to that of the Hebrews, who* in the same manner* 
refer aJl thetr public acts, front a raid on a neighbor¬ 
ing tribe to a wholesale slaughter of prisoners to the 
service and command of Valiveh (Jehovah). The 
Assyrian kings never fail to attribute their victories 
and conquests to Asshur* whose emblem precedes 
them in battle, borne aloft on their standards. 
(See No. t.) Indeed, there are two or three stand¬ 
ing expression* used to record such events: they are 
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these: "Th$ majesty of Assluir* my lord, over¬ 
whelmed them; they came and kissed my feet;' 
or, M The fear of Asshur overwhelmed the inhabit- 
unis: my feet they took ; M or, ,+ Exceed ini: few of 
Asshur my lord overwhelmed them : they came and 
took my feet*” Thebe ifxtract* are taken from in- 
acnptjoiii of different kings and centuries widely re¬ 
moved from each other, and might be multiplied 
without end. They answer exactly to the biblical 
phrase* " Ysfavch delivered them into their hands f* 
or this: ' s The fame of David went out into all the 
lands, and Yahvuh bra Light the fear of him on all 
nations." An expedition to conquer a neighboring 
territory or to punish rebels is undertaken at the 
express command of Assbur, or of ls Asshur and the 
great gods ,B ; and in order to propagate their laws* 
or to chastise those who did not keep their oaths 
Lfj the great gods." or " hardened their hearts and 
disregarded the will of Asshur. the god, my crea¬ 
tor/ 1 Thus Tiglath-PHeser L says, in the inscrip¬ 
tion- already mentioned; ** As-shur. and the great 
gods who have exalted my royalty, who have ca- 
d«nvcd me with strength and power, fomnmnditi wr/tf 
iithrgr Mr fawnt/ants &/ thi ir iund, ami gai t into my 
hand their Mighty uvafints, the whirlwind of battle: 
countries, mountains, cities, and kings, fWs to As- 
shnr f l overthrew, arid conquered their territories/ 1 
Another king, who reigns five hundred yean later, 
represents Asshur and the gods as speaking to him 
by a direct me-sage : “ Then to Asshur, to Sin. 
Shajwasli* Bcl t Nebo. Nergal, tdffcar of Nineveh, 
nnd Ishtar of Arbela 3 lifted my hands. They ac¬ 
cepted my prayer. In their gracious favor an cm 
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coiiraging message they sent la me: k Go ! fear not! 
We march at thy side ! We aid thy expedition/ " 
Al] (hia forcibly recalls to the mind such biblical 
passages as the following; "And the Lord said 
unto Joshua, Stretch the spear that is in Thine hand 
toward it, fur l will give it into thine hand ° (Joshua, 
viii* itfj; or still more this one, to which, moreover, 
many parallel ones might be found with little 
searching; M And David inquired of God, Shall I 
go up against the Philistines? And wilt thou de- 
liver them into mine hand? And the Lord said to 
him. Go up, lor I will deliver them into thine 
hand. . * * David* therefore:, did as God commanded 
him, and they smote the hast of tile Philistines N 
(l Chronicles, xiv. \o f ff.). 

6 , Further, the Assyrian kings* when they inflict 
more than usually cruel treatment on their captives, 
he they individuals or nations, are wont to justify it 
by their religious zeal* nay, to glory in the thorough¬ 
ness with which they fulfil what they represent as 
the direct commands of Asshur and the gods of 
Assyria. “They revolted against me," says the 
often-quoted AsshurbanipaJ of the people of Ac cad, 

A rain, and others, “ and by command of Asshur 
and Jidit, and the great gods, my protectors, on the 
whole of them ] trampled/' Immediately after 
this he mentions that he had + in a former expedi¬ 
tion* mil off the head of his captive enemy, the king 
of Elam, 14 by command of Asshur/* As to the 
rebels in Accad, he boasts that “ those men who ut¬ 
tered curses against Asshur, my god. and devised 
evil against me, the prince, his worshipper, their 
tongues I pulled out " (a common form of torture 
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repeatedly represented mi the sculptures); of the 
re^t of the rebels,, he threw a large number alive 
into a deep pit or ditch, dug in the midst of the 
city* among the stone lions and bulbs of I lie palace 
gates, after cutting of! their limbs and causing these 
to he eaten by dogs, bears, eagles, vultures, birds of 
heaven, and fishes of the deep." ** By these things 
which were done," lie concludes with religions com¬ 
placency, bl T satisfied the hearts of the great gods, 
my lords/" And when he further relates how he 
bound another captive chief in chains with dogs and 
thus kept him ,+ in the great gate in the midst of 
Nineveh/* lie calls this treatment a '* judgment on 
him to satisfy the law of Asshiir arid the great gods, 
my lords." We see the exact parallel to this in the 
annals of the Jews' wars and conquests. They are 
continually enjoined, in the name of the Lord, by 
their leaders and priests, to put to the sword the 
vanquished populations, as 3 preservative against 
the contagion of their idolatrous religions- M Then 
you shall rise up from the ambush," says Joshua to 
the Israelite warriors, “ and seize upon the city, for 
the Lord your God will deliver rt into your hand. 
And it shall be T when ye have taken the city, that 
ye shall set the city on fire: neatrdiag to (fit com- 
m<t fidtHi/it of t/fc IjQTti sfadlyrdo M (Joshua, viii. 7-ti’L 
Perhaps the most memorable occasion h that on 
which King Saul Is declared to have forfeited the 
crown and the favor of God for having saved one 
life and reserved some cattle. These are the instruc¬ 
tions which the prophet Samuel delivers to Saul as 
fie spends him on an expedition against the Arnold 
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kites, prefacing his wo rets with the usual solemn 
"Thus saitll Yahveh Shebaothithe Lord of hosts)/* 
which stamps them as divine orders: “.Now go 
and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that thd^ 
hive, and spare them not: but stay Imf/t man and 
w&man* infant mid suckling* ox and sheep, camel 
and ass." SauJ did smite the Amalekites. and u tit- 
1 T]y destroyed all the people with the edge of the 
sword/ 1 but spared Agag their king, who had been 
taken alive,, and the best of the herds. For this 
disobedience Samuel declared to Said : " Thou hast 
rejected the Word of the Lord, and the Lord hath 
rejected thee from being king over Israel/" then 
calling tor Agag to he brought to him* "* Samuel 
hizvi'ii A gag in pieces before Yakuth " ■: [ Samuel, xv. ), 
7, But if both the Hebrews and A-Syrians referred 
their military acts to direct divine command and 
guidance* the immense power thu.s created was 
very differently distributed in both. With the 
Hebrews it was att in the hands of the priesthood 
and prophets, and scarcely any of it rested with the 
kings wlien royal ly was estabIished, The la'ngs were 
but instruments, one might almost say servants, of 
the priests and prophets, elected, anointed by them, 
and by them deposed if not found sufficiently sub¬ 
missive- Even to offer ,1 sacrifice before the people 
was not lawful for the king : it w r as the priest’s privi¬ 
lege* and Samuel sternly reproves Saul for his pre¬ 
sumption In taki ng the office on himself on one occa¬ 
sion -i 1 Samuel, xv, l Things were very different in 
Assyria. The king was also the priest—still the 
fittest of old times. He sometimes expressly calls 
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Irircisdf " Hlgh-priest of Asshur." But only of As- 
sliufj the one supreme god- Royalty on earth is 
the representative of the ruler in heaven. The na¬ 
tional god and the national leader together are the 
greatand safeguard of the state ; they are in 
direct communion with each other, and nothing can 
come between them. The monuments give the 
amplest and most conclusive proof of this relation¬ 
ship. 

S + lit the sculptured scenes, representing inci¬ 
dents from die career 
of a monarch—whose 
person is always 
known by his rich ijitf 
robes, high head-tire, 
and his beardless at- 
terulants — we often 
see hovering above 
llis head, or just ici T ,—jluhlek or the nun Aumnu 
front of him. a pecu- ***“ ttrh1 

liar object: mostly a human figure ending m a feath¬ 
ered appendage like a bird’i Lai!—a dove * r it is 
thought—from the waist downwards, and framed in. 
or passed through, a circle or wheel furnished with 
wings. It is t h e e rn I >] e m i * f A s >h ur, a in I i t h seen, i J 
nut above ih.it of the sacred tree or an altar on which 
sacrifice is being offered* accompanying only the 
king, never any one else, its attitude also answers 
to the character of the scene in the midst of which 
the god appears to protect and consecrate the royal 
presence. If a battle, he is.represented as drawing 
a bow before the king: the arrow which he is send- 
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jng into the midst of the enemies plainly symbolizes 
the destruction and fear which the inscriptions de¬ 
scribe him as bringing on all his foes. If a peaceful 
solemnity—for instance, a triumphal procession, a 
religious ceremony—the bow is lowered and one 
hand uplifted unarmed, aaattitude in which the king 
himself is frequently represented on similar occa¬ 
sions (see Nos. i and 2); or there is no bow at 
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all, and one hand holds nut a wreath* probably an 
emblem of peace and prosperity- Sometimes the 
human figure is absent, and the simplified emblem 
consists only of a winged circle or disk, with ihe 
bird's tail, which is never nmitted, Tn this form it 
strikingly resembles the Egyptian symbol of the su¬ 
preme deity, which is also a winged disk* but wit li¬ 
mit the tail, while the wings are those of the spar 
row-hawk, which was the sacred bird of the Egyp* 
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tiansp just as the dove was that of the Assyrians, 
and of several other Semitic and Cana.muir nations. 
The two peoples were known to each other* and 
came in contact at an earlier date than the earliest 
to which any sculptures cun he referred, and it h 
not impossible that the Assyrian priests, wishing to 
embody with the rest of their religious system a 
conception which they did not inherit from the old 
Chaldean home* borrowed the emblem from the 
Egyptians whose lame for wisdom in such things 
was of long standing. It may perhaps not be too 
bold to conjecture that the Asshiir'embicm may in 
reality have been a compound one. intended to con¬ 
vey the ulea of the universe embodied m its ruling 
powers—its gods, to speak the language of anti¬ 
quity—being contained In the one supreme God- 
head. The disk, eve must reniember, symbolizes 
the sun in all mythologies ■ the Jove is the bird of 
Ishtar, tire goddess uF earthly productive nature - 
Heaven and Earth* the eternal couple ! And when 
we see the sacred emblem hovering over the 
mystic tree of life (as in Nos* 3 and 41, the inten¬ 
tion seems more obvious still and the presenta¬ 
tion of it complete. Within the disk we some¬ 
times see five smaller balls- -the suggestion of the 
five planets* strikingly emphasizing the conception 
of heaven, is almost irresistible; and the unique form 
— a small head on each wing—in w hich the emblem 
appears on the cylinder seal of King Sennacherib 
(Mo. 3^ could scarcely be explained at all on any 
other grounds; while, if we see in it .1 personation 
embracing the Supreme Triad and the feminine 
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form of Nature— Le** of the entire mis verse in its 
twofold essence, masculine arid feminine—it explains 
itself, and almost seems to correspond in deep sig¬ 
nificance to the Hebrew plural 11 EJohim/ 1 as a name 
for the one indivisible God.* A no less remarkable 
instance of the compound nature of the A&diur em¬ 
blem is a cylinder of, it is thought, the ninth century 
ti. L\ The kin g k I nepnese n ted* for sy mmet ry h s sake, i n 
double), attended by one of those eagle-headed 
wfngedprotECting genii so familiar to students of the 

sculptures, worships be¬ 
fore the sacred tree* 
above which hovers the 
emblem of Asshur in 
its completes! form; 
from the circle depends 
a sort of string in a 
wavy line, and as it ends 
in a well-drawn 
t he undoubted emblem 
of Raman, the god of the atmosphere—it may be 
reasonably supposed to represent the lightning. 
That the king holds it in his hand unharmed only 
expresses ihe sacredness of his person arid his in¬ 
timate connection with the national god. This 
supposition would by no means contradict the ex¬ 
planation commonly given of the strings as sym¬ 
bolizing the bond between the god and king cre¬ 
ated by prayer. Both explanations arc perfectly 
cocnpntible. It t- tlie fork wliich so stnongly sug- 
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gcsts Ramin. The sacred ness of the symbol is 
impressed on us even by the robes he wean* on 
ilie sculptures, and which have as much a priestly 
as a royal character, since not only the cm broi¬ 
dery on his breast reproduces the winged disk 
and sacred tree, but even accessory details of Ills 
costume are ornamented with symbolical designs 
of the same religious nature (sec No* 4I which 
supply much of the decorations also of his dwell¬ 
ing, at least of the 
public apartments 
therein. It would 
almost seem that 
the king was him¬ 
self ranked with the 
gods, as subject to 
Asshirr alone, or at 
least held worthy 
to associate with 
them* tf we judge 
from a cylinder on 
which a royal wor¬ 
shipper is faced on the other side of the sacred tree 
by no less a personage I ban f£a*Oanncs, that ancient 
and much revered divine being who, like him, does 
homage to the holy emblem. Officiating and sacri- 
ficing priests are frequently encountered on sculpt¬ 
ures and cylinders, but never in the presence of the 
sovereign, or then only as following and attending on 
him : nothing and no one could ever come between 
the king and i+ Asshur, his lord/' Yet the other 
ah great gods ” were also called upon to protect and 
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consecrate the royal persons; we see kings wearing 
as a necklace* the five secondary' divine emblems, 
prohabjy in gold* These were: a sun, a moon- 
crcscent, a star, Raman's lightning-fork, and Hel's 
homed cap—the headdress adorned with bull's horns, 
which k not only associated with Be], but gener¬ 
ally symbolizes divine lordliness and power, and as 
such is worn by Asfihur himself, by | he winged bulls 
and lions, the mighty guardians of the palace gates, 
ami by llie winged good genii (see No. 35)* The 
same emblems we see encircling the head of kings 
on their sculptured images (see No* 4 6), One 
such royal slab or " as such representations 

are technically called, is of additional interest from 
the altar which WAS found in front of and just below 
it, and which seems to .suggest that the monarch, 
either in his lifetime or after his death, received 
divine honors, or at least was considered as presid¬ 
ing over religious ceremonies in effigy when not 
p reseu t i n pe rsn n . Th ere won ] d be 11 ot hing i m prob- 
abjc in either supposition after alt the indications 
We have of the royal sac redness \ and, truly, Shakes- 
pea re might Fiavc had the Assyrian monarch*, in his 
mind when spoke of the divinity that doth hedge 
a king. 

g. After dwelling so long and amply on the most 
important and distinctive feature of the Assyrian re- 
1 jgion p —the toncreption and worship of Asshur, —lie 
rest of the pantheon can be considered in very few 
words* since it is mainly unchanged from the Baby¬ 
lonian, and only a few deviations have to be pointed 
out. In the first place* Gibil. the Fire-god, is heard 
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of no more. Thru BcUMarduk, transformed from 
the benevolently b usy Meri-dug, so dear to old Shu- 
mir,—Be I-Marti uk, the chief anti tutelary deity of 
the later Chaldean empire and oF the great Babylon, 
where his temple was reckoned and long remem¬ 
bered as one of the wundettof the wo rid,—had to be 
content in the sister kingdom with a very secondary 
posi t Ion, that of ruler of the planet J upker. \ cry 
early Assyrian kings include him in their opening 
invocations, and sometimes even make separate 
mention of him in their inscriptions: but it is only 
from old associations, and the habit dies out as the 
national Asshur increases ill importance. Manduk 
does not receive the compliment of a single temple 
in Assyria, and though the latest kings once more 
make his name prominent in their documents, they 
pay him this respect on account of their renewed 
close connection with Babylon and partly to concili¬ 
ate the Babylonians. His father, ka, fares even 
worsen Though be retains his place in the great triad 
—-Ann, Ea r Bel—he practically is consigned to obllv. 
ion a and the very rare and cold p if respectful, mention 
which is made of him only makes the fact more ap¬ 
parent. Hr also cannot boast a single temple in As* 
Syria, while Ann. who in a great measure shares this 
neglect, had one at least. True, that one was not in 
either Nineveh or Kalah P the modem capitals, but in 
Asshur T the oJd^mpire city, and pointed to a timv 
w hen the connection with the mother country and 
irs traditions had scarcely as yet been loosened 
“There is* however, reason to believe," according to 
some writers* “that Ami was occasionally honored 
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with a shrine in a temple dedicated to another 
deity,"* Mi Ear, on the other hand, was as great a 
favorite with the Assyrians as with the empire of 
the South, Her two principal temples were in 
Nineveh and Arbela lAtifEA-ILU. 14 the city of four 
gods pr i. Tri the latter she was worshipped pre-em¬ 
inently in her martial character as the goddess of 
war and battle, the inspirn - of heroic deeds, and the 
giver of victory; while in Nineveh, it was her fem¬ 
inine, voluptuous aspect which predominated, and 
die way essentially the goddess of love, of nature* 
and all delights. So marked became this division, 
that she, so to speak, split herself into two distinct 
deities, and the mention of her in the invocations Is 
generally twofold,—as ,c Ishtar of Nineveh " and 
41 Jshtar of Arbela,* —and the two fortnights of the 
month are alternately consecrated to her This dis¬ 
tinction must have been assisted by the difference 
of the goddess*s garb and attributes in the two 
characters, and thus have slipped into pure Idola¬ 
try. As she was, in the astronomical-religious sys¬ 
tem. the ruler of the planet we call Venus, the star 
among the five divine emblems (sec above i must 
have been specially intended for her. It is the more 
probable, that her name originally means +i the god- 
dess "far cir/Z/rwr, and that in the Assy m-Baby¬ 
lonian writing (the same for both countries like the 
language) the sign of a star stands for the idea and 
the word " deity,” whether ih god'* or " goddess," 
When the real, visible stars are meant, the sign is 
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repeated three times in a peculiar group, a very 
conclusive proof of the origin Lilly astral lor astro¬ 
nomical) nature of t he religion. Another interesting 
detail in the same direction is that, the planet Venus 
appearing in the evening, soon after sunset, and 
then again in the early morning, just before dawn, 
it was called Ishtar at night and Bel it at dawn, as 
a small tablet expressly informs us ; a distinction 
which, apparently confusing, rather tends to confirm 
the fundamental identity between the two, — Ishtar, 
“the goddess." and Uclit.'*the lady. * llie other 
gods changed little in their migration from the Per¬ 
sian Gulf to the foot of the Zagros and the Arme¬ 
nian Mountains; and besides, tve shall occasionally 
meet them as our narrative advances, when it will 
be time enough to note any peculiarity they may 
display, of influence they may cxeft- 

eci. Whether Assyria in its infancy was a mere de¬ 
pendency of the mother country* niletl r may be, by 
governors sent from Baby 1 on p or whether it was 
from the first an independent colony (el* the young 
bee-swarm when it has flown from the old hive), has 
never yet been ascertained. Iher* 1 ba*e been no 
means of doing $o ¥ as there is no narrative mo nil- 
mental inscription earlier than i too b.C. Slid, all 
things considered, the fatter mpptmi ion appeatlthe 
mure probable one, l he Semitic emigrants who 
retired to the distant northern settlement of Ans- 
har F possibly before the Elamslic conquerors, took 
their departure at a time when the mother country 
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Was too distracted by wars and the patriotic strug- 
gle against the hated foreigners to exercise much 
control ur supervision over its horders; and they 
will have experienced as little of both as did their 
brethren of Ur, when they wandered forth into the 
steppes nf Canaan. The bond must have been 
merely a moral one* that of community in culture, 
language* anil religion—a bond that could not pre¬ 
vent rivalry as soon as the young country's increas¬ 
ing strength allowed it, and, as a con sequence, a 
frequently hostile attitude. At all events, border 
feuds must have begun early and proved trouble¬ 
some, from the indefiniteness of the natural boun¬ 
dary, if the slight elevation of the alluvial line may 
be so termed, and the firts-t positive record wc have 
of Assyria as a political power is one which shows 
us a king of Assyria and a king of Kar-Dunyash 
(Babylon)* making a treaty in order to determine 
the boundaries of the two count Ties* and giving 
each other pledges for the observance thereof: this 
happened about 1450 b.c;,, and the successors of 
the two kings renetved the treaty about 1400 B.C. 
The friendship was so close at the time, that 
Bu RNA-J1U RYASHt the Babylonian king f (of the Cos- 
.saean dynasty),;£ married the Assyrian's daughter; 
an event which was the indirect cause of Assyria 1 * 
first armed interference in the affairs of the South. 
For after Bumaburiaslvs death there was a revolt 
among the Kasshi. They rose against his son 
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(perhaps on account of his half-foreign parentage ?i 
and slew him, after which they raised to the 
kingdom a usurper, a man of low parentage,” 
the tablet calls him. ASSHUr UbalLIT, the then 
reigning king of Assyria, made a descent on Babylon 
to avenge his kinsman’s fate, defeated the rebels, 
and placed another son of Furnaburrash on the 
throne. Having inflicted this neighborly correc¬ 
tion he returned to his own realm, and things re. 
mained ns they had been. He may possibly not 
have been displeased at this opportunity of assert, 
ing the northern kingdom’s power and importance 
and of establishing a precedent flattering to its 
new-born dignity. 

U„ Not quite two hundred years before these 
events, we are confronted by the name of Asslutr in 
a rather unexpected quarter. It occurs on an Egyp¬ 
tian list of Asiatic nations who sent tribute or pres¬ 
ents to the great Egyptian conqueror DHUTMES 
IIwho repeatedly overran the immense region be. 
tween the Nile and the Euphrates—not twice or 
three times, but fourteen times in seventeen years. 
Egypt: was just appearing on the world s stage in 
the character of an invader and conqueror, and. 
though a very old nation, the part she played so 
brilliantly was new to her. The Egyptians, from 
their remotest antiquity land that, as we 
takes us hack quite or nearly as far as the antiquity 
of Chaldea), had always dwelt secluded in their won- 
derfnl Nile-valley. This valley, making up In length 
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What it wanted in width* gave them sufficient room 
in winch to live and increase, to be industrious 
and prosperous and to develop r in the course of 
some three thousand years, that magnificent cLviLiziii- 
c:ion B that profound national wisdom, which have 
been the marvel of tin: world, and are becoming 
more and more so with every conquest of the pickaxe 
and shovel—tho.se humble instruments which are 
as magicians* wands m the hands of the modem 
explorer, to call the dead to life and reconstruct 
cities and kingdoms. Not only were the Egyptians 
proud of their race* they considered it as something 
sacred P and themselves as a nation set apart from 
the rest of the world for purity and holiness. \\ itb 
such an opinion of themselves they naturally had a 
horror of foreigners, mere contact or intercourse 
with w hom was to them pollution, and that alone 
would have sufficed to deter them from travelling 
or annexing other lands* 

[^. But absolute seclusion is unnatural and an im- 
possibilityp as well for nations as for individuals, and 
the Egyptians had to open — grudgingly* ungra¬ 
ciously* but still to open — at least one comer of their 
sacred land to their Canaan itic and Semitic neighbors 
—the north-east corner by the sea* w hich, moreover, 
it would have been difficult to close against stray 
wanderers from the desert coming across the sandy 
wilderness of the Sinai peninsula, since. on that 
aide, fegypt has absolutely no natural harrier or 
protection. Thai district, then* rendered very fer- 
lileby the many arms of the Nile, had been for cent¬ 
uries inhabited in great part by foreigners. No. 
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miuJic tribes who came, in times of drought, with 
their thirsty, dwindled flocks, were admitted and 
id lotted pastures, on which they settled perma¬ 
nently, unless they preferred, after awhile. to re¬ 
turn to their steppes in Syria or their oases in Ara¬ 
bia. It was thus that Abraham visited Egypt 1 
"And Abram Journeyed, going still toward the 
South. And there was a famine in the land, and 
Abram went down into Egypt, to sojourn there; 
for the famine was grievous in the land (genesis, 
xii. 9- tot Thus also his descendants went the 
same way. Jacob and his sons, when they entered 
the kind,—a small tribe, little more than a family,— 
whence they ivere to go forth, four hundred years 
later, a nation. They say to the Pharaoh: “ Thy 
servants arc shepherds, both we and also our alt¬ 
ers. . . - To sojourn in the land arc we cotne; for 
there is no pasture for thy servant s flocks; for the 
famine is sore in the land of Canaan: now there¬ 
fore, wc pray thee, let thy servants dwell m the 
land of Goshen " i Genesis, xlvii. 3-4)- Traders, 
in all probability mostly Phrenicians, dwelt in the 
cities, their ships coming and going between the 
mouths of the Nile and the cities along the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, their caravans carrying the tress- 
urns of Africa and Asia back and forwards along the 
great high-road which, skirting the sea, ran 
northward into the country of the Lebanon am 
across Amcfi to the Euphrates- 

13. Thus a large and powerful population was 
formed, looked on by the native kg)pti.n*- with is 
picion and dislike, but tolerated as a necessary cvri. 
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unt il a day Came when l heir prophetic instinct was 
justified and a great disaster befell them from that 
obnoxious quarter. 1 he country was invaded and 
conquered by a swarm of those Semitic tribes, rovers 
of the desert, like the Bedouins of the present day. 
whom the Egyptians contemptuously designated by 
the sweeping name of SilASlS. i. r„ “ thieves, plun- 
dcrers,'' They entered through the foreign district 
in the north-east, from the peninsula of Sinai, and 
surely must have been assisted by their wealthy 
and cultured kinsfolk, for without such assistance 
semi-bar barf ms nomadic tribes could scarcely have 
managed more than a clever plundering raid, cer¬ 
tainly not organized a systematic invasion. Much 
less could they have established a permanent rule and 
supplanted the native kings by a dynasty of their 
own, which maintained itself several hundred years. 
This dynasty is familiarly known in history as the 
'* Shepherd Kings," a translation of the Egyptian 
Hvksos r'fij*"— king, “ sAh "—shepherd), a name 
probably given tlu:m in scornful allusion to theii for¬ 
mer pastoral habits. It is impossible to fix the date 
of tin's important revolution, for lack of inscriptions. 
The Egyptian*, after the expulsion of the Shep¬ 
herds, were not fond of recalling this long period 
of national humiliation, and vindictively eras'd all 
traces of it From them monuments so that hardly 
more than a few names of these foreign kings have 
been preserved, as though by mistake, and a recon¬ 
struction of their times is not to be thought of, at 
least until new discoveries be made. Historians 
have to be content with vaguely placing the Hyfc- 
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sos conquest anywhere between J-OO and rooo Bu’h 
T his date, even thus dimly defined, coincides re¬ 
markably with a momentous epoch oi Chal ditan his¬ 
tory,—that of the Elaniitic conquest and rule,—and 
in voluntarily leads to the question whether there 
may not have been a more than casual connection 
between the two events- The ravaging expeditions 
of Khudnr-N&nlchund! and his successors down to 
Khudur-Lagatnar t * must have created a great com¬ 
motion among the half-settled or wholly nomadic 
tribes of Aram and Canaan, and brought about more 
migration* than the two which we found to be prob¬ 
ably attributable, more or less directly, to that cause. 
Once set in motion, such tribes would naturally lie 
drawn rather to the South, vast and Hat, than to the 
hjlly North, because of their (locks, and thus, de¬ 
scending from year to year, meeting, and gathering 
numbers* would come on the more warlike and ag¬ 
gressive S has us of A rabi a and Sin ai. These, know¬ 
ing the way into Egypt, wen: very likely to propose 
a grand raid in common, and the two united masses 
must have borne down everything before them at 
fi rst by sheer force of numbers. It w as under one of 
the last Hyksos kings that Joseph was sold into 
Egypt, and his extraordinary career is in great part 
explained by this fact. Under a native Egyptian 
monarch it would have beers impossible for a for¬ 
eigner to become prime minister—" governor over 
the land " (Genesis, xHL bk The Semitic affinities 
between the Pharaoh and the young stranger must 
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have been as much hi the latter's favor ns his skill ill 
interpreting dreams-Hthis acroxnplLshimiU, by the 
way, an inheritance from Chajdsa). The coming 
into Egypt of the small Hebrew tribe (now already 
called IskaL!. 1 — Jncob, fils sons and grandson* 
seventy -uuh in all* besides his sons wives Genesis, 
k \viL 26- 27.1 — is pt.ifed ab>ut 17 jo L.C* I he vm r oF 
independence p carried on by native princes In the 
South, was already in progress: nor was lhe day of 
the national triumph very far : the Shepherds were 
expellcd and the native monarchy re-lured soun after 
j too B.C.— 1662 is given as a probable date. 

14, But mere deliverance from the foreign yoke 
did not satisfy the Egyptians' lung pent~up feel¬ 
ings of mortification. They thirsted fur revenge, 
for retaliation, and it was this passionate desire 
which transformed them from a peaceful, home- 
abiding people into a race of eager, insatiable invad¬ 
ers. Kings and people became alike possessed with 
this aggressive spirit, and for several centuries lines 
of warrior. monarch* succeeded each other on the 
t hrone, among wh o m were some 1 tf 1 h cmi glit lent eon- 
querors ihe world has seen* Year after year they 
marched into Asia and overran as well populous 
countries as the desert with its scattered nomadic 
tribes, which fled before them, more fortunate in 
being able to do so than the dwellers in cities and 
owne of f arms* Of these. some Lhougill themseIves 
strong arid fought, but were generally vanquished 
and heavily ransomed. Thane who Felt weak or 
timid from the possession of great wealth, brought 
gifts and purchased safety* These triumphant ex- 
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petitions were really nothing but plundering raid*. 
on a gigantic scale* for llie Egyptian monarclis an¬ 
nexed politically none of the countries they sub 
jeeted. -neverattempted to turn them into Egyptian 
provinces, only occasionally building a fort or icav 
illg a garrison,—but returned again and again, partly 
to revel in (bis avenging of the old nation a] grudge 

—to " wash thetr hearts/ 1 Bathe Egyptian inscriptions 
expressively put ii partly to gather the immense 
period teat spoils which they had come to regard as 
their due. The people at home got into the habit 
of took mg for the return of their victorious armies, 
and would have thought them selves defrauded, had 
many years elapsed without bringing round the 
dearly loved delights of a triumph with all its war¬ 
like pageantry\ its processions of captive princes, of 
prisoners bound in gangs, its exhibitions of booty. 
And right willingly did the Pharaohs indulge them. 
Fourteen victorious and Well-paying campaigns in 
seventeen years—w hich, as we saw above, was the 
figure attained by Dhutmes Ui. r a conqueror mighty 
among the mightiest—surety must have satisfied 
both the direct thirst of vengeance and the most in¬ 
ordinate covetousness. 

15. In one of these campaigns he encountered a 
more than usually well organized and obstinate re¬ 
sistance from a coalition nf Fanaanite princes, win * 
waylaid him in the passes of the Southern Lebanon. 
There was a great battle near the city of M HOLD DO* 
situated between the Jordan and the sea.and the vic¬ 
tory which the Pharaoh won on this occasion laid the 
land open before him to the Euphrates, perhaps even 
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-but that is by no means certain—to the Tigris, 
Tribute came pouring in at every place where he 
halted, and among those who sent gifts the 14 chief* 
tain of Assum " (Asshur) is set down on the list for 
fifty pounds and nine ounces of real lapis-lazuli, lor 
imitation lapis -1 u£uli of Babylon (quantity not men¬ 
tioned, as being less valuable), and fcl much gear of 
. + ■ ■ stone of As&hur." In the catalogue of tribute 
collected two years later* the 4 ‘ chieftain of Assuru " 
again figures as having sent 50 hewn cedar trees, 190 
other trees, several hundred chariots* many armlets, 
and Various other articles that have not been clearly 
made out. That these tilings are classed under the 
head of tribute/' not iJ booty/' proves that Assyria 
did not show fight, probably not feeling equal as yet 
BftttiB of * D - SQ f^tmidable a foe. The battle 
Megiddo took place about the year 
BC ■ 1584 n,t.: +t — let ns say not much later 

than 160a — and Assyria had not yet reached a 
very noticeable place among its Western neighbors. 

It has been remarked that* if the Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tion be read right, the fact of the king of Assyria 
being denied this title* and mentioned only as 
+ * chieftain/ 1 goes as far as his submissive attitude £0 
show that hi§ country did not as yet rank high as art 
independent state. Things were to change con¬ 
siderably within the next three hundred years, 

16. On the same Egyptian lists of booty and tribute 
gathered in the great Pharaoh’s Asiatic campaigns 
we find the name of another nation* occupying a 
prominent position, which strikingly contrasts with 
tile bare mention of Assyria: it is that of the 
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KiifcTAS, whom ivc know from the Bible as HrmTES 
—a great and powerful people* spreading over an in> 
me use territory p far beyond the bounds of the lands 
we have thus far surveyed* and who wore reach¬ 
ing the height of their glory just as Assyria began 
to emerge from insignificance. It is always the 
Khetas against whom the Pharaohs* expeditions arc 
principally directed, and from whom they encounter 
the most heroic and well-regulated resistance : and 
though they generally defeat them, the Kbetas 
arc the only enemies with whom they occasionally 
treat nn equal terms, and w hom they mention with 
respect, as focn worthy of themselves. The coali¬ 
tion which nearly had stopped Dhuttnes III.'s prog¬ 
ress at Megtddo was composed of Hittite prince- 
with their allies* and the spoils of the field suffi¬ 
ciently testify to Lhdr wealth and magnificence, 
.^mong them figure a royal warchariot entirely of 
gold and thirty-one chariots plated With gold, stat¬ 
ues w ith the heads of gold, thousands of pounds of 
golden and silver rings,, jewds all descriptions, 
large tables of cedar-wood, inlaid with gold and 
precious stones, thrones with their footstools of 
cedar-wood and ivory, etc,, etc. Their tribute, too, 
when they paid it. the Khetas mostly sent in pre¬ 
cious metals and atones. Silver was the metal they 
most affected* and when, after an intermittent war¬ 
fare of four hundred years, a lasting peace was at 
last concluded between them and the Lgyptian Pha¬ 
raoh Ramses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
treaty wan engraved on a large plate or dbk of silver. 
This happened in the first part of Lho fourteenth 
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century Ri . Ihogto after the interference of Assyria 
BdifJe of irl Babylonian affairs: see p T 2u), in con¬ 
sequence of a very famous brittle fought 
near the Hit Lite capital KAIiESH on the 
river O^jsTIls, and in which Ramse* If. indeed 
gained the x ictory, but at a cost and after a long 
doubtful struggle, which made it amount almost 
to a defeat. At least he accepted a reconciliation 
as eagerly as hh adversary sought it. 

17. Like the Egyptians, the Hittitcs belonged to 
the great Hurnitic division of mankind—- r Jf eth, son 
of Canaan/’ Chapter X. of Genesis (v, 15) calls them, 
and Hetli coma* immediately after Sidoii k the ^first- 
burn/’ TEii^ at once locates them,—since both Ca¬ 
naan and Siticm were, as we have seen, geographical 
terms,* and places them just xvhcrc history finds 
them : in very earl} r possession of the greater pnil 
of Canaan (Syria) h in compact masses or scattered 
tribes. But they xvere only the southern branch of 
a vigorous flumfEic stock which had its headquar¬ 
ters in the Taurus range, its continuation, Mount 
Mas! ns, and the Armenian Mountains, At what 
time or by what route a migrating body of H audits 
reached this wide streak of mountain land is, in¬ 
deed, beyond the power of even conjecture to sur^ 
misc- but It is quite plain that, once they got there, 

1 hey stayed for long years. For locomotion is not 
■is ea>y in roadless mountain passes and narrow, 
diut-in im untain valleys as on the open plain, and 
once fractions of races get wedged into such nooks. 


■ See “ Story of CbaXdu,* 9 p m 134. 
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they stay until forced, by increasing numbers or by 
want, to sei]-] forth new sti nrm^ In search of other 
quarters- That is why mountain race.-* develop very 
marked individual qualities, which,, having had time 
to become rooted habits of body and rnirni—a 
second nature* as it were—never are entirely lost, 
even under the influence of totally different condi¬ 
tions, Thus it U that the Hluitea* fong after their 
descent into the hot plains of Canaan, still preserved 
in their at Lire—the use of boots* of the idosc-beltcd 
tunic—certain signs betraying a Northern origin 
This is very plainly shown on the Egyptian wail* 
paintings which represent the battle of Kuilcah and 
reproduce with great accuracy the distinctive traits 
of the nations that took part in it* 

t8- The Hittrtrs had another and still more im¬ 
portant capital than Kadesh—KARKfTEiHrsH on the 
Euphrates, a city as strong, from a military point of 
view, as U was powerful and wealthy* hei ng situated 
at the junction of the two coin mere ial high muds— 
that from Egypt to the mountains of Armenia 
(south to north | and that between Babylon and 
Nineveh, on one side, and the rich trading cities 
along the sea on the other least to wist). Tim city 
in time became their principal capital* the great 
national centre. So that the King of Karkhemish Is 
frequently styled by the Assyrians u King of tlie 
[lEttitcs" in a general way, although the flit tiles 
like all ancient nations, were split tutu a great many 
larger or smaller principalities, the petty ruler* of 
which all rejoiced in the title of 14 king." It would 
seeui, however, that in the course of time, he of 
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Karkhcmbh came to exercise a certain supremacy 
over them all* could summon them to follow him to 
wars, and could rely on their service-, as one entitled 
to command them. Next to him in power and im¬ 
portance was undoubtedly the King of Kadesh, 
These two appear to have controlled, between them, 
the Hittitc cities and tribes scattered all over the 
northern part of Syria, but w ere separated by various 
alien peoples, with names familiar from the Bible— 
Amorites, Hfvitts, Jebusitcs, etc. from a southern 
branch of their nation, the Hittites of Hebron, be¬ 
tween the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean—-the 
same whom we found selling; to Abraham, for a sum 
of money i in silver again !j p the piece of land of which 
he made his family bulying-place,* These southern 
Hittites reached in an intermittent chain to the 
boundaries of Egypt, and as they cannot but have 
had connections with the Shasus of Si nab it is very 
probable That they took part in the great Invasion. 
Indeed, some eminent scholars more than suppose 
that one of the unknown Hyksos dynasties was 
Hittite r This, if proved, would account still more 
fully for the bitter enmity which could not vent it¬ 
self sufficiently through four centuries of war. 

tg. On the whole, the Hittites of the South had a 
more difficult position than those of the North. 
Not only did they have to bear the first brunt of an 
Egyptian invasion, but they were scattered and 
wedged in amidst various hostile Tribes, and in the 
territory of the most powerful and compact nation 


See fjlftty of Chaldea/ pp. 347-344+ 
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of this r.^irm, the confederation of the PEUSirmi* 
so well known to us as Pjiilisiines, and from who>L 
name the modern one of the whole country—P ales* 
TlN'E -Is derived. It is no wonder that the weight 
of the national greatness and power should gradually 
have retired from thorn and centred in the more 
solid Northern empire with its more numerous 
Hsttite population. As Assyria increased in might 
and became more aggressive towards Sts Western 
neighbor*, the glory of the Hit rites, weakened as 
they were by the Idng w ars w ith Egypt and harassed 
by the Amontes and other peoples of Syria, began 
to wane. At the time of the battle of Kadcsh they 
were perhaps at their culminating point. The de¬ 
cline after that was neither sudden nor even marked^ 
yet the records o t Assyria's warlike career show it 
to have been steady and sure; and seven bund red 
years after the battle, the empire succumbed tmdfcr 
the persistent attacks of a long line of Assyrian con¬ 
querors, the confederation dissolved, and the Krug 
of Karkhemish made place for an Assyrian governor 
The race was, however, not destroyed, nor even its 
rule extinct: the greatness that departed from one 
branch of if shifted to another. Already at the 
time of thefr greatest prosperity—from the fifteenth 
century U.£.—the f fitthes had begun to reach oat 
toward* the west, or, mther, north-west. From 
the cold, rugged mountain region, their oldest 
known home, they passed into the vast peninsular 
region of Western Asia, known as Asia MltfOk, 
pushing onward to the beautiful littoral of that 
loveliest portion of the Mediterranean, There they 
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founded or conquered cities and states. There we 
shall find their traces again when those countries, in 
their turn, take their pi,ices in the panorama which 
the history of the Hast slowly unrolls before us: 
but there, for the present, we must leave them. 

30 . At all events, when tile nitrite empire finaTly 
peri shed, about 700 B.C., it cannot be said to have 
met with an untimely end. It had endured, from 
lirst to last, about three thousand years, a term 
of existence nearly double that fated to its con- 
conquerors. For already in the great astrological 
work associated With the name of Sargnn of Agade* 
we find the following item entered in a list of astro, 
nomical observations in connection with events on 
earth ; 11 On the tdth day (of the month Ab) there 
was an eclipse; the King of Accad died; the God 
Nergal (i.e., wan devoured in the land.—On the 20th 
day there was an eclipse r the king of the land 
hhatti attacked the country and took possession of the 
throne." As “ Kma'ITI *' is the name invariably 
given to the Ilittites in the Chaldean and Assyrian 
inscriptions, there can be no doubt but that this is a 
record of an early Hi trite invasion in Mesopotamia, 
From which It follows that they were then already 
settled in the region between the Orrmtes and Eu¬ 
phrates (in other words, between Mesopotamia and 
I'ltosnicta), t.e., virtually in the same regions which 
they occupied later on, towards the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the third thousand 
If.c., with the difference that at this early period the 
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central point of their power lay probably rather in 
the southern part of their territory than in Karkhe¬ 
rn ish + their later capital 

21 . Still their relations to the ancient Chaldean 
slates cannot always have heen hostile. They muat, 
at some time, have been closely connected with those 
venerable seats of civilization, if they have not, in 
their migrations, actually passed 111 rough the great 
valley between the rivers and sojourned awln]e in it, 
For their own culture* as regards both religion and 
art. bears the unmistakable stamp of a Cl laid, can 
origin. Of the former, indeed, little is yet known, 
save that they gave to their highest god the name 
of SUTEKTJ, i+ ting of 1 leaven and earth,” and that 
the goddess Tshtar. as worshipped in Karkhemish. 
bore the name of ATARGATIS (Hittite corruption of 
her Chaldean namekandwas ministered to in her 
temple by it large band of girls and wo men, her com 
secrated* or "sacred," priestesses. As to their art, 
sculptured monuments of their?, have been discovered 
which clearly prove its affinity with that of early 
Ha by I on <scu No. 5), although for their writing 
they made use of signs or hieroglyphics entirely of 
their own invention, and unlike cither the cuneiform 
or Egyptian writing. Little has been done as yet 
for the decipherment of such Hitt ite inscriptions as 
have been recovered, Hut when we consider that 
as late as ten years ago no one yet dreamed of the 
existence of a great Hittite nation* and a Hittite 
empire reaching from the frontiers of Egypt to the 
s hares of the Bosphorus* wc shall wonder not that 
so little should be accomplished, but rather that so 
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much new knowledge should have been partly se. 
cured and partly indicated. It is to Professor A. H. 
Sayce of Oxford, to his> wonderful tngeuuitv, his 
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untiring industry, and passionate pinnrt'ring j.eal m 
opening new fields of investigation, that ive owe a 
revelation which even now may already lit termed 
a revolution, so startling f s the light it has unex- 
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pcetedly thrown- on a vast tract of ancient history 
hitherto obscure mtd utterly neglected. 

22, From their portion, tile KhattJ s or Hitrito* 
were the natural foes of Assyria—formidable neigh¬ 
bors to a rising power, obnoxious to an ambitious 
one, Ar_unjlng] + y% they were the fir-t against whom 
the y mug but already agg revive nation toted it h 
weapons. Aaahur-UbftUit (the king who marched 
duwn to Babylon to avenge the murder of his 
grandson about r^Sd H-C r sec p. 21) directed short 
e k pedition 5 to the west and. nortFi-west of S incveh„ 
against mounts in tribes, who were either Nitrite 
outposts or closely adjoined the territory of the 
I Unites proper. His successors followed the same 
impulse, only they pushed further into the runup tains 
and descended lower southward, not only firmly cs T 
tahlfahmg their dominion over aJI the land from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates,—which latter might 
be considered Assyria s natural western boundary,— 
hut gradually extending their invasions far beyond 
it- into the plain-land of Syria. As booty abounded 
and population increased, new dries sprang up 
around the two older capitals* Asshur and Nineveh. 
Each raid, too. brought t lion sands of captives, who 
had to be disposed of in same way—and what better 
employment for them than to build those gigantic 
mounds and ponderous palaces, the cost of which, 
a* valued in human labor, gives such bewildering 
figures ?* Thus we find King Stl ALM A- Abontl300 
NESER L, shortly before i too Dx.. found* 
ing the great city of Kainh, which became ““t 
a third capital, and the favorite residence of sev- 
* See “ Stqry *}f ChrtdflEfc* p. -|S. 
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t-ral. of the iiiM>a[ powerful later monarch*, This 
is the city which Layard brought to light at 
Nimrud, the dc-serted and dismantled *■ Larissa" of 
Xenophon. Separated from each other onlv by a 
fen miles, and moreover united by the course of the 
Tigris, these three cities almost appear like separate 
quarter., of one vast capital, and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the first explorers much inclined 
to this view. This date oi 1300 b.c. is a notable 
one in Assyrian history. It is about that year— 
probably a few years later— that the first conquest of 
Ha by Ion by an Assyrian king is recorded, a feat of 
arms associated with the name of TuKL'LTt-KrN 4 n t 
son of Shalmaneser I., who had a signet ring made 
bearing his name and title, w ith the in- 
SsSrimr sc|r iption 11 Cimqui'rjT of Knr.Dtmyask.'' 

flis success, however, cannot have been a 
pLrmanent one, it appetiM that he lost this very 
signet ring, which llic Babylonian^ with pardon¬ 
able vanity, preciously preserved in their royal 
treasure, possibly m memory of the conqueror's pre 
capitate and disastrous retreat, flattering to their na. 
tional pride. Six hundred years later it was found 
and carried home by one who achieved the same 
conquest far more thoroughly—King Sennacherib, 
who thought the recovery of thii undent trophy of 
sufficient importance to record the occurrence and 
the ring's history in his annaJs H thus enabling us to 
Secure one more among rhe few authentic dates of 
enil- history; a date the more interesting 

Esmliii of , * - . - - . 

i la m * * 1Fl * ** comcic * es exactly 

m rP with chat of the exodus nf the Jews out 
of Egypt under the leadership >-f Moses* Thus 
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the beginning of the thirteenth century B.r* shows 
us Assyria not only fast approachmg she period of 
her glory F but already con fro n ted K in various stages 
of their development, by the three powers which 
of nil others were to be connected, for good and 
for evil* with her future destinies; the power of 
Babylon* that of the Miitites (then already on the 
wane), and Elial of the Jews—the latter a* yet only a 
specie on the horizon, undiscerrilblc to the eyes of 
the high and mighty rulers of Asshur. 




II. 

I’llE FIRST OR OH' EMPIltK.—TI^LATIJ-PILESER I. 

I. In the south and south-east portion of the vast 
mountain region which spreads between the great 
chain of the Caucasus and that of the Taurus with 
tEs prolongations, in more or less parallel ridges vary¬ 
ing; iji height and ruggedness, there are two of the 
must remarkable lakes in the world: Lake Van and 
Lake U'RUiUEII. In the first place, they arc situ¬ 
ated at an elevation at which one hardly expects to 
find such large sheets of water, the former over 500G 
and the latter over 4000 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean ; and Lake Urumich, the larger of 
the two* is, at a rough estimate not very much in¬ 
ferior in size to Lake Ontario. Secondly, they 
have a peculiarity unusual in lakes: their water is 
salt. That of Lake Urn mi eh especially is far 
more so than that of any sea. enough to materially 
increase its weight and buoyancy, or* to use the 
scientific expression, J *specific gravity." Sir Henry 
Rawlinnon gives the follows g account of h : 14 1 hr 
specific gravity of the water* from the quantity of 
salt which it retains in solution, h great; so much 
so Indeed* that a vessel nf 100 tons burthen, alien 
loaded, is not expected to have more draught than 
three or four feet at the utmost* The heaviness 
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nf rhe water also prevents the lake from being 
much affected With storms, . . * A gate of wind 
can raise the waters but a few feel; and as soon as 
the storm has pa- - il they subside again into their 
deep, heavy* deathlike sleep/ 1 Of course no hsli or 
living thing of any sort can exist in such brine. 
What makes these peculiarities doubly striking b 
that they are the very same for w liicli the great lake 
of Pales tine, the so-called Dead Sea, Jias always b«n 
famous: a salt-water bottom, perhaps the lowest in 
the world, since it lies [300 feet Maw the level of the 
Mediterranean, These two lakes, with a difference 
of 3500 feet between their levels, yet identical in 
nature, are equally remnants of former seas, pools 
of that immense ocean of which tile Caspian Sea 
b but a more gigantic memorial* and which once 
upon a time, ages before man had appeared on the 
earth, covered the greater part of Asia, Europe and 
Africa* with only the very highest mountain 
ridges—such as the Himalaya, the Caucasus, the 
Atlas, and, partly, the Alps—rbing above the waters 
and forming solitary ami widely scattered islands. 
The time will come when all these salt pools will 
dry up and leave nothing but hanks of salt, like 
thosc deposits whkh are frequrnt 3 y rnrt with m I fie 
sandy steppes of Centra! Asia and South-eastern 
Russia, and from a distance startle the traveller, 
parched with heat and half spent with thirst, with 
the appearance of snowdrifts. 

2 , Both Take Urumieh and Lake Van were well 
known to the Assyrians* and the peoples who lived 
around them again and again were subjected to 
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their iitroads and depredations, Of the two. Lake 
Van was perhaps the most familiar to the indcfatr 
gable conquerors The exceedingly rough and sc* 
verdy cold country in which it is situated—part of 
the region now known under themame of Kt foistan 
— belonged to the vast man main-la ml somewhat 
vaguely designated by the Assyrians as NaTht, or 
Lands of NaTki. The valleys between the differ¬ 
ent mountain spurs were inhabited by independent 
tribes, each calling itsdf a nation, while their 
chieftains are all awarded the title of •‘king/" 
Loosely, if at all, connected w ith each other, they 
were an easy prey to the compact and wclhtrained 
armies which, year after year, pushed further into 
their fastnesses, and heft me which they generally 
fled deeper and higher into the mountains —* 1 like 
birds," in the exp revive phrase of the historical 
inscriptions* There they would hide until the in¬ 
vaders, who had too much to do in many places 
to linger long in one, had departed, or else, pressed 
by hunger and cold, coin pel led by the destruction 
of their homesteads and the massacre of their war* 
dors anti swell uf their people ms had stayed behind, 
they won LI come down, and. to put an end to the 
present misery, submit and pay tribute, 

3. At one of She sources of the Tigris, somewhat 
to the west of Lake Van. there L a sculpture on a 
natural rock, smoothed for the purple, represent* 
ing a king in the attitude of painting the way, with 
the following inscription : " Jiy the help of A^hur, 
Sftamasb, Ramin, the great goda* my lord*, L Tr* 
KtlLTT-FA LESH a RR A, King of Assyria, son of . * # ft 
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(here follow the nami-s of his father and grand¬ 
father* with their titles)—" the conqueror from the 
great Sea of the West to the sea of the land uf 
Nairi* for the third time have invaded the land of 
Main." Tlii^ monument* the oldest memorial of 
Assyria's conquests tn the North, is also the earliest 
specimen of Assyrian bas-relief sculpture yet found, 
and represents the first really great king of that 
country* at least the first whose doings are* owing 
to a series of lucky chances, well known to us. 
The manner of its discovery* too* is of unusual 
interest, as it did much in its time to finally silence 
the doubts which were for a long while entertained 
by over-cautious and sceptical scholars concerning 
the reliability of cuneiform decipherment, At the 
reading of a long inscription of Ashnmrizirpai* a 
much later king* whose palace Layard laid open at 
Nimrud, some lines were made out to mention this 
very sculpture, with an exact description of its loca¬ 
tion. With no other guide than this* the place was 
explored and the sculpture found, a result which es¬ 
tablished beyond a doubt the claim of Assyriology 
to be real science, dealing with positive facts and 
systematic researches, and not merely with ingen¬ 
ious and more or less phu-ibte guesses, as had by 
many been thought probable. However* this com 
formation ought already to have been superfluous, 
for the discovery happened in 18 62, and in JS57 an 
experiment had been made which ought itself to 
have been sufficient. 

4. At the exploration of a vast mound at Kileh- 
Sherghat (ancient Asshur) the excavators had ex- 
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traded from the Four corner-chambers in the foun¬ 
dations * four cylinders, in the form of octagonal 
prism^f about eighteen inches in height, which 
bore tlu.- name of Tukultt-paleslwirni.i while the in¬ 
scription stamped on the bricks revealed the fact 
that the mound had once been a temple of RamAti. 
restored by the same king. Two of the cylinders 
were in excellent preservation ; of the two others 
only a few fragments were available ; but the loss 
was not great, as they all were but the repetition 
of the same inscription- As this was the first un¬ 
broken text of considerable length—over a thou¬ 
sand lines—which had as yet been recovered, the 
arrival of the cylinders at the British Museum 
created much excitement, and it was determined to 
make them the subject of an experiment which 
should be a decisive Eest of the value of the new 
science. When the inscription had been litho¬ 
graphed, copies were sent to the four scholars who 
were then foremost in the work of decipherment: 
Sir Henry' Rawlinson. Mr. Fox T albot, Dr. Hinder 
and Mr- J. Oppert, Each was to contribute a trans¬ 
lation of the text independently of the others, and 
at the end of a month the work was completed and 
the manuscripts were sent in to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which was to officiate a* umpire. When 
i he four translations were printed in four parallel 
columns, no layman but must have seen at a glance 
that they were the rendering of the same text, the 


* Se-c “ L Sfurv uf Chaldea.* p. 114" 
I tiee Ibid.., IfljUftEratlon Va. 51. 
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d tampan tie-; between them being only in details, 
and such as were: to be expected from the still im¬ 
perfect kmiwkdge of tile language. The transla¬ 
tion lias since been rehandled and improved several 
limes, and the latest and most perfect version is in 
many particulars very different from those first 
attempts; yet these were too convincing* on the 
whole# not to have been considered by most as final 
proof in favor of cuneiform research, and invet¬ 
erate doubters, if such remained, bad to yield to 
the evidence of the sculpture and inscription so 
strangely discovered five years later. 

5 - The inscription, as it happened# proved of the 
greatest interest in itself* apart from the philolog¬ 
ical use to which it was put. It gives a minute 
account of the first five years of Titi LATH-PIF.ESESt L 
(For this s the common, though corrupt, reading of 
the namei F and brings before us this warrior king 
with the vividness of a full-length portrait, at the 
same time that it gives us a complete picture of the 
greatness Assyria had reached in his reign, which 
Tfaiiith it* Covers the end of the twelfth century 
ah^LiE 1 ' " U.C.— H.2a-T loo. Its beginnings were 

most brilliant* and it is no idle boast when 
he declares, with more truth than modesty, in the 
long and elaborate preamble of which the open¬ 
ing paragraph has already been quoted (see pp. 

5 ind 6) : 11 No rival had I in battle. To the land 
of Assyria 1 added la nth to its people I added 
people. I enlarged tnv territory, ail their countries 
I subdued ° fhis enemies)* That he was not the 
first to do these things* and that Assyria's con- 
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quests had already extended far beyond the orig¬ 
inal district on the Tigris, both to the north and 
west, ls proved by the Fact that most ol the expedi¬ 
tions which occupied the first five years of his reign 
were directed against rebellious provinces and un¬ 
submissive neighbors. Of these latter the first to 
fed Iris might were certain Hittite tribes of the 
mountains between the sea and the L pper Euphra¬ 
tes, whom he attacked in their own country.—"a 
land difficult of access. 1 '—and defeated with their 
five kings and twenty thousand warriors. <+ VV ith 
their corpses," ss ys the king, " 1 strewed the moun¬ 
tain passes and the heights. 1 took awm y their 
property, a countless booty, Six thousand warri¬ 
ors. the remnant of their army, who had fled before 
my arms, embraced my feet* 1 carried them away 
and counted them among the inhabitants of rny 
own land/ 1 This was only a beginning. From one 
mountain district to another the king marched labo¬ 
riously but victoriously, through rugged, pathless 
countries, which arc vividly portrayed in a few scat¬ 
tered notices. 113 one place the inscription mentions 
that a way had to be cleared with the axe through 
dense undergrowth and full-grown trees; In another 
again we read : 11 1 entered high and steep mountains 
that had crests like the edge of a dagger, imprac¬ 
ticable For my chariots, I left my chariots, and 
climbed the steep mountains ; " or else : Through 
mighty mountains 1 made my way in tny chariot as 
Far as the ground was even enough, and where it was 
too rugged, on my feet, 1 " 

6* The king prides him self m having *■ passed 
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none much advanced on them in this direction. And 
as he attacked successively and separately the van- 
ohs independent kingdoms located among the high- 
lands around the Upper Euphrates and Upper Tigris, 
the result was everywhere the same: monotonously 


through precipitous defiles, the inside of which no 
king before him had beheld, 1 ' and oil having travelled 
high and far. where no road was ever made. Indeed, 
tie seems to have pushed very nearly as far north 
into the Armenian ranges as any Assyrian ever did ; 
many of Ids successors followed his footsteps, but 
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terrible and disastrous to the mountaineers^ monot¬ 
onous too m the rc.-iid in^p as the same horrible details 
are repeated in the same almost stereotype phrases 
of cold, matter-of-fact narrative, which make the 
picture of devastation all the more impressively 
ghastly. Forests, passes, heights filled and covered 
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with the bodies nf their defender*, corpses thrown 
into the Tigris or carried into it by its affluents; 
cities burned and destroyed, pn lures robbed and 
** made heaps of 11 ; the families of kings led away 
captive with thousands of their subjects* or, if the 
kings submitted and their homage were graciously 
accepted, carried to Assyria as hostages, then mb 
4 
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nute enumerations of spoils in horsea, chariots, cattle, 
plate, and bars of bronze, etc.* not forgetting "the 
gods of the vanquished—these few lines sum up 
pagez of Tiglaili-Pilcseris triumphant inscription. 
Of tile first hall of ft almost every paragraph re¬ 
counts the conquest of some one country or king¬ 
dom p and genera Ely concludes with one of the fol¬ 
lowing statements : 41 I carried away their posses¬ 
sions, f burned all their cities with fire, I demanded 
from them hostages, tribute and contributions;" 
or T ++ J laid on them the heavy yoke of my rule, and 
commanded them to bring me yearly tribute to m\ 
city of Asshur; *' or, ,k I conquered the land in all 
its extent and added it to the territory of my coun¬ 
try : p ' or, lastly,, M I pardoned them, imposed trib¬ 
ute on them p and made them subject to Asshur* 
my lord." From one country he took *■ their twenty- 
five gods/* and, having brought them to 11 his city 
of A^bur/'placed them in its principal temples*- 
veiy much in the same spirit with which he would 
have incorporated royal prisoners in his own house¬ 
hold as slaves. 

7- One expedition must have been fraught with 
mor- than ordinary difficulty and danger* to judge 
from the particulars into which the inscription en¬ 
ters and the peculiar solemnity of the preamble, 
which is, on a smaller scale, almrmt a repetition of 
the great opening paragraphs. TfgJath-Pileser had 
to deal on this occasion not with separate tribes or 
nation % but with a coalition of nearly all the king* 
nf the land of Najri. At least he gives a list of 
twenty-three, lopvhojn he adds sixty more in a 
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lump—dghty-thrce in alL Even though the mag- 
nitud^ of this figure is a positive proof that the so- 
called “kings 1 " were in reality no more than chief¬ 
tains of mountain tribes (perhaps something like the 
great Highland “clans” of old Scotland^ still their 
union must have made them formidable, especially 
in a wild region of wooded mountain fastnesses and 
narrow passes* as familiar and friendly to them as 
they were unknown and dangerous to the invaders. 
For this h the paragraph in which particular men¬ 
tion is made of the fact that no king before Tiglath- 
PH^ser had ever before entered that region. Tile 
enjire relation of this remarkable campaign is so 
ffvcly and entertaining, so full of characteristic de. 
lads, that it may stand here, almost unabridged, as 
a specimen of the early monumental literature of 
Assyria at its best. 

IJ in iJurwt , . * Asahur, thtx Lord i arm me r who know* no 

dclor in war, no rival Jji battle, whr^e rale h righkuui. over the 
four quaner* of the world, Eoifxrdg tihlmnE kingdom* on the shi tm 
ofEhd Upper ftca K which knew dot *NbndsstQD T and I went forth. 
Acra^ iftipratfPnLble heights and through precJptEoiia defat* the In¬ 
ride ckT which no king hart beheld before. I pa^ed. Through siaiccn 
mighty mount j in ridge* [thenamef arc gluen t— 111 J marched in my 

chariot wlirie the ground was flood ^ where h wnt. imuiLo&jliJ^ I 
cleared a way W?ih aitrs, and bridges for ihe passage of ray troops I 
constructed cicelErnlly well, t cro^rd the Euphrates. The kings 
of.... (here follows the lb.i)— H rc?gc ther twenty-three: Brings of the 
Liihfk n f Xairin aistnthleil I heir chariots .liul tronpa In I he midaf of 
EhoJr cmiti tries and came forth ti> do halite a^iinsf me. Ily rlur fm- 
onslaught inf my mighty arm* I conquered them. I destroyed 
forEr niimcrnu* a,rmk* like RimAn p itedrtf^«rtr; with the corpses 
of their warriors T skewed the mountain heights and the efidn^urcM 
of [heir cities » With atraw. Their [» chariots I destroyed in the 
battle i aettv Iring* of iheJantte of Nafrt, with those whnj had come iq 
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thrir L pursued u* she Upper Sea. THrir great ddc*. I tmhL 

l Infer sp.>LK I heir imhm'JM k in*i 1 carried r iff, i FurFr tawm J burned frith 
fhe> E ii&rifVycdi I • u lE I hum waMt* made ihc-^pH- i-e shem nud l^iu! for 
I he ptoifghr Xu mi: mien herds otf steeds, adu, calvtas, anil jiiipt^tm'nU 
irithml number I earrfeil burnt The Jiiftgs of ibc ]jmds of Nafri 
my haml captured alfve, all of them. To these ffame kln^s T graced 
favor. Caplbe ^nd fomnd,. J released them before Sh.imis.rik, my hmi, 
and ItUile tbcm *wc=ir the oath of iny frrea? Rods for a Li cum mg days, 
nude ihem sweai uileyiaitce fareim, J'hetr tMWrttt, the off-;prinR 
uf their royalty, T Leak aj hoatape^ J imposed on them trfbttEc of 
faw *r«da and accei hulls and dismissed them to ilhiir respective 
Giitmtriee. Sfnl*. kltip o ( Daydiii "—(one of the IwtfiLy-thrccf— 

11 who did not iiibmit to Aftihar t my Eordp I Irroiigbt euptMAnd hoimrfc 
to taf City at A^hlir. Favor J granted him, and from my city of 
Afl&hNf dismissed him, a devoted Mmuit of the peat j^odi, to live and 

rfiibmisstve. The vast \amU nf \afri I took fa a]j iheir ejtlcnt* and 
all ffiiir kings J brought low to mj feet,** 

It is impassible not io notice the remarkably mild 
treatment which Tig!aih-Pilcserewarded to the King 
oi NaTri, a treatment so strongly contrasting with 
his usual Summary proceedings ns plainly to indi¬ 
cate u conciliatory intention. He couJd not but 
admit that Assyria could not afFord continual repe¬ 
titions of such adventurous campaigns into remote 
and inaccessible mountain wilds as he had ju^t suc¬ 
cessfully carried out, and was wisely content with 
turning unruly and perhaps aggressive neighbors 
into vassals and tributary allies, without attempting 
actually Eo annex rheir countries or letting the hand 
of “ Asshur, his lord/' weigh too heavily on therm 
fl. These conquests in the North seem to have 
been his principal occupation and most important 
achievement. An expedition to the South-east, 
into the outposts of the Zagros Mountains, lb men¬ 
tioned indeed as successful and profitable, hut with- 
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out much emphasis. Neither Joes the inscription 
divdl with any excessive complacency on a campaign 
ln l]lt Wc-st P directed against the « Aramaean River- 
land, "and which extended the rule nf Assyria to 
the Euphrates. where the river bulge* otit in an 
immense bow, furthest towards eHl- Mediterranean. 
\ ct t h is very j>a ragraph is o f gre at intere st , a s 
being the first official mention of a people who were 
destined to great power. For only a few hundred 
yestrs after the time of Tiglath-Ffteter I. p the Ara- 
m:eans p a purely Semitic race who had probably 
also hntted in the Tantl of Shinar and migrated 
thence. Occupied the whole of modem Syria, form¬ 
ing it single kingdom, of which Damascus, originally 
a Hittite city, became the capital. This h one of 
the very feu cities in the world which never en¬ 
tirely perished. Essentially a Semitic centre, it 
retained it* splendor and leading position alt 
through antiquity ; in tile Middle Ages, when the 
Arab* —Semites also—went abroad conquering 
land after land as they preached the religion of 
their prophet, Mahomet, Damascus became one of 
their chief seats of power and learning, little inferior 
to Baghdad itself; and even when the barbarous 
Turks had swept over all the fair countries of West¬ 
ern A sin and engulfed them in their u pstart empire, 
Damascus still held its own, and to this day is a far 
fn >m unimportant place, This sums up for it a 
continuous existence of 3500 years at least, more, 
perhaps, than any other living city can boast. 
Though not founded by the Aramaeans, to this 
nation it was indebted for its, greatness But here. 
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ahoiit It20 ax— from ihe passing mention of the 
‘ J AraWean river!and 1 which the Assyrian conqueror 
crosses, to make 3 silt!t!en and rapid razzia Initp the 
land of the Kliatli. where he surprises and " plunders 
K ark hem is h in-me day -wc find that it was as yet 
only an unimportant tribe, which had nut ventured 
beyond the sheltering river. Evidently they were 
the successors of the H ittltes in the land wc call 
Syria* gathering strength as these lost it. treading 
close on their heels, and occupying territory and 
cities as fast as the Hittites evacuated them in 
their retreating movement towards thdr montitam 
strongholds, 

Q. Alter going over each of his campaigns more 
or less minutely, Tiglath-Pilescr thus sums up the 
result of them in a concise yet comprehensive 
statement, the utterly unadorned simplicity of w hich 
lends it a certain impressive grandeur : 

*- Fortf-tvo cnantrfes alto^ethtr and ibdr prince*, fmhi bevand 
thu Zab* ilit- fEinDtc fore»E dittrieKs at: I hr Iwimdsriu, lu the 

land Khatti bryuhd Use Euphrates and tiisro the Scj af the 

icttrirtg ma rT — Uli* Mcdilciraneim ahotfE the mouth df the OxantMl 
— u my hand hai coticjncml from the begEnmng of my rei^n unlit thr 
fifth yt-ar of my rute, I made thftn H]>ealt tme language, razeiTtfd 
their ImtagESp and Emptistd. tribute mi lbcm. H 

ia So far the warrior and conqueror. But there 
is another side to his character, which is pictured 
with equal life-likeness in this invaluable record. 
He shows himself to us as a prude nt sovereign, who 
devotes the leisure he has so hardly earned to 
works of peace and to the Increase of Ink. country's 
power* “ I made chariots and yokes for the greater 
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might of my country, more than there were before, 
and provided them with teams of horses. To the 
land of Asshur I added land, to its people I added 
people; 1 improved the condition of my subjects, 
I made them dwell in peaceful homes Leads/ 1 He 
tells us that he " fortified ruinous castles/* filled the 
royal granaries throughout Assyria, and collected 
into herds, dS like flock* of sheep," the wild goats, 
dcer F antelopes, winch he had caused to be caught 
in the forests of the mountainous countries through 
which he passed; they multiplied and furnished 
choice victims for the altars of the great gods. 
I'for did lie nmlt to care for the adornment of his 
capital and of his country generally. Even while 
□n the march, he found time to admire the beauti¬ 
ful forest trees and order numbers of them to be 
carefully taken out of their native ground, trans- 
ported to Assyria, and there planted In the royal 
gardens and parks. He mentions cedars and two 
other kinds of trees, of which the names have been 
deciphered but not identified, and says of them: 
fci - ... these trees which in the limes of the kings,, 
my fathers of cild H no one had planted, I took and 
planted then in the gardens of my country ; also 
precious garden grapes which 1 had riot yet brought 
into my country, 1 got and enriched with Khem the 
gardens of Assyria." 

11 . The king also makes us witness his favorite 
pastime, the chase, in which he seems to have im 
dufged on an imposing scale during his various ex¬ 
peditions. All the countries he visited, as well as 
Assyria itself, swarmed with lions and other wild 
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beasts, differing according U> the different regions ; 
so tliat the abundance of game was as unlimited; as 
was the royal huntsman's ardor to pursue it* That 
the distinction gained ill this way was considered 
most kingly and glorious, is evident from the pride 
with which he recounts his exploits in the chase, 
tendering due thanks always to "his patrons, 
Ninth and Nergal. the two tutelary' ddtius of war 
and hunting, especially Nergal. whose sacred emblem 
seems to have been the human-headed winged lion. 
Of four wild bulls which he killed in the desert, on 
the border of the land of the Khatti, with his own 
bow and sharp-pointed spear, he carried the hides 
and horns as trophies to " his rity of Asshnr, as 
also the hides and tusks of ten male elephants 
killed bv him in tile desert, while four elephants he 
took alive and brought to his capital. 14 Under the 
auspices of Nineb, my patron," he goes on to say. 
i« i killed 120 lions in my youthful ardor, in the ful¬ 
ness of my manly might on my own feet, and #» 
lions I killed from my chariot. All kinds of beasts 
and fowls 1 added to my hunting spoils.” 

13, So great was this king's fondness for curios¬ 
ities in natural history that when the King of Egypt 
wished to cement a courteous interchange of Friend, 
liness by some acceptable gift, hi? coutd think of 
nothing more acceptable to send than a large river 
animal—surely a crocodile of the Nile—and some 
« beasts of the great sea." This curious incident, 
however, we know, not from Tiglath-Pilesers own 
cylinder, but from a fragment of a much later in¬ 
scription, in which another famous conqueror-king 
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goes over the deeds of his great predecessor. 
Though extremely concise, this account reproduces 
the essential statements of the lengthy original, and 
even adds a few particulars, among which the most 
interesting is a mention of the fact that Ttglntli-PiJc- 
ser mounted ships of Arvad and killed a , . h . i,per¬ 
haps a dolphin?) in the great sea/ 1 Now Arvad 
(or ArauuSJ is the most northern of the Phoenician 
cities, on the shore of that part of the Mediterranean 
which the Assyrians called 11 the Upper Sea of the 
setting sun/' and it would seem from this passage 
that our king was the first of his nation to go out 
to sea. From what we already know of him we 
can well fancy that he took no little pride in this 
pleasure-sail, both as a political demonstration, a 
sort of taking posses-sion of the ticw r element,—con¬ 
sidered until then as the exclusive domain of the 
sons of Canaan along the shore,—and also as an 
Opportunity to indulge his passionate love of sport 
by a novel experience It must have been a mem¬ 
orable and festive occasion* and one wishes one 
might have a glimpse of the pageant, graced as it 
doubtless was by all the gorgeourmess of Oriental 
costume in its richest display and by the blue splen¬ 
dor of those wonderful waters and skies. 

13. We thus take leave of Tiglath Fileaer at the 
height of his power and glory, with a feeling of 
admiration for his hemic and brilliant personal 
qualitee*; and it Is not without regret we learn that 
towards the end of his reign that power was some¬ 
what shaken and that glory dimmed. Like all the 
other Assyrian kings of whom we possess records, he 
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had wars with Babylonia, and this was always their 
unlucky direction. Even during the period of As¬ 
syria's highest fortunes, when she was invariably 
successful against the nations that surrounded her 
to the west, north, and east, she often was roughly 
checked In the South—very, naturally, since Baby¬ 
lonia, once her metropolis and teacher, was now her 
equal in the arts of peace and war, her equal—'if not 
her superior still~—in culture. ^ rt, ever since 1 u- 
kulti-NinOb I, had entered Babylon In triumph ami 
written himself '* conqueror of Kar-Dunyash," the 
younger monarchy seems to have claimed supremacy 
over the mother country, and the claim to have been, 
at most times and in a general way, acknowledged 
The kings of Babylon, too, from that very epoch, 
suddenly appear with Semitic names instead of the 
Arcadian or Coasaan ones that had succeeded each 
other in a long line; and this alone more than sug¬ 
gests a change .of dynasty effected by the Assyrian 
conquerors wit h a view to their own interests. Some 
kind of allegiance, some form of homage must have 
bean agreed upon, though we have no documents to 
throw light on the subject, for we often hear of 
■•tribute’’ from Babylon ; and when the kings or As 
syria march down into the country it is generally 
to repress w hat they are pleased to term a *' revolt." 
At aii events, the kings of Babylon never ceased to 
assert their independence, alternately, as circum- 
stances prompted, changing their attitude from one 
of self-defence to one *f aggression, with intervals 
of submission and outward inactivity when fortune 
had been too much against them. The relations 
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of the two Mesopotamian monarchies during the 
six hundred years which elapsed between the first 
conquest and the final struggle for life may be de¬ 
scribed as an unending game, with alternating vicis¬ 
situdes, in which each player, when whirring most 
weepingly, was liable sudden defeat, and when 
losing most deeply, wm ready for his revenge, 
Ytglath-Filler l. f like his ancestor, Tukulti-Nineb I., 
had to take his turn at the losing game* and, like 
him, left a trophy of his defeat in his adversary* 
hands—a pledge which the renowned Sennaclicrib, 
when he finally captured Babylon, 400 years later, 
redeemed at the sam c time as the former conquer¬ 
or^ signet ring. In this case, as in the other, it is 
only from Sennacherib's statement that we learn 
anything of the disaster of which he was the final 
avenger* It appears that Tjglath-Pfleser, who in 
a lmost ever)' sentence of his great record bet rays an 
uncommonly religious turn of mind, and seems to 
take more pride in the building and restoration of 
temples than even in Iris warlike deeds, carried 
with him in Iris campaign to Babylonia the statues 
of his favorite god Raman with the eon sort ^goddess, 
Shala; that the M king of Accad lh “ took them away 
and dragged them to Babel." whence Sennacherib 
“brought them, forth " and restored them to their 
own temple. 

14. This completes the information, so unex¬ 
pectedly abundant* which we have concerning Tlg- 
lath-Fileser I., and to which# by far the greatest part 
he has himself contributed in his grcs| cylinder* as 
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he distinctly intended to do when he had four 
copies uf it deposited under the four comer-stones 
of his most Important building— ,J for later days* 
for the day of the future, for all time 2 " Eic exclaim* 
in the dosing pant graph. The mighty figure of the 
warrior king stands forth the more colossal and im¬ 
posing that it stands alone, like a solitary* finely fin¬ 
ished statue in a vivid ray of strong light, against 
a dark background. For alE is darkness around him. 
scarce relieved by a few vaguely flitting shadows. 
As nothing is known of Assyria under hi.s predeces¬ 
sors, except the few morsels of (acts about Ashur- 
U bail it and Tukufti-Niafib, so for two hundred 
years nothing again conies to light of his successors. 
He- 5 name embodies tor us an entire revelation. 
Bis is the first important historical and literary 
record that I he Assyrian ruins have yielded us: hi* 
the first monument of Assyrian art we know ; after 
him—a blank. We have no artistic relics what¬ 
ever, and, as to history, nothing more than, after an 
interval of nearly two centuries, a list of a few royal 
names, with not a scrap of reality about them, 
* + Nothing is known at present of the history of 
these monarchy." says Mr. G + Eawlinscm in his 
“ Five Monarchies / 8 ik Xo historical inscriptions 
belonging to their reign have been recovered ; no 
exploits are recorded of them in the inscriptions of 
later sovereigns* They stand before us, mere 
shadows of mighty names,—proofs of the uncer¬ 
tainty of posthum cm* fame, which is almost as 
much the award of chance as the deserved recom- 
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pen sc of superior menu 1 '* Tln+se Jane_s are cer. 
Eainly forcible and impressive; but. are fcliey 
equally true? Art those really “ mighty names' 1 
that are transmitted to m without a lain Lest record 
of any achievement attached to tliem? Deeds of 
moment,, greatness of any kind, generally survive in 
somr w ay> leave i&wt trace or memory, occur indi¬ 
rectly in later records if contemporary monuments 
are wanting. Assyrian kings, absorbed as they 
were in their own exploits and given to self-glorifi¬ 
cation as they show themselves throughout their 
monumental literature, were not forgetful of their 
more eminent predecessors, and often refer to them 
with reverence and admiration* or at least* as we 
have already repeatedly seen, mention this or that 
fact connected with (heir reigns. That no such 
posthumous mention occurs of any of those who 
succeeded, during the next two centuries, to the 
power so firmly established by Tigliitb-Pilcscr, is 
perhaps hi itsclF rather conclusive proof that there 
was Ifttle to record, nothing especially noteworthy, 
cither as event or personal character, to stand out 
prominently in the memory of posterity and break 
the monotonous if exciting routine of petty war¬ 
fare, hunting, building, and despotic home-rule 
which made up the average career of an Assyrian 
monarch* 

15. At all events,. Tighth-Pileser T. embodies for 
us the first period of Assyria n rise and greatness* 
known as " the First or Old Empire," because the 
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line l»F sovereigns who founded it had apparently 
been as yet unbroken, through probably ns much 
as too years. This remarkable fact is indirectly 

pointed out by Tigtath-Filesor himself, who, after 
naming, in a paragraph of Uis great inscription de. 
voted to his royal genealogy, his own father and 
his ancestors up to the fourth generation hack, 
mentions bis remotest ancestors, J slimklagan and 
Sh amash- RamAn (the first known Patcsis, not yet 
« kings,” of Aa«hur>, the Utter as the original builder 
of the Temple of Aim and Raman Which be takes 
so mud) pride in having reconstructed with greater 
splendor than before. It is evidently under his 
rule, and mainly by his efforts, that Assyria 
may be said to have reached her normal extent 
and boundaries. In the North, the conquerors 
own sculptured effigy, stern and commanding, 
seems to be- forever silently pointing from its rock 
. by the source of the Tigris to the mountain 
ridge known to later antiquity ns MOWS Nl- 
MIATES ('* Snowy Mountains ") as the frontier he 
gained for her. To the west the Euphrates seems 
her most natural boundary, while to the east the 
Zagros chain of many ridges is an unmistakable 
barrier; to the south alone the boundary, though 
well marked by the line of the alluvium, is made 
fluctuating by the uncertain relations between 
Assyria and Babylonia. This region Mr. G, Raw- 
linson defines " the country actually taken into 
Assyria,'* covered by undoubted remains of Assyr¬ 
ian cities and towns, as distinguished from “that 
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which was met!'!)' conquered and held ill subjeo 
liun. ,a The same author then continues: 


w It A axym. be allowed the **ient which i* here to iter, 

she will be a country iydE onIj very mtich JaFger than Chdldu nr HAby- 
ioiLLi, but positively tit Considerable illmenatona, ktJihing on the 
north to the 38th jud on the scuilh to she jjlh parallel, she hid a 
length diagonally 10 the alluvium of 3^0 ■miles, and j breadth be¬ 
tween tike Euphrates and Mount Zugroa varying frusu above jd□ to 
l?o miles. Her area was probably not Jess tbrni 75.000 square 
milc^ which is beyond that of the German provinces of Prussia or 
Austria, innie than double tEiat of Portugal, and not mad! below 
that of G wt Britain Ebc would ihss, from her mere ^ltc, 1st cal 
colated to play art Emporium part in history 4 ; and t he more **>, A* 
during the period uf hrr RrealncBJ acsreely Any nation wllh which 
she Came in ooft&Ct pB»eM*d nearly w ealensive * temlrwy.” ■ 


* G. MAwlinsoo, “ Five Monarchies/' VoL l. p. ra?. 
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THE SON? Ol' CANAAN: THEIR MIGRATIONS.— 
THE PHOENICIANS. 

I. When wc read of Tiplith-Pikser l.'s holiday 
sail in ships of Arviid. and of his kilting that big se-i- 
fish, there is something in the whole occurrence, a 
certain inappropriateness, which involuntarily com¬ 
pels a smile, as at some boyish freak. Maritime 
honors sit awkwardly on the hero of a hundred land 
battles, the adventurous invader of unknown, im¬ 
passable mountain regions, and Assyria was so emi¬ 
nently a continental power that her king and arm¬ 
ies appear out of place on the sea-shore amidst a 
people of traders and sailors. At all events, this 
was but a passing excursion, a military visit, and 
the Phcenician merchant -princes who on this oc¬ 
casion no doubt entertained the royal intruder and 
did him courteous lip homage,—not unaccompanied, 
wc may be sure, by costly gifts.—probably consid¬ 
ered it in no other light, nor dreamed that the hour 
was not so far distant when the iron rule of Asshur 
should stretch to their luxurious homes by the sea. 
their docks and ship-yards, their warehouses and 
factories, and lie long and heavy on the necks of 
their descendants. The Assyrians, one of whose 
chief characteristics was in satiable greed, were not 
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likely to forget such a glimpse uf boundless wealth 
and overflowing: prosperity as now dazzled tlidr 
astonished, coveting eyes. For -lie Phoenicians, at 
this very time, bad already reached the lowering 
point of their career, and while their unbidden 
guests were wonderingly enjoying the novelty of a 
sail and a bit of sea-sport, they ranged and reigned 
as masters over the blue dement as far as human 
knowledge went and ships would bear—both knowl¬ 
edge and ships being exclusively ihdr own. In¬ 
deed, the date which has been ascertained a* that 
of Tighttli-Pileser— I too ii. c. and thereabouts — is 
abn given approximative!} as that of the found* 
tfoii of the remotest Phoenician colony and one of 
Foundation x most important station* — GaDES 
mow Cadiz) in Spain, on the other side 
iioo B.ti 0 [ |be Strait of Gibraltar. To arrive 
there they must have touched and gained firm foot- 
ing at a great many intermediate points ; and it 
must have taken them many centuries, for the way 
is long from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic 
Ocean, rind all ancient authors agree that their 
original start mg-paint was a group of small islands 
in that gulf,— fcJ the Great Sea of the Rising Sun, f+ 
as Assyrian geography names it- Such was also 
I heir mvn account of themselves. 

2 , This group of small islands, now known by the 
name of Bahrein Islands, is situated ahout the 
middle of the western shore of the gulf, close to 
the coast of Arabia, a tract, as nearly every where 
:ilong the sea, fertile and habitable, being separated 
by mountains from the sands and parching winds 
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! 1 f ihe inland deserts. Here seems to have been 
1 lie first known home of the Hamites of Canaan be¬ 
fore they separated and multiplied into the fiumre 
ous tribes which overspread all the pleasant and 
fruitful portions of Syria and were to p]ay so im¬ 
portant a part in the fortunes uf the Hebrews, for 
which reason the biblical historian gives so full and 
particular a list of them. iScc Genesis, x» 15-19.1 
I I ere, not on the islands alone, but also on the lit- 
toral, they must have dwelt for centuries. One or" 
these Hamit ic tribes was even then of sufficient 
pre-eminence to have received a separate name, 
that of PUNT or Puna, (the pilin' or Put of Gene¬ 
sis. x, 6i T later corrupted under Greek influences 
into PHOENICIANS, and to have been personified ns 
one of Ham’s own sons. They retained thdr sepa¬ 
rate identity through the great westward migration* 
white their kindred took their generic name from 
the land of Canaan, over which they spread, receiv¬ 
ing their special denominations from the district* 
or cities they inhabited. The Puna w r cru essen¬ 
tially a commercial race, and preferably chose for 
thdr settlements such regions as offered fair play 
to this peculiar instinct of theirs. An amport.im 
branch of them gained possession of the finest por¬ 
tion of Arabia—the present YEMEN, the south-east- 
1 rai corner of the peninsula by the Strait of BaU-EL- 
Mandf.r and the opposite protruding cornerof East¬ 
ern Africa, now know n as the Soma LI coast—a posi¬ 
tion which evidently commands the commerce of 
th Ked Sea, the Arabian Sea. and even the more 
distant Indian Ocean, and wits, moreover, as it stilt 
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a point of attraction and departure fur caravans. 
Besides which, both Yemen* and Somali are them- 
selves exceedingly rich in numbers of costly Oriental 
products, such as rare woods, frankincense, spices, 
etc. Here the Puna lived and traded, principally 
with Egypt, long before we hear of the Phoenicians* 
Sqme think that the" latter were a later branch of 
these Puna, which separated from them at some 
time and wandered northwards. Others, again, are 
of opinion that the people who settled on the Syr¬ 
ian sea-shore were Puna, who migrated, by a more 
northern road, directly across the desert into the 
Syrian [amI from their old home by tile Persian 
Gulf, whence thdr Canaanitc brethren had departed 
before them, so that they found theirs already a> 
builders of cities and founders nf com mu tittles. 
Among these and the Semitic tribes who continued 
nomadic longer*— some forever—they must have 
tarried by the way, 1111 til, by long intercourse and 
unhindered intermarriages, the differences wore 
away and they were numbered among the "sons of 
Canaan, 11 and their first capital, Siijon, came in 
pride herself on being +i t lie first-born of Canaan," 

3. There arc no events of greater moment in the 
history of remote antiquity than the early migra¬ 
tions of races, and none to which, from their very 
nature, it is mofu difficult to asrign even an approx- 
imativc date. Races generally migrate when they 
are at a stage of culture that docs not as yet create 
many monuments, and the creation of monm 
ments takes time. At a given moment a people 
is mentioned in the inscriptions of some more 
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advanced nation as living in certain places, and 
that is the first we hear of it. All we can say 
is* ld At such a time they were there, for here is the 
proof: “ How long? is often a question impossible 
to answer. Yet in some favorable cases indirect 
indications may be gathered which will help to 
place the event correctly—within a couple of hun¬ 
dred years or so, a trifle which at our distance from 
it scarcely comes into account at nil. How in 
Genesis (chap- srih $-6), where we are told how 
Abram, with Sand, his wife, and Lot, his brother's 
son T and all their substance and families, departed 
from Harlan towards the south and came into the 
land of Canaan* we read this little annotation: 
» And the Canaadfte was then in the laud." The 
qualifying word Ai tke*" seems to imply that they 
had not been there long. Whether they had so 
jcm mod. as had the Hebrews, in the land ofShumir 
itself, or confined themselves to the adjoining fer¬ 
tile tracts by the Gulf, they seem to have preceded 
the Hebrews in their westward migration, Accord¬ 
ing to one tradition they had been driven from 
their seats in consequence of a quarrel with the 
King of Babylon. The time thus indicated corre¬ 
sponds more than approximstivety with the famous 
Glam he conquest of Khuduf-Hankluindi* to which 
we arc continually led hack, and there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that the dispersion 
nf the Canaamtes H like the migration of the Hebrew 
and Assyrian Semites, was caused by the shock of 
that invasion, the reaction of which was felt in 
wider and wider circles, even before it reached the 
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Dead Sea itsd!" under the enterprising KhudnrLag- 
amar r * until, a* we saw in a. former chapter (.see 
p, 244 it threw the Hykso* hordes into Egypt, 
in the Hylesos invasion the Canaan especially 
(lie Hittite, element \yas strongly represen led, as 
wrongly as the Semitic, and both acted so much in 
concert as lu be almost undistinguishable from cadi 
other, owing to the many and dose affinities- which 
have always subsisted between the two races ol 
Shem and Ham, and the ease with which they al¬ 
ways amalgamated, as though by mutual attraction* 
Thus everything concurs to show the Liamite inva¬ 
sion to have been one of tlm most momentous as 
iv l IJ as a u identic e vc n t - of re mot e ant i q u ity, an (3 a 
point of departure for revolutions which affected 
the Oriental world far beyond the countries imme¬ 
diately concerned, and helped shaping it into those 
condition* which have until lately been considered 
u* the very earliest that history could deal with. 
Nothing could be established with much certainty 
previous to 1000 BX,, and, fantastical as the saying 
may seem, nil Lhe ground we have gained in our 
baefrward prugress has been conquered by the 
labors of tin pickaxe and shovel, w rtliiri the last 
thirty or forty years. 

4. We have seen 4 that it is a law of history that 
no country is found desert by an invading or mi¬ 
grating nice when it takes possession of it; also 
that no rate, however long established and however 


* See M Stair at C^Ucka," ^ an, 
f See JMd_ |>. p*fi 
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indigenous it may dt a cm itself, but will be shown to 
have come from somewhere else, if we can get 
back far enough to find out. Of course h behind 
everything \vc have found one stands the next thing 
which we have not, and which uc may or may not, 
find out in the future, since no one can rcll before¬ 
hand ztikrrf the limit of knowledge and discovery 
lies, though it is certain that there if such a limit 
somewhere, in every branch and direction of knowl¬ 
edge. As wc pursue the destinies of migrating 
races,, wc often conic upon populations which wc 
have no means to track further up into ilic past, 
and the very names of which, given them by the 
new comers, show them to have been as great a 
puzzle to these new comers as they arc to us. Thus 
we are told that 11 Palestine, when entered by the 
Canaan a tes. was not a wilderness. The greater part 
of its towns were already built and the country 
round about them inhabited by a numerous popula¬ 
tion, who were either extermined or forced to emi¬ 
grate by the Caiiaanitcs. Some remnants, Jiowevur, 
of the primitive races still existed when the Isra¬ 
elites conquered the land. Some of the names 
given by the Bible to these primitive races of 
Palestine indicate men of large stature and great 
strength, and thus popular tradition in after ages 
has termed them giants. 11 * Such were the A-NaKIM, 
the EwiM rihe Latter name meaning ** the terrible/' 
" the formidable M ); such also the people whom the 


■ Fr. LdinrmieU- " Ancient lli*Enf7 *T t]ic EmV* uf 
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Canaanitea callcd ZUIUM and ZA MZVM. M i M, names 
simply indicative of a language which sounded to 
the foreigners like a monotonous gibberish, an unin¬ 
telligible buz*ing* The last remnants of these 
primitive races were destroyed by the Hebrews ; 
but even then they were numerous enough, and 
report represented them as sufficiently terrible to 
inspire the new conquerors with even greater mis- 
givings than the CanaanitEe nations they came to 
dislodge. When Moses sent twelve men of trust 
and high standing, one from each tribe of Israel and 
fJ every one a ruler among them/ r 10 a< -py tmi the 
kind of Canaan " and ,fc see the land, what it is, and 
the people that dwcUeth therein/' fcl whether they he 
strong nr weak, whether they be few or many/' 
they came back disheartcned 1 and declared to Mose* 
and the assembled tribes: ** We be not able to go 
up against the people, for they are stranger than 
we. . . . There we saw the giants, the sons of 
AnaJc. which come oJ the giants: and we were in 
our own sight as grasshoppers, atid so we were in 
their sight. n i Numbers, xiiuj. And of the land of 
the Moabites by the Dead Hl-ji (at its southern end* 
it is further said: 11 The Em ini dwelt therein afore¬ 
time, a people great, and many, and tali, as the 
Anakim, which .ilso w r ere accounted giants, as the 
Anakirn : but the Moabites call them EmimA And 
again of tlrn people that preceded the Ammonites, a 
little to the north of the Moabites: * £ . . . . the 
Ammonites called them Zamz uni mini ; ft people 
great, and many + and talk as the Analcim ^ but the 
Lord destroyed them before them, and they (the 
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Ammonites) succeeded them and dwelt in their 
stead" (Deuteronomy* lu lo-n. 20-2i)- In fact, 
tlie physical power of these last descendants from 
the old owners of the soil had become proverbial: 
« Who can stand before the children of Altaic!" 
was a common saying and it took two conquests, 
that of the Canaamtea and that of the Hebrews, 
finally to exterminate them. The account of the 
latter concludes with the express statement, <J There 
was none of the Ann kirn left in the land of llie 
children of Israel/ 1 certain district* of the Philistines 
alone excepted. 

5. Now, when we ask the question that naturally 
suggests itself: "Who were these very remarkable 
primit Evc races ? Under what d iv 1 si 0n of 1h c hu man 
family should they be classed ?” we have no means 
of a n * we ri itg i t by a ny t h ing but cq njc ct u res. 1 f th ey 
have attained any notable degree of culture* tlicy 
have left no monuments of it, and the great table of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis itself furnishes no clew, 
leaving us completely at fault ; for while it minutely 
enumerates the members of the Canaanitic family, it 
passes over in silence their predecessors who have 
been aptly called ** the pre-Canaanitc races of Syria/ 1 
This silence itself is, perhaps* a sort of indirect dew r i 
for it h manifestly intentional. It cannot proceed 
from ignorance or Inadvertence, since they are so 
frequently and porn ted \y mentioned afterward*. 
They arc voluntarily and consistently ignored, as arc 
the entire yellow and black divisions of mankind. 
It docs not, therefore, appear improbable that they 
should have belonged to the former, especially when 
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we remember the traditions as to the long occupation 
of all Western Asia by Turanians, and the fact thiit 
wherever any one of the great white races, which 
alone I he biblical historian ranks among Noahs 
posterity, arrives in the course of its migrations, 
it seems to fi nd a Turanian population in long estab¬ 
lished possession,* 

6. Of all the “sons of Canaan' 1 the Pbfeniekns 
achieved the widest renown and performed the most 
universally important historical mission. They con¬ 
quered the world as much of it m was know n—not 
by force of aim*;, but by enterprise and cleverness. 
And they knew' more of the world than any other 
people* for they alone possessed a navy and ventured 
out to sea,—into the open sea, out of sight of Lhe land. 
They were I he connecting link between the most 
distant .shores, the most uncongenial peoples, the 
founders of that amicable intercourse which com¬ 
merce creates and fosters, because ft satisfies mutual 
n eeds, Th e y were t fi e fi rst wh□lesaIc I nn n u fact u rCrs* 
and—greatest boon of all !— they gave the alpha¬ 
bet to the world* And all thU greatness, powder, 
wealth, these achievements they owed, next to their 
distinctive national bent of mind, to the peculiar 
d jjad van tages u i id e r w h ich t hey labored with regard 
to their location. Not that their country teas un¬ 
productive or in any way undesirable. There k t 
perhaps, no fairer tdrrp of lain! than that between 
the Mediterranean and the Lebanon chain. But it 
is just hn/v |A a strip," so narrow that the gigantic 
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mountains that overtop it with the eternal crown of 
snows which gave them their name i +J Lebanon" 
means *'White Mauntams")' have no room to de¬ 
scend to the shore in easy steps and gracious slopes, 
as they do on their eastern side into the Syrian plain, 
but tower rugged and precipitous, with rocky ledges 
sometimes jutting and beetling on the very edge of 
the water At its widest H the coast-land has only a 
few miles to expand in, that even the stream* are 
not ready river*, but rather rushing, leaping torrents. 
Never had nation so scant space to grow and multi¬ 
ply in, with, such utter impossibility of spreading on 
any side- It was a cup which, when too full, could 
la vrflijw, literally, only into live sea* The harbors 
along the shore were many and good, and around 
them the Pluenician fishing settlements grew inlu 
populous, active cities, I- ruling a sort of ladder, 
with the promontory of Alt m nt L'armfl at the 
bottom, and the island city of Arvad at the top. 
To this day the lines of steamers, as they ply their 
service along the Syrian coast, stop for passengers 
and freight at all the great maritime stations of the 
Phuznidans; Acre, SO ft, Saim, Bevhout* Dji-pel 
arc the ancient AKKO, Tvre h Sii-OX, Bervtus, 
G£BAIi r cadi of them once an independent township 
or prindpality, with its own territory and subject 
villages, its own king and council of noble and 
wealthy elders; all rivals, jealous and envious of 
each other, sometime* hostile, yet bound fast to^ 
gel her by the ties uf race* language, religion, common 
customs, institutions and pursuits, till to outsiders 
and later generations all distinctions were blurred* 
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a]] differences merged la the one collective name of 
+> Phoenicians/" Stinted for space on diy land, these 
communities early betook themselves to the water, 
became the best mariners and shipwrights in the 
world, built almost as many ships as houses, and 
must have come to look on the scans their real home, 
since even their very dwellings were in great part 
constructed more on water than on land. Arvad 
rose on a rock)' islet quite some distance from the 
coast; Tyre was built on a group of small islands 
artificially connected by filling the shallow strait* 
between them, and though the oldest quarter of the 
city continued to exist on dry hind, it was degraded 
into a suburb ol warehouses and landing-places for 
freight, while the palaces and temples, the arsenals 
and docks graced the later island quarter. The real 
uncorrupted name of I yrt is Tsflk, i* <r. p “ the Ruck.' 
Sidon occupied a small peninsula, connected with 
the coast by a narrow neck nr causeway, and en¬ 
dowed with the unusual luxury of three harbors, 
facing the north and south, 

y. It w®s during the four or five centuries of the 
Hyksos rule in Egypt that the Phoenician cities rose 
to their full development; Indeed, most probably in 
consequence of that rule, winch, being in the hands 
of kindred races, must have created very favorable 
conditions for their commerce. It was then, too, 
that Sidon achieved a pre-eminence among them, 
which, white not amounting to actual sovereignty, 
yet must have become a real leadership or su pro- 
mac^ and gained for her the proud surname of 
"first-born of Canaan," even though, in point of 
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date, some other cities may have been of older 
foundation still—so that during a long period 
foreign nations often used the name ■* Sid on inns ” 
indiscriminately, applying it to the whole 1 hoe- 
nician people, For this distinction Skkm may 
very likely have been indebted originally, as her 
name suggests, to her purple fisheries, the most 
profitable along the shore. I’or of all the slapte 
articles of the Phoenicians' export trade, the one 
which created the widest demand and fetched 
the highest prices was their purple dye.- an arti¬ 
cle. too, which could be had only from them. 
They supplied the markets also with many other 
most valuable products of their industry, hut there 
WHS none so distinctively their own. They were 
skilful workers in metals, and produced exquisite 
cups, dishes, ewers, and ornaments of a;! sorts In gold, 
silver, and bronze ; their glasswares were as famous 
as Bohemian and Venetian glass is nowadays; their 
looms were not idle* But inall these brunches they 
could be imitated atid rivalled, in some outdone. 
Thus the works of the Egyptian jewellers are mar 
vela of art, and the Egyptians also manufactured 
glass, while man)- countries and Cities might have 
disputed the prtec in weaving fine stuffs and beaut i- 
fuJ carpets. Hut the purple dye the Duimicians 
had discovered, invented, they possessed, and jeal¬ 
ously guarded the secret of it. and no one else could 
make it. Through all the gradations of color, from 
delicate crimson to the richest btoud-red, the softest 
amethyst-purple. the deepest black, they could 
manage the wonderful substance, till the costliest, 
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most perfect piece of woollen goods increased in 
value tenfold on emerging from their vats. And 
robes of Sidoninn or Tyrian purple became an al¬ 
most necessary attribute of royalty and of worship* 
the adornment of temples, the distinctive badge of 
the high born of all nations, so that the Jess wealthy 
or more thrifty, as in later times the Romans* if 
they could not afford or condemned the expense 
of the lord!}’ luxury* still adorned at least the hem 
of their garments with a more or less wide band of 
purple, according to the wearer's rank-. 

Never before or after did tiny silell-fish—for 
that was the humble scale in creation occupied by 
the giver of the precious dyeing substance—come 
to such high honor or play so princely a pari in 
the affairs of the mighty of this world, unless we 
except the pearl oyster; yet even pearl fisheries, 
though they have enriched companies and fed 
whole populations have not Laeen the making of 
great states, while it may lie said, with very little 
exaggeration, that the purple mussel wwjf the mak¬ 
ing of Phoenicia, first by the discovery of it, then— 
and still m n re - - by its disapp carance. 7 ' 1 1 e dy et n g 

substance Is a fluid* secreted by the ttiussd in 
almost microscopic quantity* each animat yielding 
just one small drop. Of this fluid, the raw ma¬ 
terial, it is recorded that three hundred pounds 
were needed to dye fift3 r pounds of wool Clearly* 
at this rate the home fisheries* however abundant, 
/W to be exhausted some day r and when the mus¬ 
sel began to grow scarce, the fishers followed it up 
the coast in their boats. It was soon discovered 
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iliat the entire coast of Asia Minor swarmed with 
the precious shell-fish ; then ships were equipped 
and sent on fishing tones, much as whalers are now. 
Thus, from station to station, fishing, trading, ex* 
ploring, they were drawn far to the north, as far as 
the Hellespont. But this was not all. It appears 
that in those days that particular kind of mussel 
absolutely filled the waters not only of the Asiatic 
coast, but of all the islands between that and 
Greece, the straits, and bays, and gulfs of Greece 
itself, nay. of Sicily, and, further still, the roast 
of Northern Africa and Southern Spain ill the en¬ 
tire Mediterranean. From island, then, to island 
the Phoenicians advanced, always in pursuit of their 
invaluable"raw material” ; on, onwards to the went, 
tilt the shores of Africa and Spain became to them 
an familiar as their own. Thus this same insig¬ 
nificant httlc animal, after founding she wealth and 
prosperity of the nation, lured it Into enterprise 
and became the direct cause of the first voyages of 
discovery that were ever made and which enlarged 
the world, as then known, by all the expanse of the 
Mediterranean, with all the countries that enclose 
it, and alt the islands scattered over it; for of these, 
surely, there is not one that was not first stepped 
upon by the Phretucians. 

9, But even this is not all that marvellous mussel 
did for them. It founded their first colonies For It 
would have been highly unpractical and wasteful 
to bring home shiploads of the mussels for flic 
sake of the one drop of fluid to be obtained from 
each. It was much simpler to extract it on the 
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spot and leave the shells to rot or dry upon the 
shore, aa the pearl-listiers do with the oysters, I hat 
such really became the general practice we have 
evidence in the mounds of shells still occasionally 
found on the beach of this or that island. This 
obvious calculation gave rise to the establishment 
of counting-houses and factories at the principal 
landing points, these in their turn, and at the 
more important stations, gradually expanded into 
permanent settlements. Contact with the native 
populations, as yet very rude and uncultured, was 
inevitable; native labor had to be employed, as 
being both cheap and handy. The inlanders were 
quickly trained to fish for the purple-mussel them¬ 
selves and to trade it to the strangers for manufact¬ 
ured wares—pottery, glass, woollens— and there is 
no doubt that the foreign merchants drove many 
hard bargains and cheated their semi-barbarous cus¬ 
tomers quite as systematically and successfully its 
the modem traders who grow rich on the gold and 
ivory of African tribes, obtained for handfuls of 
beads, bottles of whiskey, and poor cutlery. Single 
Phoenician ships would enter some harbor or 
anchor in some well-sheltered cove, and, displaying 
an attractive array of goods on the shore, draw nut 
the natives and organize an extempore fair, which 
seldom lasted more than five or six days, the 
seventh day being generally devoted to rest by the 
Fhreniciarts as well as by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians.* Not unfrequently the ship-owner and 
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crew would invite the islanders to a grand festive 
winding up of business, perhaps promising the 
women presents or bargains, and, when the sails 
set ar td yJl was ready for their departure, 
sciste upon as many girls, buys, and children as they 
could without too great risk, and carry them away, 
t« be sold for slaves in their own country, or m 
Etfvpt, or Asia Minor, or even «n other distant 
islands ■again very much after the manner of Eu- 
rope ail dealers on t lie coast of Africa before the 
abomination of slave-trade was abolished.* How¬ 
ever. the islanders of the Grech seas were not 
stolid African tribes, but the ancestors of the 
Greeks, the most gifted race in ail the ancient 
wor |d. So they learned from Llieir foreign viators; 
Learned not only what these taught them, but far 
more, so that in time they could treat with them 
on equal terms, barter their fishing, their timber, 
their ore to them in fair exchange, and in the 
course of a few hundred years -upplant the Fhreni- 
cians" navy by their own and become their rivals 
in many arts, yet never in the production of the 
purple dye, although the Greek* did attempt to 
imitate even that, and not unsuccessfully. Hut 
all this belongs to a far later period of history than 
that we have as yet arrived at, and which is that of 
active Phrenic!an colonization, 

10. The prosperity of most of the Greek islands 

• Thai ilie Phuricisns never quite abandoned ihe (irittlce we uaii 
iMltier hum Ihe repfrHil addreMert to Item by tbe P'"l'l' ct Joel: 
“The children i>f Judah anti Jerusalem h*™ je 6t'W “»&* ** “* 
Ibc Grecians H Q nel» nL b), 
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dates from the establishment on them of Phoenician 
colonies. Of these Ehe oldest, failing into the age 
of Si don's supremacy and $em out principally by 
that city, are naturally the nearest eo the mother- 
country. By far the most important ones were 
those on the neighboring island of CYPRUS, then 
on that of Crete, the two largest and most 
southern of the Greek islands, Cyprus's chief 
attraction lay in her copper mines, which were 
so abundant that the island itself was named 
after the metal,*—a most valuable discovery to 
skilful workers in bronze, since about nine parts 
in Ec-n of bronze arc copper. Now bronze, in those 
early times, was the staple metal out of which 
every kind of implements, tools, and household arti¬ 
cles was manufactured, and even weapons—swords, 
daggers, the heads of arrows and lance*—the 
use of iron having been introduced only later, at 
least on a large and general scale. But if copper 
h the main ingredient of bronze, the other ingredi¬ 
ent, tin, is no Jess necessary, though only in the 
proportion of one tenth or little more. Yet it is 
much less plentifully supplied by nature; there 
are, in the world, several copper mines to one of 
tin ; these arc few and far between, and where they 
do occur they are comparatively scant and quickly 
exhausted. It is this difficulty which probably first 
led to adopt iron, though it is more difficult to work, 
for its great superiority could be revealed only 
by the use and labor of centuries. But in the time 
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of the earlier Ph turtle Ians bronze still reigned su¬ 
preme, and they had to provide the tin both for 
lheir own foundries and those of other nation-. I"'- ![ " 
instance, the Egyptians. For awhile they used 
to get It in the mountain regions of the i auras, 
north of their own country, hut the supply W*s In¬ 
sufficient, and soon ceased entirely. They then 
went for it to the Caucasus, sending their ships all 
tile way round Asia Minor, through the Hellespont 
anti the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, along the 
southern coast of which they scattered several set¬ 
tlements. And in their westward navigations, e*- 
tended as much in pursuit of the precious ore as 
nf the no less precious shell fish, they carefully ex¬ 
plored every point at which they touched land. 

HI. It was thus they came on a land which was to 
he for many centuries due nf their richest posses¬ 
sion— -the south of Spain, which they culled TAR- 
SHjStl, .and which is often given in the later and 
corr Li pted fn rm o f Ta rTESS i <■ He re tli c ri v e rs c ar- 
rfed gold sand * the mountains generously opencil 
their silver-laden sides and yielded such treasures 
of pure ore as many centuries of assiduous working 
scarcely succeeded in exhausting; and not silvir 
alone, but also copper, lead, and, in small quan¬ 
tities, tin, while the fertile plains known to this 
day, under the name of Andalusia, as one of the 
gardens of the earth, literally flowed with honey, 
Oil, and Wine, and were a very granary of wheat 
and other grains, besides sheep of finest fleece and 
several lesser products. 1 he most extravagant 
tales, as of fairyland, were circulated of this blessed 
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region h and many have been wondcringJy and half 
bclicvingly transmitted to lis by various writers 
of note. Thus one tells how the first Phienicians 
who came to Tars lush received so much silver in ex¬ 
change for worthless article- that file- ships con Id 
not carry the weight; so all the implements and 
utensils* even to the anchors, were left on the 
shore and new ones made of silver. Another 
gravely reports that once on a time the forests got 
on fire, when the gold and silver bubbled up from 
below the earth, melted by the tremendous confla¬ 
gration, for that every hill and mountain was a 
solid mass of gold and silver. The same story is 
told of the Pyrenees, where numerous rivulets of 
pure molten silver were said to have formed anil 
run down the mountain side 1 ? on a similar occasion. 
In the north-western corner of the Spanish peri in¬ 
sula tlie 1 1 henn[clans found tin in rather larger 
quantities than in the South, 

tj. Rut the great and only reliable tin mart of 
the world in the bronze ages was England, espe¬ 
cially its south-western extremity, now known as 
Devon and Cornwall, and the islands of the Chan¬ 
nel, the first recorded name of which is a Greek 
■ me, signifying "Tin-Islands” (Cassiteridbs). 
When or in what way the Phoenicians ever heard of 
so remote a nook, so totally out of the beat and he- 
yond the horizon of all the nations then of any 
ante, must ever remain a mystery. Pul certain it 
is that already long before the foundation of Cades 
(about I loco they in some manner regularly drew 
thence their supply of tin by a continental route 
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which traversed the whole of France* Probablj 
they did not at first gu over to the islands, hut 
tlie natives brought the tin to them where their 
caravans waited to receive it, somewhere about 
the mouth of the Seine, and even further inland, 
if not as far as the Pyrenees themselves. A glance 
at the map will show how easy it was, by ^ail¬ 
ing up the Seine as far as it h navigable, then 
transfecting the freight by a short land journey to 
the Sa6ne. then drifting down to that rivur'^ junc¬ 
tion with the Rhone, and again down the latter's 
deep and swift current, to take any amount of 
tv ares to any of the numerous harbors on the Medi¬ 
terranean by the mouths of the Rhone, where 
would be stationed some -■[ the so-called di harshisb 
£hip^ K4 _vessels of unusual size and peculiar build, 
adapted for long navigations and heavy freights. 

[ j. Still*, this route must have been hampered by 
many expenses and delays. For the country it 
traversed was occupied by a great many tribes, 
each of whom, of course, learned to make an easy 
profit out of the foreign traders by levying atoll on 
their ships or wagons as the condition of allowing 
them free and safe passage through their own re¬ 
spective territories. The Pbcenidans were not a 
fi girting people and always submitted to exactions,, 
evert extortions, having early learned the power of 
wealth and its extraordinary' capacities for smooth¬ 
ing every path : besides, their profits were so enor¬ 
mous that they could well afford to sacrifice some 
portion of it for the sake of being allowed to pur- 
sue their business unmolested. At the same time* 
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they were never alow to find and take ways and 
means to dude Irksome obligations* So ft was In 
this case ; they discovered that there was a way to 
the “Tin Islands" round by sea, the route we now 
know as that from Gibraltar by the Bay of Biscay 
and the Atlantic. But to take this route required 
more than ordinary 1 pluck, not to say recklessness: 
not so much on account of any deficiency in the 
ylhps or in the skill of the mariners* as because the 
Phoenicians had an idea that the straits which sep¬ 
arated Spain from Africa marked the end of the 
W'lrld. The great waste of waters beyond was to 
them the mysterious Western Ocean, into which 
their national deity, the great Ba U^MELKVRTHp the 
glorious Sun-God, plunged every night at the end 
id his career, and whither no mortal was to follow 
him. He had protected his people In their distant 
wanderings; he had led them, hi the wake of his 
own westward course, to these gates of the outer 
world, but here was the end, the limit, where fie 
iald H Nn further !" The two gigantic* towering 
rocks which mark the entrance into the m traits from 
I lie Mediterranean, he had himself set up a^ signs 
and boundaries ; they were, and for all ages w r erc 
tci be, u The Fiuars Ob Melkarth/' beyond 
which to pass to further explorations would be lit¬ 
tle less than sacrilegious. Gtidus, indeed* the head¬ 
quarters of their western commerce, wealthy and 
splendid* a miniature Tyre, built< like the metropo¬ 
lis. on a rocky islet at some distance from the land, 
Gadea rose on the outer side of the sacred laruT 
marks, but then that was only a continuation of a 
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coast belonging to them along its whole extent; and 
besides, the city was said in have been Founded by 
the god’s own order, imparted in a dream. J lad 
they not been held back by this feeling of super¬ 
stitious awe, who knows what further discoveries 
they might have made, One they did make, but it 
was only accidental, and nothing came “1 it except 
a few fables, which the Greeks later took hold of, 
and, touching them up with their marvellous fancy, 
worked out into beautiful stories. It appears that 
same Phoenician ships were carried out into the 
Atlantic by violent winds, and, losing control of 
their movements, “were driven by the tempest, 
after many days, to a large island opposite the 
shores of Lybi’a 'Africa!, blest with such fertility 
and such delicious idr as to appear destined for the 
abode of gnds rather than the dwelling of men.” 
Evidently the island "f Madeira! But the Phtcni- 
dans did not return thither, and left the group to 
be re-discovcred a couple of thousand years later. 
TIil- love of gain, however, seems to have overruled 
even religious scruples, for the next thing we hear 
of are the regular trips of Ph'eniciaa ships to the 
■■ Tin Islands,” and if they did not found any per¬ 
manent settlements in that remote and uncongenial 
clime, there is no want of traces to at test their 
presence. Thus, they had a station on the Isle of 
Wight, in the centre of the island, where it rises 
to a considerable eminence, commanding the mat. 
The site was so cleverly clmsen. that when the 
Romans came, a thousand years later, they built a 
fort on the same spot, and that again was succeeded 
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in due time by a strong castle of Norman construc¬ 
tion, the noble ruins of which arc much visited and 
admired under the name of Carisbrnoke Castle, 
The knowledge of the sea-route tn the " Tin 
[sJand* the Phnemeimis kept strictly to tkem- 
selvcs, and were jealously watchful that no one 
should follow and supplant them there, as the 
Greeks had supplanted them nearer home. A 
characteristic story has been preserved of a J 3 Inertr- 
L-ian captain t whr■ , finding him self pursued by sonic 
Roman ships which had accidentally strayed into 
those unfamiliar waters, and being unable t. ■ escape 
by stress of oars and sails, deliberately ran himself 
aground and drowned hin whole crew and cargo, sn 
aj? not to be questioned and found out—a deed 
which was considered at Tyre an act of patriotic 
heroism* A]] this, however, relates to a much later 
period than that we have to deaf with now. 

r.|. Tin was not the only commodity the advent- 
uious traders brought from their northern voyages, 
fiicy were the only importers of another northern 
produce, the yellow amber of the Haltic—merely .1 
fancy article, it is true, an ornamental luxury, hut 
not the less In great and gene ml demand, and fetch- 
iug extravagant pricey for it had become universally 
fashionable in the then civilized world on account 
of its scarcity and the mysterious charm w jiich dis¬ 
tance lent it. It is well known that the resinous 
substance we call amber, the produce of inaccessible 
forests of submarine plants, washed ashore by high 
tides and tempest-beaten waves, is gathered all along 
the coast of Prussia. It has therefore been con- 
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jectured and given out almost Ets a certaintyi that 
the Phcrnidan ships must have vMted those se¬ 
el uded and most inhospitable seas, Later and more 
accurate study* however, has shown the improba¬ 
bility of their having confronted the Hangers of a 
JiiiviRation round Denmark, and ventured into 
at range and nearly always stormy water*, so bristling, 
moreover, with obstacles in the shape of reefs ami 
cliffs, shoals and shallows and straits as to make 
Ilium nearly impracticable to any but native sailors 
Si ban further been shown that, sri very ancient 
times, amber was found off the coasts -jf Holland, 
very easily accessible from England, and, lastly, 
that tlie Phoenicians had established a caravan route 
across the whole of Germany, from the Adriatic to 
the Baltic. It is along this route, which offered 
them many convenient points for bartering their 
Asiatic wares against local products, that the 
^rt:;Ller part of the amber was brought to the mouth 
of the river Po in Northern Italy and then shipped 
down the Adriatic. 

fj. For the Fhmnfemns* although their chief r > 
nown is based on their maritime expeditions, were 
quite as intrepid travellers by land as by sea^ On 
the Asiatic continent they practised caravan trading 
nn an Immense scale; the great caravan rentes 
of the East were almost entirely in their hands: 
from the Black Sea to the Nile, over Karkhemi-h 
and Damascus; From their own cities, through 
the land nf Judah to the southern marts of Ara¬ 
bia; across Syria* through Damascus, to the Eu¬ 
phrates, and down the river to Babylon, or by a 
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short cut through the deserE Eo Assyria proper 
—Nineveh, Kalah, and the rest; lastly, from 
Babylon, across the continent, even to India it¬ 
self, at least to the mouth of the Indus. The 
latter point, however, they probably reached more 
frequently in large armed vessels of the same build 
os the Tarshish ships* They were the privileged 
traders o t the world; the wealth of nations passed 
and repassed through their hands in its transfer 
from country to country, and in its passage enough 
stuck to these hands to have made the cities by 
the sea rich and prosperous beyond all others, even 
without the ever flowing source of income which 
their own factories supplied, and which, again, would 
have sufficed fora nation's prosperity without the 
addition of foreign commerce on such a <cale, 

16 . As it was. the wealth ami boundless luxury 
which the Phoenicians enjoyed at home passes all 
description and almost imagination. “ Tynis did 
build herself a stronghold/' says one of the Hebrew 
prophets.^ +l anti heaped up silver a,- the dust and 
flne gold as the mire of the streets/' But the 
most complete and .^triEring picture of Tyre in her 
greatest glory we find \n some of the prophet Eic- 
kid's wonderful pages. This picture breathes and 
lives before our enraptured eyes* and we scarcely 
know what most to man’cl at. —the poetic beauty 
of the description, or its almost dazzling vividness 
and gorgeougnes^ The prophet apostrophizes the 
queen of the Phcenirian cities; 


* ^tchanah, \x* j. 
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,l O ih 11 ia that dwellest ai the entry fll th‘ aci, which arl the li,er- 
t hint of l he people unto mrusy laid ■ ■ • !l, “ u - u ' ! ’) rrf - h “‘ sa|lir " 

ant perfect in beauty. 1 ... By thy wisdom and by Util* understand- 
inu thou hast gotim thee riches and hast S (*lm gold and into 

ihy treaau«i. % thv gnat wisdom and bv thy traffic bast thou m- 
creased thv riches, ami thine heart h lifted op became nf thy 
f iuiies, . . .’ . and ihud hast said. * I am a ffid, 1 sit Efi the seal of find, 
lit the midst of the seas.’ . • . Thy border* are in the heart of the 
thv l&uildcr* have L* 1 th * bcaw1 V- Th ^ havt m ” !e aU 1 
.hip boards of hr tree* front Senlf; they have taken cottar* frum 
I.iiltannn lu make a man for thee. Of the oak* of 1'n.hwt they 
have made thine urei they have made thy hen the* of ivT.ry inlaid 
| n boxwood front the isles of Klrtim .Cyprus), Fine bntr, with 

brebtertd unfit from EBypt *“ ** » {t ' ,l|it if m,&h ' * 
an ensign; blue and purple fnm. the .slue of bhaEiah irhr Orceh 
islands) was thine awnioj;- The Inhabitants ..i Sidon and Arrad 
were thv rowers: ihy trine men, t> Tyre, were in Un*. 'hey were thv 
. all the ship*<if the m with their mariners wric m ihcr to 

rnlctipy ihy me rchurufise.r..r.bish was thv merchant bi wmn 

,,f .be multitude of all kind of riohe,; with silver, iron tin and, lead 
they traded for thy ton s- J.-Mb Tub*], ami Heschcrh (the l«niuu 
Greeks and the mountain peoples ol the 1 ai.rua), they lh > 

tra Bickers: thev traded the persons of men and vests*I. o! hem* nr 

thv merchandise. They of the house of Tugarotah (rmenin: ^ 

fm thv wares with horses and vr.n-horses ami mules, ... Many isles 
erere the mart of thine hand ! they thee in ^change horns of 

■ vorv and ebony. Syria was thy merchant, by reason <*r the Uir 

of ihy handiworks they traded fur thy ware* with emerald, purple 
and broiderrd work, sod fine linen, and «ore] Sod ruble*. . u.bih an I 
the Land «.f Israel, they were thy rrafneker*: ' * r '- ’“ l ul U " 
merchandise wheat - . . • and honey and oil and balm Damascus wa* 

thv merchant for the mutiirude of thy handiworks. bj re»*nnol the 
multitude of all kinds «F riches r with Hie wine ot He bo* and white 
wool. . . , Arabia "(the prophet enumerate* a fUtnber ol Arnbfrm 
tribes from the Persian Gulf to the lied »■>".*- J J 

thv wares in laml Wr and rams, and goats-uh t * t 

spices and with all preciou. Stones, and #"ld - - ■ ■ *» ^ 

wrenplnes of Mi» and broldered work, arid ,n chest* of nch ippsret. 
hound U cords, and made of cedar. . - - «*- ■* 
forth out of the warn, thou fiiled.1 many psqpfcf llMB dld » l CBrl,J> 
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the Jurm-* uf the eirth with the multitude ol thy riches nut! id thy 
mcr«iatiLli«- * . . The ihljM of TMi^hSah weie thy CiLiAvzti- fur ihy 
lacri'hiuiili-v; nti4 thou repEcubihed 4ud mails Vtiry gJorioos jn 
the tnklsl trf iht waj-’' * 

j/_ n Thy wisdom and thine understanding*”— 
M Thy great wisdom and thy traffic.' + — The wisdom 
of the ment} + -maker, the understanding of the cun¬ 
ning trailer—swell indeed is the summing up and 
the culmination of the Fhurnirians' moral worth* 
Money-making, the Jove of gain and accumulation, 
is not only the.- key to their national character, it is 
their character itself* and their whole character. 
Motive* incentive, sustaining power—all is there: 
they develop great qualities: enterprise, endurance, 
industry, ingenuity—but these are all begotten ■ f 
and animated by the love of lucre* and success to 
them is wealth, arid therein is their pride* their joy ? 

11 Thine heart is lifted up because of thy riches/' 
Truly'* If ever nation has been a worshipper oi Mnm- 
mon, has made its choice and clung to it, the Phoe¬ 
nicians have been Lh.it nation. They were lacking 
in all die qualities which have won for other races 
I he name of heroic and intellectual : limit ambition 
ran in but one channel. They were not a warlike 
or conquering people, not even a patriotic or fruc- 
dom-loving people. Ever ready to meet an invader 
with tribute and submission, they invariably* pre~ 
furred to pay rather than fight. They were not 
alive to the shame of foreign rule, and bore it with 
equanimity so long os its demands on their treasu- 


* JUfffckL*, Eh*, ajfli- anil TtviiJ. 
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rics wen! moderate and it did nut intcffsct! with their 
commercial operations. They had no army, but 
foreign hired soldiers for emergencies; in the words 
of Ezekiel (xxvil. JO), “ They of Persia and Lud 
(Lydia) and of Tut (Libya) were in thine army, 
thy men of war: they hanged the shield and helmet 
in thee." When actually attacked within their 
cities, their homes, or subjected to excessive ex tor 
tion. they could fight, like wild beasts at bay in their 
dens, and this they did more than once. Hut they 
were seldom put to such ft test, being far too valu¬ 
able subjects, loo convenient agents and middle- 
men not to be treated, as a rule, with consideration 
Thus they came through the five hundred years ol 
Egyptian dominion and Invasions unscathed and 
un impoverished, rarely refractory, never openly re¬ 
bellious, Even when they founded colonies, they 
were quite willing to pay ground rent for their set¬ 
tlements, if the native population met them in a 
determined spirit and asserted their rights, and they 
frequently continued to pay such rent long after 
the colonies had grown into powerful communities, 
simply to avoid unpleasantness. 

iff. They were not a literary or intellectual people, 
Although they invented the alphabet, they used it 
chiefly for purposes of book-keeping and short 
inscriptions. They have left no poetry, no histor¬ 
ical annals, no works of science or speculation. 
They do not seem to have cared even to publish 
their own very remarkable experiences and exploits; 
these brought them wealth, what carrd they for 
the fame ? Had Assyrian conquerors visited such 
7 
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remote and unfcunlliar regions as the coast of Spain, 
that of the Baltic, the 14 Tin Islands/' what interest¬ 
ing records would have been left for our perusal! 
How the monotony of the military narrative would 

have been relieved with 
touches of description, 
giving briefly hut graph¬ 
ically the most marked 
peculiarities of the land 
arid the people, accounts 
even of their plants anti 
animals! Nothing of the 
kind seems to have oc¬ 
curred to the Phrenic tans, 


whose silence a* especial¬ 
ly tantalizing in the case 
of the +J Tin Islands”; 
We s&ifttfd like to know 
what £ngland was like 
two thousand years tf. C, 
They were not an imag¬ 
inative or creative people, 
but merely clever kam- 
-sm a Li, riTCEfitrun ilol i?r era and imitators. Of the 
TFiLiA-Lurr a [e lav). m:kn y Rr i 5 they ruIt ivat e d, 

not one was their own. Their only original inven¬ 
tion was the purple dye—and that is a craft, not 
an art. Their sculpture, of which many specimens 
have been preserved, was only a transformation of 
Babylonian and Assyrian art- Nothing can he 
more hideous and shapeless than the images of 
their principal deities, mostly in clay, which they 
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carried with them on all their expeditions. Of 
their architecture we cannot judge, for alien die 
day of destruction came, it was utter and complete 
and not stone on stone was left of their buildings, 
It came to pass, as we read 
in the prophet Ezekiel: 

“They shall destroy the 
walls of Tyre anti break 
down her towers . - . and 
they shall break down thy 
walls and destroy thy plen^ ( 
ant houses; and they shall 
lay thy stones nod thy lim¬ 
ber ami thy dust in the 
midst of the waters. ... I 
i vill make her it hare rotk: 
she shall he fl place for the 
spreading of nets m the 
mid.if of the sea." * 

tg. Thus through the 
cyde of what the Phcetii- 
dans were not. wc are for- >E| . 
cibtv brought back to what15.—waocwrrn. ^u .i. im- 
they eminently to the '* “’ 

vocation wherein they dis- 

played unrivalled genius and boundless capability 
that of business men and money-makers. And 
as it seems to be a wise and invariable dispensation 
that people, in laboring, however selfishly, to benefit 
themselves, should in some way. and independently 
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of their own will, necessarily benefit others also, so 
the 1'hceniciana have been the hearers, if not of spir¬ 
itual culture, at least of material progress to count' 
less tribes and places, which, but for them, but for 
their awakening and stirring contact, might have 
slumbered for ages longer in unconsciousness of 
their own powers and resources. 

this ffraftcci.," says Fiati^cis Lcnorman!, I he miihnlar sd rafted 
r|.u.i itetl already, h " ii is impossible ever to fivnrUi the which I he 
rSiLfaii^cianfi played m tile: andtnt w--i Id and the ^n-atneas tf their 
iftflucACt, . „ ITaere was, a ttiiie H oF which the cu!.mSuiting point 
m-ky he ]j1jlcc-J alnut cu'chc cc-isturicubcftnir the lucginniny -t" our ura, 
wlkcii lilt counting hdM^i m the sain* ral ■ -inaan formed so un infer- 
rupled uluiri aTong all ihr ^hufctt al tJie Mediterranean Id tW- Si mu 
t>i CJbrail- lf. , !.. !l another wjie$ £<t similar citabtfshmrnM *t:i\ 
Stationed dung tb- w=a route that slrelched from the simthem 
cutrcmity of the Red S** ta the abort* of India. These counting- 
houses CJurretecd an ImsiWfiae infhlcore tm the court Irk* wherein * hc-y 
wcrc ^[jblLhhed I'"very one of them became the nucleus of §irtat 
dties„ fur the tiitjvn quickly rallied annmd the Than id an enmiucr- 
daJ settlement. drawn to il by thn advantage* it t^ferrd them and the 
atrracifous <4 dtiliied lift Every one, ttf* txwme a centre ft>i the 
prupagalinn -hi malcrinl milkatiun. A barbaW j«coplc iIk-i H |J[ 
enter info active and prolunped cotnnWTdaJ relation* with a dvilrznl 
one without gradopJly appropriating thR iatler'* CtllttlTe T especialU 
jn the L-ai-e of races so intelligent send capable of prO^eas ** were 

Ihosi of Europe.. New nted* make ihaaatErcw fell; She native 

'CwrClf- the manirfacMated products which are brnogli? to him T and 
which reveal to him all ^ortaof rtfinements pF which hr hail no hita 
SOOti the wish arises in him era find nut the secret of their fabrication, 
to master the arts which create them, to profit himself Ijv the re¬ 
sources hi> own country yields* instead of gi^inp them up in the 
shape of raw material to the stranger* who know «i well how tu 
make use of tii tni. .*.**■ 

20 If WC will try tfi imagine how reviving, bene- 


* Fr. I^normant, H Premieres CiviliwWtii^ns,." Vol. i. t pr 15S- 
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ficial. truly civilizing; evert in our own days, would 
be the regularly recurring trips of a pedler with a 
judicious selection of wares to a remote and secluded 
neighborhood somewhere on the outskirts of civ- 
\[ Ration„ especially if that pedler be willing to 
barter his guixls no! always for money, but more 
often lor such simple local products and materials 
as his customers can supply* we shall, by magnily- 



tfir—TlWvPiki-l^ UJWomAUUB icomw)* *®* ,SH:k l 

ing the whole thing a hundredfold. form a tolerably 
fair idea of the blessings that everywhere followed 
in the wake of the Phoenicians. The resemblance 
would be the closer from the fact that our pedler 
would certainly cheat his customers as hard and as 
long as they would let him* that is, as long as they 
had not gained some- knowledge of the market 
value of therr own wares, and, probably, some skill 
in manufacturing them* so as to become compara¬ 
tively independent of their itinerant trader. If 
they were wise and just, however, they would not 
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grudge him Mi pa*t exorbitant profits even while 
reducing them for the future within reasonable 
bounds but would consider that all schooling must 
be paid for* Thus us each one of the great nations 
that have in .succession played prominent parts on 
the historical stage of the world seems to have 
bad allotted to it a special mission, in accordance 
with its own particular powers and gifts, wc really 
might define that of the Phoenicians by entitling 
tlsem r in a certain sense* without disrespeLL ami 
without undervaluing their immense importance, 
the Fedkrs of the Ancient World. It was in its 
time undoubtedly a most necessary, most benefi¬ 
cent mission; yet one would hesitate to call it 
either pubic or glorious, as those epithets can never 
apply to .* pursuit so entirely selfish and grossly 
material as that of wealth for Its own sake. Such a 
pursuit, even while calling into play many splendid 
qualities, debases them by the use h puts them to* 
and the only sides of human nature which ft de¬ 
velops fully and permanently are its lowest ones— 
unscrupulous craftiness, deceit fulness, brutality, and, 
on occasion, cold-blooded cruelty. 






IV* 


THE sons? of CANAAN: THEIR RELIGION.—SACK I- 
FICE AS AN INSTITUTION.—HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

I. It is but fair to Admit that the Phrimit&Mhad 
bjr no menus a monopoly of those qualities the 
combination of which goes far towards making up a 
rather repulsive national character. An exceeding 
sensuali ty,- /. <\, attachment to alt the material pleas¬ 
ures ami advantages of life, —a proneness to exc lu- 
sivety material views of both visible and invisible 
world, with a strange absence of loftier instincts 
and spiritual aspirations, resulting in gross immoral¬ 
ity and du I ness of conscience—such were the com¬ 
mon features generally characteristic not only of the 
various branches of Canaan, but of the enlije 
H ami tic race, with the solitary and striking excep¬ 
tion of the Egyptians, than whom I he re never has 
been a more spiritually inclined, contemplative 
nation. All the numerous people gathered mto one 
group under the generic name “Sons of Canaan 
shared this remarkably well-defined common char¬ 
acter with the I’hffiniciajis, but without their genius 
_fnr to genius the.latter certainly can lay claim in 
their own particular line. This is why. with a 
hankering after material prosperity as absorbing, a 
spiritual callousness as impenetrable, the other Ca- 

i°3 
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naanitic nations never, even distantly, rivalled their 
brethren of the seashore,—favored,. tpOi as these 
were in the peculiar conditions under which they 
developed,—in either power or wealth, the Hittite 
confederacy alone excepted* and that only during a 
few centuries. This same character of materialism 
and sensuality pervades the Canaanitic religion as 
wdl, and stamps it with the unmistakable mark of 
the race* as is but natural. For if there is a thing 
in which a race expresses itself most fully, and in 
its innermost qualities, that thing is its religion* 
What a people is F that, in a heightened and inten¬ 
sified degree, a magnified form, its gods will be, its 
worship will embody. This is an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the anthropomorphic tendency which is a 
necessity of the limited human nature** and which 
an ancient Greek writer expressed most strikingly, 
if somewhat coarsely, by saying that if horses and 
oxen had gods, they would certainly imagine them 
rn the shape of more perfect and powerful horses 
and oxen. A general sketch of the religious con¬ 
ceptions nf the Sorts of Canaan wdll include the 
Phoenicians, ah hough, as is the wont of all polythe¬ 
istic races, different communities did particular 
homage to this or that particular deity, and some 
local names, some local forms of worship produce at 
times the illusion of separate religions* It is an 
illusion. The religion of Canaan—Phoenicia and 
Syria—is in substance one and the same. 

2* The religion of Canaan, like that of Babylonia, 
like that of every race and nation in the world, is 
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originally based on the primitive conception of the 
powers of nature as living and divinely endowed 
immortal beings—or gods. But beyond this sim¬ 
ilarity. which extends to all mankind universally, it 
has a far closer connection, manifested in many 
exact coincidences, both of general features and of 
details, w ith the Babylonian religion,—a connection 
which will easily be explained on the ground of km- 
dred, when we remember that the Hamltic race 
must have been strongly represented in the mixed 
population of the old lard of SJiumir and Accad. 
In oneway the religious ideas of the Canaarnte* 
may be said to have been an advance on the Baby¬ 
lonian ones, since, not having the background of 
Turanian goblin-worship to work into their own sy^ 
lent, and being moreover of a far less contemplative 
turn of mind, that system was much simpler, and, if 
still polytheistic, reduced the number of deities to a 
degree at least approaching monotheism. V\c Itnd 
here no elaborate superstructure of sacred triads, of 
puzzling but profound import; no beautifully or¬ 
dered system of planetary' divinities, with their 
many-colored spheres and subtle influences on the 
fate of men and states- To the Canaanit« the 
world was a far less complicated affetr- These 
dwellers in a land w here barren sandy wastes and 
bald, rocky highlands alternate with the most luxu¬ 
riant, fertile plains and cool, wooded slopes, the un¬ 
reel aim able aridity of the desert with the eternal 
freshness of the sea t —where dewy, batiny nights fol¬ 
low on burning, breathless days, where the surpass¬ 
ing loveliness uf a showery, flowery spring is quick.>' 
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succeeded by the merciless, destructive blaze of a tor¬ 
rid mid-summer, the children of such a land seem 
to have been especially impressed with the contrasts 
in nature, or what has been called the DUALISM of 
tilings, L r., their twofold aspect, the opposite ex¬ 
tremes which face and balance each other. They 
saw that t jere was good and evil in the world, (both 
to them of a purely physical nature.) There was 
heat and coolness; drought and moisture ; the rude 
glare of day and the mild glory of night, t he former 
set apart for labor and hardship, the manly lot! of 
mind and body, the latter inviting to soft indul¬ 
gence. effeminate repose in the midst of alJ the lux¬ 
uries and pleasures that wealth can buy and leisure 
enjoy, And T in another order of ideas, there was 
the eternally creating and the eternally producing 
and nourishing power*—the masculine and feminine 
principle into which all Jiving creation, pervaded by 
tile law of sex. naturally separates itself, the division 
which rules and harmonizes she universe.* Of this 
abstract division, the material one of heat and 
moisture, fire and water, seemed an apt embodi¬ 
ment and rendering ; and in carrying out the idea, 
the fiery element, as Lhc fiercer, more actively eneis 
getjCt was naturally identified with the masculine 
principle, while that of moisture, as the milder and 
quieter, answered well to ihe feminine principle- 
the necessary union of the two to fnrm a complete 
world, being perfectly symbolized by the fact that 
moisture is productive of life only when subjected 


* Stc Story -of Oulcki," jjji. 
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to the influence of heat, while heat Is barren, unless 
by moisture. 

3. In tire niiiteri.il world, this dualism had h-. vbu- 
btc representatives in the two threat rulers of tile 
heavens, the Sun and Moon; the Lord of [Jay and 
the Queen of Night ; the source of all heat and 
the dispenser of coolness and dew, ias the moon 
was long supposed to be); luminaries both, hence 
of a kindred nature, jet how different in their ways 
and attributions ' It was the sun. then, whom the 
Canaanites worshipped.^ 
calling him now BaaL 
("Lord,” the same 
word ;is the Babylonian 
Bel), now Moloch 
( king), with occasion.il va¬ 
riations, such a* *' Lord — 

„ if, n,-n«DtiCU1i 1-uiNHH*. 

of Heaven, or Ling * 

of the City,"-and when BAAI-tll are spoken of 
rgods." in the plural), it is only the sim-gods of 
the different cities or communities that are really 
meant - the same one sun-god, localised and appro¬ 
priated by the addition of city names. As lo the 
female deity of the Canaartitcs, AsHTOftETH I whom 
the Greeks' have called AsTAttTE), she is the 
IsHTAH and MYUTTA or BeUT f" BAALATHT, 

Jl Lady/') of the Assyro-Babylonjpn cycle t»f 
scarcely changed either in name or nature: the 
goddess both of love and of war, of incessant pnr 
duction and laborious motherhood, and of volup- 
luous, Idle enjoyment, the greatest difference being 
that Ash to re th is identified with the moon am 
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wears the sign of the crescent, while the Baby Io¬ 
nian goddess roles the planet Venus t the Morning 
and Evening Star of the poets* VVc have a Fho - 
nlccan cylinder of corn el tan, representing l lie Baal 
in tlie shape of a tree or post* the rays which sur- 
lound it characterising it as the symbol of the Sum- 
god, and accompanied by the Crescent, Tile cyl¬ 
inder which so dearly brings before us the joint 
worship of Sun and Moon, the male and female 
principle, is supposed, from the place where it was 
found by a peasant, to represent tile Baal of 
Aph-ika. .1 city tut the western slope of Lebanon, 
i.ast of By bios uitbaljp which had an ancient and 
very famous lempfo 

4, ftswas but meet, the two principal cities of the 
Phoenicians had respectively placed themselves 
under the patronage of their two great national 
deities: Si don did special homage to Ash tort th, 
while Tyre invoked Moloch under the local name, 
already mentioned above more than once, of MEL- 
KARTH (- 1 King of the City"). The temple of the 
gifd was the pride ol the New, or yand-Tyrc f 
and stories were told of its magnificence which al¬ 
most surpass in extravagance those current about 
the great temple of BelMartiUK in Babylon. 
HERQDDTIJE, the celebrated Cireck traveller and 
historian of the fifth century ti. C s tells us that 
he made a voyage to Tyre expressly tn see this 
temple, of which he had heard as " very highly 
venerated/* ** I visited the temple/' he continues 
with perfect good faith* H and found it richly 
adorned with a number of offerings* among which 
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wtire two pillars, Otic of pure gold, the otlicr of 
emerald, shining with great brilliancy at night." 
Pillars of gold there have been: but filters of 
fmrralti, and that too of such perfection as to emit 
light in the dark, manifestly belong to fable. The 
pillar was probably made of the famous Egyptian 
green glass which mimicked the emerald .—a stone, 
ancient writers inform us. the easiest of all to nn- 
jtatc. Even in this shape, the ornament must have 
been one of immense value, 

5, Neither the PhtEniciaus nor any of the Lanaan- 
iticnations were literary people; they were not even 
poetical people; at least not in the sense of writ- 
ing down and collecting in a poetical form the 
legends popularly current about their own gods. 
Thus they have left us, properly speaking, no my¬ 
thology, and, naturally, no Epos.* V et the poeti¬ 
cal or imaginative faculty is never totally absent in 
any, cither race or individual. Su the Canaan itc:., 
like all other races, of course, did have myths—», 
presentations of natural phenomena in the form of 
poetical images,d—onty these myths did not ms 
laJline into stories; indeed, they were not generally 
expressed in words, hut rather in ceremonies, cus¬ 
toms, forms of worship, attempts at artistic repre¬ 
sentations. There is, therefore, no nation at whose 
myths it has been more difficult to get. They have 
had to be collected from the stamps of coins, frag¬ 
ments of monuments, few and insignificant, but 


* ±Scc H story rtf ChpJdea/' pp- 
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principally from the polices scattered through the 
works of a great many writers* some of whom spoke 
35 eye-witnesses* and others only as reporters and 
compiles of traditions and of other people's evi¬ 
dence. Among these the compilers of the Hibic- 
bonks hold an eminent position. Also some of 
these myths the Phoenicians, in their wandering* 
transmitted to the Greeks, and these,—the great 
story-tellers of the world,—quickly condensed them 
into shapes of almost tangible reality; ilUo talcs of 
wonder and beauty, transforming, yet scarcely ob- 
scaring their foreign features. Thus, from all these 
manifold and incoherent mate rial* the mythical 
conceptions of the Can.ianites could be gradually 
reconstructed,—piecemeal, so to speak, but with a 
completeness of outline which makes their peculiar 
characteristics stand forth very vividly and unmis¬ 
takably. 

6 . Like her Babylonian double, the Canaan ite god. 
dess was especially served and honored by women. 
Her temples were crowded with beautiful girl*— 
dancers and musicians.—and her altars were minis¬ 
tered to by priestesses, frequently recruited from 
the noblest families- Bui the temple-building was 
of secondary importance; it ivas the temple-grounds, 
the sacred groves which surrounded it that were 
the principal sanctuary: the goddess of nature was 
best worshipped in the open air, under bowers of 
vegetal ion fc wh icb sy tn h \»I ized her etc rnal y out li 
and productivencss better than any effort of an. 
Hence the finest trees were sacred to her, especially 
the evergreens, and of these particularly the cy 
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press, which we have already learned from Baby¬ 
lonian religion to know as essentially an emblem of 
everlasting life.* Ihc pomegranate was her own 
especial fruit* because of the thousands of seeds Its 
pulp encloses, making at a striking emblem of fer+ 
tlllty. For the same reason fishes were sacred to 
her: in many places it was considered sacrilege to 
eat or kin fish; a wdl-EJlcdt religionsly-tended fish, 
pond usually occupied sonic part of the temple* 
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grounds, and in AsCALON, where the goddess was 
worshipped under the name of DekHETu i^see p, I £4> r 
she was represented under the form of a woman 
ending, from the hips, in the body of a fish. There 
was, besides* near that city a lake* very abundant 
in fish, A still more invariable and favorite attribu¬ 
tion, however, was the white dove; it was looked 
upon as an essentially holy bird, which it was sinful 
to kill for food or sport On the few representations 
of her temples which we have (mostly on coins of 


See " story of ChAlde^ 1 " p. uGA, 
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Grcek islands, whither the worship of the goddess 
had been carried by I he Phoenicians)* we see doves 
fluttering above the roof and around the stone of 
tali Conical shape, which strangely and rudely per¬ 
sonifies the divinity herself** 

7. But the principal feature of the worship of Ash- 
toreth has always been the sacred grove, whether of 
artificial planting or of nature's own providing, in 
wooded dells or on the slopes of Lebanon,—as altars 
to Baal were erected by preference not so much 
within the walk of temples as under the open sky t 
on the top of hills, or any convenient eminence. 
Near the aEtar was usually planted a +b sacred tree/' 
the AsHEBAHtf cither a real tree nr an imitation of 
conventional shape. In this manner the Baal was 
not served unaccompanied by the Baa lath, and the 
worshipper was forcibly reminded of the dual nature 
of the One First Principle, or—ta reverse tile defini¬ 
tion—of the real unity of the divine couple. We see 
this symbol—the altar of tile god and the tree of 
the goddess—on many Assyrian sculptures repre¬ 
senting scenes of worship. These are the high 
places "and the Pl ashcralis/' so frequently and wrath- 
fuEly denounced in the Bible, tlie heathen abomi¬ 
nations into which Judah and Israel continually 


■ This ij. the very oldest Canaamtk .ind Semitic ietoWorm, some¬ 
times, 315 oik ttin HlkuTratiftfi Sa. ift, Furnished with rude i[i[*ciiliiKci, 
s-LmulaEiug a head ami anti*; but thi* u a liter innovation. See also 
Nql 17. 

t Another fntm uF iht Sa^rerl Tr**. the holy lifc-Symbol, Familiar 
Eu ui From Bal.iyluman mid Adrian sculpture, und the 
of which haj been fully ExpltfifiisJ in "Stufy o( CMdcV p- i'SG. ff. 
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lapsed, and for which the prophets as iuc^ly 
reproved them, till there would, from tunc to tune, 
arise a pious or repentant king who would sweep 



Sft.-AWTmlAK POITABLE ALTAR WHII ^UriAll. (IKT»#W* 

OF ft U T AUF oi WBItftl 

,em from the knd-to he restored by his succe*- 
ars, generally by his own son. Ihus it is said of 
osiah, king of Judah, a great religious reformer 
t Kings, xxiil.). that he burned all the vessels 
hat bad been made for the sen"ice of Baal. afld 
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for th-e asherah, and for all the host of heaven,"— 
"and be put down the idolatrous priesEs whom the 
kings of Judah had ordained to burn incense vi the 
high places in the cities of Judah and in ibe places 
round about Jerusalem; them also that burned in¬ 
tense unto Baal, to the sun* and to the moon* and 
to the planets, and to all the host of heaven . . < 
and he brake down the houses where the women 
wove hangings for the ashcraL . . These hang¬ 
ings w’ere of the richest tissues, mostly of fine pur¬ 
ple, lavishly embroidered; some served to make 
tents and pavilions in the sacred groves, luxurious 
resting-places for the worshippers who flocked tint her 
as on some delightful pilgrimage or excursion, and 
who could think of no better way to honor the god 
dess of joy and sensual pleasure than spending whole 
nights in feasting and hiordinaEC revelry within the 
sacred precincts, waited on by the women and girls 
devoted to her service, and for whom this was an 
essential part of their religious duties. 

E. To the Canaan it es, the Sun and Moon—the 
masculine and feminine principles* as represented by 
the elements of fire and moisture, the great Father 
and Mother of beings—were husband and wife. So 
with the Baal of Tyre, Mclkarth* Abhtoreth was as¬ 
sociated with the title of 11 Queen " (MitJuth), while 
in Ascalon and the other cities of the Philistine con¬ 
federation they both assumed the peculiarity noted 
above, together with other names, and became, she, 
the fish-goddess, Derketo* and he, the fish-god, 
Dacon (from dag T fish* in the Semitic languages). 
In a temple of Dagon there was a statue of the god 
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which is described as having the face and hands of 
a man. the body of a fish, am! below lhat again 
h af „ a0 feet. It is not difficult to »n this 

description an exact double of the Babylonian 
Cannes* a resemblance enhanced by a tradition 
current at a very late period, and which attributed to 
Dagon the invention of the plough, making h,«n the 
protector of agriculture generally and the dispenser 
of food. The name nf one of the earliest Assj n.in 
fOiesis, IshmhDngan (sec p, 2). further points to a 
closer connection between the two myth* than can 
as yet be actually proved by documents. 

q This, however, was only a fanciful local trans¬ 
formation. The genuine Baal-Mnloch of Syria and 
Phamicia was a Tar mightier and more active being. 
The most remarkable feature about him is his 
double nature, combined ■ I good and evil qualities, 
of which now the former, now the latter become 
predominant, until the one being splits itself into 
two decidedly hostile to one another. Ihe execs- 
s i V e heat or summer, which dries up the land and 
bills, that is Moloch, the terrible, the devourer, the 
fierce Sun*y«d. The moderate warmth of spring 
with its frequent mild and vivifying showers, the 
warmth that coaxes the seed into life and fosters 
the growth of the crop ; or the gentle glow <-f au¬ 
tumn, which brings back the clouds, absent for 
months from the inflamed atmosphere, which feeds 
the thirst-parched, panting earth, clothes her with 
a second robe of green, and mellow* her fru.is- 


. H#e itliMtraliuh No. ?6 in the " Story of Chaldea 1 
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that ia Baal, the benignant* the beneficent, the 
good hSumgod* When his strength decreases and 
his glory pales; when his beams visit the earth /or 
h shorter space each day, distant and slanting, and 
powerless to stir the sap in the trees, the seed in 
the earth then Baal sleeps, or travels far away, 
somewhere in the West, and there is mourning for 
him among men, until the course of the months 
brings him back, and his return, or awakening, h 
hailed with tumultuous rejoicings, a festival which 
fell in our month of March, 

JO. There is a famous passage of the Bible bear¬ 
ing on this myth. It is that which tells how, in 
the reign of King Ahab, there was a sore famine, 
and four hundred and fifty priests of Baal, accom¬ 
panied by four hundred priests “of the Ash- 
erahp* 1 assembled on Mount Carmel in the sight 
of the people of Israel, and were challenged by the 
prophet Elijah to make the fire of heaven descend 
on their sacrifice by their prayers. “And they took 
the bullock which was given them, and they dressed 
rt r and called on the name of Baal from morning " 
ti un until noon, sayings O Baal, hear us. But there 
was no voice, nor any that answered. . * * And 
they leaped about the altar that was made. And it 
came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them and 
said. Cry aloud : for he is a god; either he is mus¬ 
ing, or he is gone aside, or h? is in a jmirnty* or per- 
mtvtntnrc he sit? fifth, and must h? <nvalrd" (i Kings, 
xviiL 26-27). The prophet's taunt is not merely 
a masterly piece of sarcasm* as which it is often 
quoted, but a direct allusion to the myth. It is 
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followed by a very tcmarkable verse, winch brings 
before us the most extraordinary peculiarity of 
Canaan it ic worship: "And they cried alum!. <>t‘< 
cut thetmehes after their manner wit ft imvit and 
with fauces, fill the Wood gushed out ttfm them." 

n. The mewling of this, to all appearance, insane 
performance is this: the priests, seeing their pniyera 
,md offering unheeded, proceeded to emphasise both, 
by adding to them their own blood and voluntary 
suffering, in the not unnatural supposition that the 
blood of men, and of his own servants at that, must 
be nu.irt precious in the iInal's sight than that oF a 
mere senseless animal, and the pain winch they in¬ 
flicted or themselves of their own free will m his 
honor must have more persuasive virtue than the 
dying pang of a stupidly passive victim. Supposing 
the disappointment and fervid excitement to gn on 
for some time increasing at the same rate and to 
reach absolute desperation, the next step would be to 
offer their own life, or that of one or several human 
victims, as a last means of moving the Baal's pity. 
This is a logical necessity contained in the very idea 
of "sacrifice,'’ in the sense which the entire ancient 
world gave to the word. And accordingly, the hor¬ 
rible practice of human sacrifices has. in very remote 
ages, been universal- Not one of the ancient relig¬ 
ions has been exempt from it. iVut most of them. 
' as far as our knowledge reaches.show only rare sur¬ 
vivals. half-obliterated traces of it, while it was re¬ 
served for the sons of Canaan to retain it not only 
down tu historical times, not only to a comparatively 
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Lite period, but to a period so absolutely recent as 
the first century of our era (a.d.1. 

12. Tile word " sacrifice" is Latin, and means 
merely “a sacred act," any rite connected with wor- 
ship. but ft came to be applied exclusively to the 
rite u bids was felt to be the most holy, awe.inspir- 
ing, mysterious, to bring man most directly into t F)c 
presence of the deity, into personal communication 
with it—that of offering gifts to it. Now gifts 
among men are offered on one of two impulses: 
that of Jove T —tokens of gratitude and general friend- 
Iiness, and that of fear,—gifts of propitiation : [lie 
latter naturally being by far the more copious and 
costly. There is a third class of offerings which 
cannot property be called gifts; they are meant as a 
bribe to induce the receiver to do a certain thing 
which Lies outside of his ordinary functions, to con 
Fer an extra favor. The costliness of such gifts 
w^uld be proportionate to the favor demanded, and 
might be gradually increased if tile receiver were 
found in different or obdurately unwilling to exert 
his power on behalf of the petitioner. Such a trans¬ 
action is manifestly more a bargain than a sacrifice. 
Then there are the offerings regulated by law as to 
time, quality, and quantity, which come more prop¬ 
erty under the head of dues, taxes, tribute, and 
which are cheerfully .warded to the ruler of the 
land on the understanding that he shall have of t he 
very best that the land produces, and in sufficient 
quantity, but shall abstain from taking more or ail. 
ashe has the power and is admitted to have the 
right to do. It is evident that for all these gifts, of 
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whatever class, a return is expected in the font) of 
material goods and advantages. Even love-gifts are 
no exception, for the giver certainly feels himself 
entitled to kindliness and friendly benevolence on 
the part of the receiver, and the powerful generally 
express these feelings by acts of graciousness and 
favor. Il is only charity which bestows its gifts 
without looking fora return, even in thanks. But 
that is a virtue which was unknown to the ancient 
world, and which therefore could not be reflected 
in its religions. 

13, Sacrifices to the gods exactly answer to these 
several classes of gifts to men; the feelings that 
prompt both, their motives, their ohjects, arc the 
same. In order thoroughly to realiite the very 
practical, entirely unromantic nature of the institu¬ 
tion, we must put ourselves in the ancient worship¬ 
pers place, identify ourselves with his mode of 
thinking, and adopt the absolute, intense anthro¬ 
pomorphism which pervades his conception of the 
deity .* The god to hi 1 n is a king. only more so,"— 
more benevolent, more beneficent when in a kindly 
mood, infinitely more powerful, and proportionately 
more terrible in his wrath when offended. He 
claims certain dues and watches jealously that they 
shall be rendered him. He owns the land wherein 
he allows his worshippers to dwell. He hats given it 
to them with all it contains and bears, to use and to 
enjoy. But of these good things a fair share ts due 
to him, the Supreme Landlord, in common gratitude. 


Set * Story ft Child**," w 3JS-337- 
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Jlt» should be at lea.st the male first.burn of every 
domestic animat, the first-fruits of every crop, and 
a portion—generally the tenth—of all the pmd- 
ucts both of tile soil and of men's industry, to 
he paid in at staled periods, solemnly consecrated 
as festive at the nearest temple. Festive such 
occasions must be, and times of rejoicing, lest 
the deity receive (lie impression that the debt was 


grudgingly and unwillingly paid, and in its anger at 
the flight and ingratitude, may withdraw its boun¬ 
ties, or even inflict chastisement. It is easy to see 
that the quantity of live-stock and produce thus 
accumulated peril hdicafly at the varjuus places of 
tiunship must have been something enormous. It 
its also understood that a portion of the booty 
made in war—not less than the tenth—of right bc- 
lunp to the gods, whose favor has prospered tire 
nation’s arms, 

14- There were two ways of performing the sacri¬ 
fice: the thing offered could be either destroyed, 
consumed on the altar by fire, or only consecrated 
to the use of the sanctuary. The first way, the 
so-called burnt-offering, was uf course the most com¬ 
plete ami direct. It was supposed to convey the 
gitt and the prayer or 1 fie thanksgiving straight to 
the deity, Hence tile expression constantly used, 
“The gods snttll a sacrifice if they ** smell a swet 
savor the sacrifice is acceptable. “YaJIveh (jL- 
HUVAH, “the Lord,'j smelled a sWcet savor,” says 
Genes is.* " Let \ ahveh smell an offering," says 

Hr finri lift iflrnuml M}ircsiii>n m the lidatm Epic; “Ths 
mKltnl ,1 i*TOfj fiir Jjnrti celled * tavar" Sre 

Sfpry of Ct*Edei^ p p|L jbG, 
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David. Un ordinary occasions it was only the live 
„tock—the bullocks ft ltd the calves, the kids and the 
lambs—that were thus offered whole, with some of 
the produce of the earth* especially grain, dour, oil. 
But even that was rare. The more customary way 
was to -day (lie victim, to burn seunc choicest por^ 
Lions of the flesh and fat on the altar, then to lay 
aside an abundant supply for the priests and temple 
ministers* and let the people feast on the rest. Of 
the liquid offerings—milk, wine, oil- some would 
be poured Into die altar flame or on the ground,— 
■that was the drink-offer frig or libation J + —and the 
rest would be l+ consecrated " like the fruits, and the 
greater part of produce of M sorts, for the use of 
the sanctuary and its servants. Thus an in come 
was formed, sufficient to defray the repairs and 
adornment of the buildings and shrine, to provide 
for the priests and attendants on a scale of great 
magnificence, and to keep the temple treasury 
aEways weII filled. Gn extruordinary occasions, when 
the sacrifice offered by an individual or a commu¬ 
nity was an " expiatory 11 one— 1 \ c, offered in a tone- 
ment iur name crime, in deprecation of the deity's 
wrath for some offence or omission in the observances 
of worship,—or when the object was to obtain some 
great and uncommon mercy, personal or national, 

M consecration " was deemed insufficient; the sacri¬ 
fice must be complete! nothing short of absolute 
renunciation could satisfy the offended majesty or 
ment a special divine interference. Gn such occa¬ 
sions whole herds and flocks and ship-loads nf pre 
cious wares have frequently been consumed by the 
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sacrificial Himes, fed with the costliest perfumes, 
oils, and spices. 

15. It stands to reason that the thing offered in 
sacrifice, whatever it is, whether living or inanimate, 
rmisE be the best of its kind, unsullied by use, unim¬ 
paired in beauty, and unbroken in spirit and strength 
by work. Would a man present to his superior or 
to his friend a cast-off garment, a shorn sheep, a 
galled ok, a horse soec from the harness or saddle ? 
And if he did, would not the receiver turn on him 
in well deserved anger, and instead of favor deal 
vengeance to him? Therefore the victim reserved 
for sacrifice must be perfect and without a blemish, 
the fairest hi form and color; the heifer and the 
steer must not have known the ignominy of the 
goad and plough, nor the steed the humiliation of 
obedience, or the female animals have been wearied 
with the cares and labors of motherhood. Besides, 
it would be irreverent to offer an animal after hav ing 
drawn profit from it + in the shape of either work or 
increase. Naturally, too, if the animal is 4 favorite,, 
or an especially valuable one from rareness and ex¬ 
cellence of breed, the sacrifice will be all the more 
acceptable, and probably the more efficacious, as 
manifesting the greater and more ungrudging zeaL 
16. It is but according to human nature that the 
ztal and lavish ness displayed should be in prnpnr*. 
lion to the emergency or to the cause of especial 
gratitude. In ordinarily prosperous times, a god¬ 
fearing man would make it a point to do all that 
waa right in the way of regular inn sacrifices and 
family thank-offerings—for births, marriages, safe 
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return from journeys, successful enterprise, nnd tile 
(ike —but would not fed called upon to exceed the 
measure demanded of him by custom and law. It 
is when the heart overflows with joy or is wrung 
with anguish and terror that men cease to calculate, 
that thej- in a measure loye count of thefr wealth 
and the relative value of thing*- There are mercies 
so great and evils so overpowering]) 1 terrible, that 
to requite the one and avert or obtain relief from 
the others, men under the influence of excessive 
excitement would hold all they own a cheap price, 
ah their possession s, their own lives, their own flesh 
and blood- From these premises: first, the con¬ 
ception of a deity that can be won hy gifts to per¬ 
form or abstain from certain acts, and who is In¬ 
fluenced in proportion to the value of the offering ; 
and t second, a state of feeling so overw rought as 
to have temporarily slipped from the control of 
reason, the necessary logical consequence will be¬ 
ll uman sacrifices* human life being man's most 
precious possession. The line of logical sequence 
being strained to the uttermost, the >.icrificc of 
babes* of children, nay, of favorite children, not 
only as the purest of all possible victims, but also 
the most effective! since their immolation carries 
to the throne of the deity, in addition Lo their own 
worth, the superadded sum of sacrifice wrung from 
their parents* tortured feelings. 

17. Strictly speaking, the sacrifice of children was 
rim deity's due in all cases and at all times, as a 
portion of the nation's wealth and increase, II the 
first-bo tit of every domestic animal arc demanded. 
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why should those of the master be excepted ? This 
obligation wc find formally arid unconditionally rec¬ 
ognized by the Hebrews, the onJy Semitic people 
whose bus are before us in their entirety. This is 
the notable passage i Exodus, xxii. 2q) wherein this 
important point is laid down : 11 Thou shall not 
delay to offer the abundance of thy fruits and of 
thy liquors, The prst-bom -of thy sons shait thou 
gi‘r unto me. Likewise shall thnu do with thine 
oxen and with thy sheep: seven days it shall be 
with its dam, on the eighth day thou shall give r 
to me." Considering that human sacrifices, and ^ 
pecially of children, were a standing institution 
among other Semitic and the Canaauitic races, 
there can be little doubt that originally, in prehis- 
tnrically remote times, this decree was u rid era mod 
literally and acted upon. When the Jews nink. 
their appearance im the historical stage of the world, 
however, their conception of divine goodness a- 
overbalancing divine sternness is already loo ad¬ 
vanced to allow of such barbarous literalness, and 
we sec sacrifice, as regards the human firstborn 
only, modified into consecration. Still, enough of 
the original meaning of the law lingers in the pen. 
pies consciousness to make a ransom Mcircjisarv, 
which wc see fixed at the uncostly rate of a pair 
of turtle-doves or two young pigeons—an offering 
within the means of the poorest. (See Lukes Go£ 
pel, ii. 22-24.) 

IS. Human sacrifices are so inevitably an out 
come of the coarsely material and anthropomorphic 
conception of the deity common to the entire an- 
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dent world, that we cannot be surprised if we find 
them accredited as of directly divine institution. It 
was but natural that the gods who gave men laws 
and taught them the practices of religion and all 
that pertains to a state of civilization should have 
instituted this most sacred and awful of rites. 
There are among the various nations several stories 
and legends which embody this idea. One of the 
most remarkable is a Phoenician one which we find 
in some fragments quoted by late writers out of a 
large work on Phoenician cosmogony and theogony 
attributed to art ancient priest, I mpiJATHG, 

said to have lived over a thousand years before 
Christ. Jn one of these fragments we are told 
that the supreme god himself* once, "when a 
plague and mortality happened, offered up his 
only son as a sacrifice to his father, Heaven"; 
and in another the simc account is given hi a less 
meagre form, wherein the origin of it can be plainly 
discerned; ,+ It was the custom among the ancients 
in times of great calamity, in order to prevent 
the min of all* for the rulers of the city or na- 
tion to sacrifice to the avenging deity the most 
beloved of their children, as the price of redemp¬ 
tion. They who were devoted for this purpose 
were offered mystically M {L c. + with ceremonies of 
mysteriously sacred—or mystical—significance, in 
memory' of, and allusion to, the divine origin of the 
practice). F*ir—the text goes on to say—the god 
(Jlj had an only snn t and " when great danger from 
war beset the land, he adorned the altar, and in¬ 
vested this son with the emblems of royally, and 
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Baerifkcd him.’' it is evident that the legend ha* 
been In vented in order tu explain the custom and 
lend it the consecration of divine authority, without 
which so monstrous a violation of the laws of nature 
could never have obtained. Such legends* purport¬ 
ing to give the origin or cause of some particular 
custom* name, belief* etc., have been so numerous 
throughout antiquity as to have been classed under 
a special name, that of AmOlXKJICAL MYTHS (from 
the Greek word atria, “ cause '*). 

19. It is extremely startling to find in the Bible 
a description, terribly impressive because so simply 
given, of an undoubtedly historical occurrence, which 
is the exact reproduction on earth of the act which, 
according to the ancient tradition, takes place some¬ 
where among the gods. It is an incident of a war 
—(about 850 HX,)*—between the Israelites and 
Mri.-vfftTESt a Semitic people very nearly akin to 
them, whose king. ME 5 HA, has left a famous inscrip¬ 
tion showing him to be a very zealous worshipper 
of his national god* KHEMOSH* 4 * s The Israel¬ 
ites rose up and smote the Moabites, so that they 
fled before them : and they went forward into the 
land smiting the Moabites. And they beat down 
the cities ; and on every good piece of land they cast 
every' man his stone, and filled it; and they stopped 
all the fountains of water, and felled id! the good 
trees, until in Kir Hareslioth only they left the stones 
thereof (a city a little to the eitst of the southern end 
of the Dead Sea); hoivbcit the ^lingers went about 
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and smote it. And when the king of Moah jaw 
that the battle was too sore for him* he took with 
him seven hundred men that drew sward, to break 
through unto the king of Edom : but they could 
not. Then hr took his eldest soa that should kmx 
reigned at his place, and offered him for a burnt-vger- 
ing upon the wall. And there came great wrath 
upon Israel, and they departed from him and re¬ 
turned to their own land." (2 Kings, iii- 24-27.) 

2Q. The ancient Hindus had a legend of some¬ 
what similar import. It w r as very old P and we no¬ 
where find il formally related- But it is alluded to 
in onc nT their sacred hymns as something well 
known. It appears that they had imagined the 
universal masculine principle in the form of a gigan¬ 
tic male being who is called Man \par rJrir/itnct \ r 
yet is represented as tit vine, the master of the uni¬ 
verse, -who is all things that are, have been* and will 
be, and from whom all things proceed- When the 
gods offered up the Divine Man as a sacrifice, says 
the hymn T spring was its clarified butter i]K>ured 
over the victim), summer its fuel* and autumn li* 
accompanying oblation (offering of fruit and cakes). 
■ a T1iih victim, born in the beginning of lime, they 
immolated and sprinkled with water on the sacri¬ 
ficial grass, , . . When the gods* in performing the 
sacrifice, bound him as a victim * seven bars of wood 
were placed around him h thrice seven layers of wood 
were piled for him, + - . These 7ivrr Mr first institu- 
tiansT By the immolation of the Divine Man all 
the worlds and all contained therein is said to have 
been created. AccordingI)' the sacred books of the 
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Hindus contain the most formal and detailed im 
structions about human sacrifices, on what occasions 
and with what ceremonies they art? to be offered. 
—sometimes on an enormous sca!e p as many as 150 
human victims at one sacrifice. Of course, with 
greater enlighten men t and milder manners, these 
barbarities raffle into disuse. Tile divine will was . 
supposed to have declared against them and opened 
an escape for the victims* and the popular feeling 
was;, a» usual embodied in parables and stories* 
One of these tells of a youth who p when already 
bourn! to the stake and awaiting the mortal blow* 
prayed to all the gods in succession, and lirs bonds 
were miraculously loosened. Another story tells of 
a woman in .a similar predicament, in answer to 
whose prayer a shower of rain was sent down on 
the already blazing pyre and fell only on that one 
spot. And when bloody sacrifices, even of animals* 
were in great part abolished, and offerings of cakes 
of rice and wheat were substituted, the humane 
change was authorized by a parable which told 
bowl fu- sacrificial virtue had left the highest and 
rno^t valuable victim* man s and descended into rbe 
horse* from the horse into the steer p from the steer 
into the goat, from the goat into the sheep, and 
from that at fast passed into the earth, where it 
uas found abiding in the grains of rice and wheat 
fa id in It for seed. This was an ingenious way of 
intimating that henceforth harmless offerings of 
rice and wheat cakes would be as acceptable to the 
deity as the living victims, human and animal, for- 
merly were. That the change could not be made 
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without alleging authority higher than men s own 
feeEmgs is obvious* for necessarily divine sanction 
u'jjs needed to abrogate a custom divinety instituted, 

21, This, of course, is the true meaning also of 
the biblical legend of Abraham sacrificing bis son 
Isaac. God demands the sacrifice, but at the de¬ 
cisive moment stays the uplifted knife and substi¬ 
tutes a ram, thereby signifying his w illingness to be 
content with the less precious victim, and spare the 
r 11i!dft:n of men. E be sainc legend appears scarcely 
.ili-red among tho*c of the aiirietifc Greeks: there it 
is a fair and favorite daughter w hom a great king, 
her father, is cojgpinnded to immolate far the good 
of the people, and for whom a white doe is substi¬ 
tuted. Other instances might be quoted from the 
legendary tore of various peoples* all tending to 
show how increasing culture taught men a nobler 
and purer faith* the certainty that the deity, boun¬ 
teous giver of [life and human affections, could not 
delight in wanton daughter and the trampling nut 
of the very feelings it inspired if the holiest and 
sweetest in nature* 

22, N^t so* however, with the heathen Semites 
and the Canaanites. Their fierce religion knew tin 
relenting, thdr culture no softening influence. 
Owing to a peculiarly ruthless and sanguinary bent 
of their nature, a strange ferv idness and readiness to* 
intense excitement, they seem to have luxuriated 
its much in excess of pain as in excess of joy- It 
is ever thus with natures both sensual and emo¬ 
tional to excess. They arc strongly inclined to 
effeminacy, and, by a strange but natural rebound, 
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to revolting cruelty* occasions, self-torture, 

The emotional nature has an insatiable craving for 
strong, even violent sen sat ions. The effeminate 
indulgence in luxury and material enjoyments of 
every sort. In producing satiety, blunts the capa¬ 
bility for receiving sensations. Vet they must be 
procured at all costs* so the cloyed and wearied 
nerves seek them in more and more powerful irri¬ 
tants Every natural feeling of the human breast* 
to be felt at all, must be heightened and Intensified 
a hundredfold. Ecstasies of joy, ecstasies of terror* 
ecstasies of mourning ; otherwise—a blank, appar¬ 
ent apathy, an almost lifeless calm, superficial and 
deceptive, however. 

23. Such Orientate have always been, such they 
are now. This is the secret of tlse majestic i in pa ni¬ 
hility* the scant and compassed words, the few 
and measured gestures which strike with a sort 
of wondering awe all who have any intercourse 
with them. They are not Jess capable of bring 
roused to frantic excitement than were their ances¬ 
tors of three thousand years ago. but the modern 
conditions of life offer fewer occasions, therefore 
the quiescent intervals are longer* and when olj^ 
breaks do occur they take the unreflecting world by 
surprise, as something incongruous and unexpected. 
Now as then, too. these outbreaks are mainly due 
to oveAvrought religious feeling. Massacres and 
wars are all prompted and inspirited by fanaticism, 
aided by the maddening effects of the powerful 
opiate stimulants In which they immoderately in¬ 
dulge. 
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24. The ancient Asiatics found their supply 
of excitement mainly it) thr rites of their relig¬ 
ion, They entered into it with the intense- 
ness of nervous exaltation which was their breath 
of life. Whether they were celebrating the joy¬ 
ful spring festival, the reunion of the young Sun- 
god risen from the dead and the long widowed 
goddess of Natuic, or mourning his untimely end 
at the hands of Winter or torrid Midsummer and 
her bereavement, they excited the in selves and each 
other, in the processions, which were □ principal 
feature of every festival, with shouts and wails, and 
noisiest demonstrations of sorrow or exultation, as 
the occasion required, to the verge of insanity. The 
priests, leading the way, gave the example, and 
quickly reached the stage at which'neither shouts, 
nor wails, itor tearing of clothes could satisfy the 
emotional nature let loose, when blood and pain 
alone could allay the nervous irritation arrived at 
its height. Then they would tear their flesh with 
their nails, wound and gash it with knives ,ind lan¬ 
cets. The contagion spread, and in the crowds that 
followed great numbers vied with them in self- 
laceration, in indicting tortures and mutilations 
011 themselves. Nay. it was no unfrequent oc¬ 
currence to see some unfortunate fanatic fall into 
a sort of trance, and seek death under the wheels 
of the ponderous chariot that carried the idol. 
Thus a day begun with the dignified solemn cere¬ 
monial and gorgeous display so dear to the Ort- 
cntal fancy, was sure to end in a tumult of un¬ 
bridled. licentious merry-making if the occasion were 
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a joyful one> of hideous bloodiness and inordinate 
lamella Cion if sorrowful. This kind of religious 
frenzy was stamped by the Greeks with the very 
apt name of oAcies— the Greek word '* frjpt** 
meaning “violent passionate emotion *’ and the 
religions which bore this violent character— L r. h a]] 
the Canaanitic and Semitic religions of Syria and 
Western Asia generally—are often called ORGIASTIC, 
It scarcely needs demon st rat ion that human sacri¬ 
ficed were but a necessary culmination of such a 
state of mind. 

25, Nor will h be wondered at that the culture 
of these nations should have failed to humanize and 
purify l heir religious conceptions md p radices- 
For, as was said above, what a people is that, 
emphatically, its religion is, its gods will be : and. 
besides, culture brings out a race's inborn gilts, de¬ 
velops its natural qualities to their greatest perfec¬ 
tion, Thus, then, we see that, far from falling into 
disuse, the practice of human and child-sacrifice 
increased in frequency and virulLnce. From being 
confined to times of war. drought arid pestilence, as 
we are expressly told it originally was, ive sec a be¬ 
come a permanent and regularly recurring feature 
of Canaanitic worship. Human sacrifices took 
place yearly in Phxenicia and in its colonies. In 
(ism* of public calamities, extra sacrifices were 
ordered. It would not, however, be reasonably ex¬ 
pected that such cruel offerings should have been 
laid on the altar of any divinity indifferently. Gen¬ 
tle deities—the beneficent Sun-god, or Ash to ret h + the 
mild fosterer of life—could nut rejoice in the dc- 
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st ruction of the existence which they gave* such an 
offering would have been rather an oftence and an 
insult than a propitiation. But it was a meet erne 
for the Baht Moloch* the destroyer, the fierce Sun- 
god i see p. ITS) Drought and pestilence were of his 
sendinq. and war. with its bloodshed and suffering* 
was his delight. When one of these plagues visited 
the land, or—as is so frequent in the East—all 
three together, with their accompaniment of sin- 
pending or actual famine! then Moloch reigned 
supreme. The kindly deities Here forgotten, their 
rites left in abeyance, thdr priests and priestesses 
for tlu- time, unhonored. Then was the grim har¬ 
vest gathered for him, and Hie more desperate the 
danger, the heavier the visitation, tfu; more lavishly 
was the god entreated. 

±6. Owing to the scantiness of literary monu¬ 
ments faft by the Phmnkiuns, we should know 
nothing of the manner in which these dreadful rites 
were accomplished, had not the Greek writers de¬ 
scribed with ample details what took place on rmch 
occasions in Carthage, the Fheeniciiuis greatest and 
most powerful colony, as wealthy as the mother- 
city, Tyre, herself, with which she never entirely 
severed her connection. Even when full-grown and 
wholly independent, Carthage sent a yearly volun¬ 
tary tribute to the temple of the Syrian Melfcarfh, 
as well as a large percentage nf the booty made in 
war. We may therefore safely presume that the 
religious bond was kept intact, and that the colony 
had H for what it did. the authority of the example 
and traditions of the metropolis. 
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2 J + h appears that there was in Carthage a statue 
of Moloch specially destined to receive human 
buml-offeiings. It was colossal in size, made en¬ 
tirely of brass, and hollow inside, It had a bull's 
head, the hull being a favorite emblem of physical 
might, and therefore of the male principle in na¬ 
ture of the Sun^god at his fiercest. The statue's 
arms were of monstrous length, and in its huge 
outstretched hands the victims were laid, which 
the arms* worked by chains and pulleys placed 
behind its back, lifted up to an opening in the 
breast, till they rolled into the furnace blazing in¬ 
side of the statue, on an invisible grate, through 
which the cinder', and ashes fell. Forming a gradu¬ 
ally increasing heap between the colossus' legs. 
Ir is supposed that grown-up victims were first 
killed, but ii is certain that children were consigned 
living to the horrible red-hot hands. No sorrow 
was tn be shown, \Vbile being prepared for immo¬ 
lation. the children's tries were to be soothed with 
caresses. Most hideous and incredible as it seems, 
the mothers had to be present, and to repress their 
tears, their sobs r every sign of grief, as otherwise 
tFicy would not only have tost all the credit reflected 
on them by the great honor thus publicly paid 
them, but might have druwn down the anger of the 
vengeful god on the community, and one unwilling 
offering, one begrudged victim might have defeated 
the entire sacrifice, nay. made matters worse than 
they were hefnre. So weak-minded a mother would 
have been branded for life as unpatriotic and urn 
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worthy. An incessant noise of drums and flute* 
was kept up, not only to drown the little victims 
cnes + but also to heighten At public exaltation. 
The rate was doubtless accompanied with solemn 
dances* at lew* in Syria this was certainly the rases 
and hymns of prabe and invocations were sung, as 
customary fn Phoenicia and Canaan,—a sort of lit 
any wherein the name of the god constantly recurred. 
And if the priests had any doubts of the sacrifice 
being acceptable to him, they were bound to sup¬ 
port and emphasise It by shedding their own blood. 
The Bible-writcrsp in speaking of such sacrifices, 
mostly use the expression s *'T® cause their chil¬ 
dren ftf yass lAtugh the firf unto P or in honor of 
Moloch or Baal. Hence it lias been supposed that 
in most cases a ceremony of consecration through 
fire took the place of actual immolation. But there 
seems to be nothing to support this hypothesis; in- 
deed, many passages are explicitly against it. In 
speaking to Jerusalem in the name of the Lord, to 
reprove the royal city for her backsliding and in 
[q imies, Ezekiel says: ^ * than hast slum my 

children and delivered ilium up. in causing fit tin to 
pms through the fir* unto them ; and, a few verses 
further on: IJ . * * * because of all the idols of thy 
abominations, and for the blood of thy children 
which thou hast given unto them, . - . For the 
Jews had so thoroughly adopted the custom of their 
neighbors and kindred nations, that they had a place 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, the valley of Tophet, 
specially devoted to the worship of Baal, where the 
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sacrificial pyres were constantly kept blasting and 
were often fed with chi Id* victims.* 

28, On the principle that the gift is acceptable 
m proportion as it is precious to the giver, the 
national sacrifices were to consist of none but chil¬ 
dren of the noblest houses, and when parents were 
convicted of eluding the demand the punishment 
was Lem hie. Once when the Carthaginians had 
been beaten in a very important battle, the loss of 
which endangered the commonwealth, we are told 
that a severe investigation showed that the city 
nobles had for some time been in the habit of pur¬ 
chasing and fattening low-born children and sub-,ti 
tuting these for tluir own offspring. To this im. 
pietythe anger of the god was attributed, and a 
national expiatory sacrifice was ordered on an 
unusually large scale: two hundred boys of the 
noblest ruling families perished, and of the par¬ 
ents, some authors say that three hundred who 
had been guilty oi the accursed malpractice vol¬ 
untarily gave their own lives. One shudders 
to think what opportunities were thus pro-c riled 
to priests and to others for the indulgence of fam¬ 
ily feuds and personal grudges. Not until the 
reign of the Roman emperor, Tiberius, a contem¬ 
porary of Christ, was the execrable custom offi¬ 
cially put a stop to in Carthage. The Romans, 
then the rakra of the world, were not noted for 
gentleness or tender-heartedness. Vet when a 
Roman Jegicm under the reign of that emperor 

* s ia i vfi. ji ; ^ 
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came upufi the priests of Moloch in the niiclht oJ a 
child-sacrifice, so great was their horror and pity 
that they not only dispersed the crowd, arul re¬ 
leased the victims* as many as were still living* but 
hung every one of the priests ; after which a E&u 
was issued, forbidding the repetition of tile unnat¬ 
ural rite in future, Bui there can be no doubt that 
it was indulged in occasionally and surrepti tiou&■!) 
for another hundred years or two—in fact, until 
Christianity gained a firm hold on the African prov¬ 
inces of the Roman Em pi re A 

29, Sometime* human sacrifices were offered in 
gratitude* or in accomplishment of a vow. The 
Carthaginians sacrificing their fairest vvoirien-cap- 
lives to Mi I 'eh after a v ictory give us an instance 
of the former custom, while the Litter is strikingly 
exemplified in the famous £tory id" Jephtliidi .mil 
his daughter. * 1 And Jepbthnh vowed a vow unto 
Yahveh and said: If then wilt indeed deliver the 
children of Ammon into mine hand, then it shall 
he that whosoever Cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me, when I return in peace (tom 
the children of Ammon, it shall be Yahvch s, and I 
will offer it up for a burnt-offering (Judges, xi. 
30-31). But a wholesale form of this kind of sacri¬ 
fice* ** vowing ! ' or 4 'devoting things animals and 
persons to the deity as a thank-offering (or the re¬ 
ception of a certain boon petitioned for, was long 

< See Munter + ” Ke %i«fl der Karl huger ." For a thrl I Ung and mofti 
learned description af a ehiltUierffiM nn a scale ttt tfc* chap¬ 
ter “MflldCli w in Gnalate FJauliert"- Car t h aginian nmc! 4i Sa- 
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preserved among the Jews, who called it the 
Khrrtm, It consisted in promising to '*devote M to 
V ahveh this or 1 Jint city, if he would deliver it 
into their hands,—a promise which meant that 
the city with all its wealth should be destroyed 
and all that had life in it should he killed—all in 
honor and for the glory- of Yahveh. The most 
complete instance of such a Klurem, or •* devotion.* 1 
Wf have in the command laid on Saul by Samuel, 
as he sent him against the Am.ilckites. (See p.ia i 
And how strictly rile fulfilment of it was demanded 
^ from the denunciation hurled against him 
for sparing the life of the king and the finest cattle. 
Knowing this, ivc can well understand why Saul's 
plea that "the people spared the best of the .sheep 
and of the oxen to sacrifice unto the Lord." availed 
him naught before the prophet; what sense or 
ment was there in sacrificing a part, since the whole 
Was “devoted"? In Deuteronomy (xx. tj-14) 
vte find the “devotion of conquered cities erected 
into a law and sacred precept. Only, as this book 
was written at a much later time 1 about Soo n.c.i, 
the ngor of the “ Idiercm " is somewhat moderated 
and the law of death applies only to the mates of 
the population • slavery and confiscation are the lot 
lit the rest. Here is the entire passage; “And when 
, ; ,hvch tii y delivereth it (the city) into thine 
hands, thou shall smite every male thereof with the 
edge of the sword, but the women, and the little 
ones, and the cattle, and all that is in the city shall 
I ion take as a prey unto thyself, and thou shall eat 
the spoil of thine enemies which the Lord God hath 
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given thee." Accordingly we continually come 
across passages like the following: "IT thou wilt 
indeed deliver this people into my hand, then 1 " ill 
tie vote their cities" I Numbers, xxL 2-3). "And 
Yahveh hearkened to the voice of Israel and dc 
tivered up the L’anaanitcs, and they devoted their 
cities" fa Kings, life 27). So little doubt is there¬ 
about the sense in which the word ‘devote is 
used in aU these passages, that the translators » 
the Bible have rendered it in the popular version 
by “utterly destroy." 

And now wc can at last close this digression, 
long, but most necessary for the right comprehen¬ 
sion net only of the very important group of kin¬ 
dred religions that has been called “Syrian, or of 
Western Asia, but of that most puzzling and intn- 
cate side .if all ancient religions which bears on 
what has always been considered the great Mystery 
of Sacrifice. 

30. It is a pity that Sanchomatho should be 
neither so late nor so authentic a writer as Bero- 
sus. He is said to have been, like the latter, a 
priest of one of the principal sanctuaries in Ids own 
country. Many doubt whether Sanchomatho, as 
an individual, really did exist, there being no -vh 
detlec thereto but a name bare of nil personal -ait- 
or details. But what is certain is that the frag 
menfcs preserved under that name contain teaching- 
handed down by the priestly colleges oT GJiH.vl. 
(Greek RVM.oS}, a city only second to lyre mid 
Strion in commercial and political greatness, and 
superior to them in sanctity. It appears to have 
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been a sort of headquarters of priestly tore, of re¬ 
ligious legends and observances and sacerdotal au¬ 
thority. Even in their sadly imperfect condition 
they give « very- elaborate system of the Cosmog- 
ony,* said to be that of the Flttenirian nations + 
L : n fortunately the account* transmitted in an ab¬ 
breviated yet intricate form by a Creek writer of 
the early Christian period, himself a Chmtiaivf 
is so corrupted and inextricably confused by the 
admixture of late Creek ideas and by most of the 
names being rendered into Greek* unaccompanied 
by the Phoenician originals, that it is scarcely possi¬ 
ble t<. disentangle the two elements. The result 
very puzzling, A great deal has been written on 
the subject without as yet producing much clear- 
Pie^is, This is therefore not the place where we can 
discuss those nevertheless most valuable and inter¬ 
esting relics, for at the present stage of our studies 
ac strive mainly to unravel and record the genuine, 
original religious conceptions and traditions of the 
■neverai people.*. This. ^ already remarked (set p. 
70 ), is especially difficult in dealing with the Phoe¬ 
nicians and Canaanitic nations generally, and there 
is no likelihood of any monuments forthcoming to 
Ehroiv such light on the so-called 14 Sanctioniatho 
fragments those of the Mesopotamian states 
*hcd on the more authentic Bcrosus. 

That both the Cosmogony of the Phoenicians 
and their principal myths were nearly akin to those 


■ F(if the iNt-juinfi of iht wi^rf m M Story irf l hilrlcj fc “ p. zm fi. 
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of ancient Chaldea is as certain ns thai their art 
was in great part derived from that of Babylonia* 
It is therefore without very much surprise that we 
meet with the Chaldean Dutnuzi making his home, 
under the name of AbOMS-THAWSlt’Z, in the holi¬ 
est seat of Phoenician worship, Gebal. ("Adonis 
simply means “ lord. master," and is identical w ith 

tlu- Hebrew word “Adon," much used by the 
Hebrews as a title of God.) However unsympa¬ 
thetic and coarse the Canaanitcs moral tendency, 
thev could not rob of it* poetry and pathos the 
beautiful story of the lovely Sun-Youth tragically 
done to death. He was beloved by the- goddess 
BaaLATH (Greek BiiLTJSi. the local equivalent 
of Ishtar and Ashtoretb, and taken from her by a 
cruel accident • * killed while hunting In the forests 
of Lebanon by the tusk of a fierce boar, sent ac¬ 
cording to some, by his deadly Foe. Bnal-Moloch, 
the Fiery. It was in midsummer, July- a momh 
sacred among the Semites to the young slaughtered 
■■Old, Tile river that flows by Gebal was named 
after him. Adonis, and it was said that in Ids month 
it flowed red with hi* blond. Tkf* pretty conceit 
was suggi^cd by an actual fact: the springs o t h 
river flow through certain red day passes, which, 
becoming dry and crumbling in the hot season, 
are partly washed down by its waters. The myth¬ 
ical sense of the story is evident, ft is the vic¬ 
tory of the fierce and wicked Sun-god, the De¬ 
stroyer, over the beneficent Sun. the fair Spring- 
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god, thv bridegroom of Mature in her prime. Of 
course he comes to life again* His festival was 
celebrated in early spring. It begun in mourn¬ 
ing. with processions of wailing women* tearing 
their hair and clothe*, crying out that the god was 
dead, calling on his name and repeating, "AiJanuJ 
ailanti / { lI Woe fa tisl"j They laid a wooden 
effigy of him, clothed hi regal robes H on a bier, 
anointed it wjfcli oil and performed over it the 
other rites for the dead, fasting severely ail the 
while. The bier was carried in procession, followed 
by an ever increasing crowd, with the usual extrav¬ 
agant demonstrations of grief* Then the gods 
resurrection was celebrated with equally extrava- 
gant rejoicings, after the fashion of the race, and 
the air resounded with the triumphant cry of 
“Adorn* is Jiving/ 1 instead of the universal wail, 
rhammu* is dead! It need scarcely be re¬ 
marked that this festival iri its double aspect was 
of an essentially orgiastic character. One very 
pretty custom was connected with it: that of the 
so-called + ‘ Adonis-gardens. It consisted in sowing 
seeds of several garden herbs and early plants in 
wooden boxes, 50 a* to have them green and in 
bloom for the festival* to greet the awakening of 
the god. to whose renovated power they moreover 
bore witness. These must have been something 
like our window gardens, 

3 2m Hie nearest approach to a moral conception 
of the divine nature that we can credit the Fhceni- 
cians with is the creation of the divine group of the 
Seven Kabirtm (-Mighty ones"). They are no 
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new creations. Metkartb and Aslitoretb were of 
the number, and it is very probable that the five 
other? were originally planetary powers. If *». 
they underwent some transformations, and even 
received names significant of the moral qualities 
ascribed to them. One is “the Orderer/' and in- 
vents the art of working iron; another is “Law. 
And all seven are said by Sanctioniatho to he the 
sons of “SVDVK. the Just." or. as we might perhaps 
render the idea. If not literally the name, of ji.st.ee- 
The most original feature about this group i? the 
addition to it of an eighth Kabir, higher still and 
neater than the rest, although called them brother. 
His name was EsHMOW. (the word means simply 
« ,] le Eiehth and he was understood as corccntrat¬ 
ing in himself the essence and power of all the others 
desperate but lame effort towards rm, nothin,. 
The Kabir im represented the divine Intelligence 
and All-wisdom in every ^pect, and while they 
were the guardians of the nation - political and 
social organization, the inventors of the art. w ..ch 
ensured Its prosperity, above all of shipbuilding 
navigation and the working of iron, ihey v.w ■■=> 
Us religions teachers. The fmgnw.t of Sanehonla- 
,ho doses with the declaration : “ 1 hese: **£ the 
Kabiritn, the seven sons of Sydyk and *««£* 
brother, Eshmun, first of all sct , 

records .... and they delivered them to their suc¬ 
cessors and to foreigners.” Consequently th^ 

Phccnicians considered their sacrcdwntingsasr^ 
vealed by the Kahirim. just as the Babylonians 
ascribed the revelation of their own to thetr most 
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ancient j^od, fia, the O^nts of Ucfosu^. I hose 
11 records FB must have been preciously treasured, 
-ince they had priestly colleges, and even n city 
called l+ the City of Bonk* P i Kiriath-5epher) P and 
it is venr strange that not the leas! trace of them 
should have turned up, 

33 . It ts scarcely needful to stale that wherever 
the PlKenicians had commercial Settlements or tol- 
oivied they earned their gods and their worship. 
J/his was the Cast with all the Greek and Italian 
islands* and ninny portions of the Greek continent 
also, especially along the eastern shore of jr. The 
pliant a aid receptive mind of the Greeks adopted 
them m a great measure* and amalgamated them 
with their own beliefs and ideas* bringing to bear 
on them their own poetical genius, and thus subject- 
Ing them to a transformation which made the old, 
rude, barbaric forms unrecognizable, except to the 
eye of practised scholarship. 






V. 

THE NEIGHBORS OF ASSHUR.—REVIVAL OF THE 
EMPIRE. 

1. The blank of nearly two hundred years which 
occurs in the monumental history uf Assyria after 
the brilliant incident of riglnth-FileScr's reign fsce 
p l 63), gave ub at) opportunity of taking a long excur¬ 
sion to the cities of the sea-shore without doing an 
injustice to our master-subject. When next ive 
turn our eyes to the valley of the Upper Tigris, the 
loth century tu . is drawing to its close, the cloud 
has lifted from Nineveh, and the Assyrian lion is 
stronger and hungrier than ever. An uninter¬ 
rupted line of mighty warrior-kings now holds- tile 
throne, perhaps a new dynasty, with fresh encr- 
..jes ami a vigorous military organization. Ihcse 
we can follow in their succession and their exploits 
with an ease and certainty very refreshing after the 
almost hopeless groplngs of early chronological re¬ 
search, thanks to a peculiar and ref}' practical insti¬ 
tution of the Assyrians, contrived by them for the 
express purpose of keeping up a system o! reliable 
dates. 

2. It appears that, from very remote times, it was 
usual to name each year after one of the great mag¬ 
istrates of the state. The year was theo designated 

10 f 4 ? 
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■ as the fl Ll»MU" of &>aiJd-So. It is thought by 
many that Lite magistrates themselves, in their 
capacity of time-keepers, had the special title of 
I,i mMU in addition to the title they held from their 
office. Modem scholars have rendered the word by 
Ei onYMS.* This office seems to have been con¬ 
sidered a great distinction, for we find none but the 
highest digrt itarfes inv est ed wi til it. E vc ry ki ng was 
tiffiTW at least once, generally the second full year 
of ills reign- (The king counted his regnal years not 
from the day of his accession, but from the begin¬ 
ning of the next year; whatever remained of the old 
year was simply called " the beginning of the reign. I 
In his second year, then, the king was limtrat; after 
him came, fn more or less regular rotation, the fttr- 
ian or general of his forces, then his chief minister 
of state, then a functionary whom George Smith 
supposes to have been tile head of the priesthood, 
then an officer whom the same scholar defines as a 
sort of aidt-dt-camp to the king ; after these followed 
the governors of provinces and important cities. 
Assyrian or conquered. Of course lists of the 
tponytfu with their respective years were carefully 
kept, and the manner of dating was something like 
this: ** Fourth year of Shalmaneser, It'mmtt So+and 
So ; ifc or ,h Second year of Shalmaneser* fimwn — the 
King/' How far back thh custom began we do not 
know, for the lists which have been found lake us 
only to about 900 ac. No less than four copies of 
Hmmu lists have been exhumed, greatly injured and 
even erased in places, bul the fragments fitting into 

* See ui^nailo-Q a( the wrvrrt hi w Slaty of Chstldfj/' p. T34. 
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each other and completing one another so beauti¬ 
fully that, by tike simple expedient of writing them 
out in four parallel columns, an uninterrupted and 
fully reliable scheme of reigns has been obtained, 
covering over two hundred years (about cjpo to 660 
fix.). This is the famous so-called Assyrian EPQNYM 
C.vnon, ■“ r> + ,+ authentic table of Eponyms, A 
further and still greater help has been derived from 
she discovery of tables of eponyms with a short 
notice attached of the principal feature of cadi 
vcllt ; for instance, “(Expedition) to Babylon, or 
-■ to the land uf XaTri/ h or "tu the land of Cedars/ 1 
or< s In the land. 11 the latter meaning that the king 
had not gone out of Assyria that year—a very u in¬ 
frequent notice. An eclipse opportunely mentioned 
in one of these tabled furnished the means of firmly 
Inca ting the entire row of dates. Thi> result was 
especially desirable for this particular period, be¬ 
cause St is the period when t he history of Assyria 
and that of the Jews are in constant co Elision. 
Almost every event connected with Assyria men¬ 
tioned in the Bible is faithfully recorded in the his¬ 
torical inscriptions of the Assyrian kmgs 5 and the 
Eponym Canon enables us to correct the somewhat 
loose chronology of the Jewish historians, who kept 
no such yearly record and were too much given to 
ileal in averages and round figures fur perfect ac¬ 
curacy. 

3. When Assyria emerged from that long spell of 
inactivity and obscurity* and once more stepped 
forth aggressively upon the stage of the world 
world—that stage was greatly altered. The Hittitc 
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power, which even m the time of Tiglatli-Piteser I* 
had virtually ceased to exist as an independent 
empire*—or. move correctly, a-g a compact confeder¬ 
acy, -is now altogether broken up, and though 
Karklu-mish still retains considerable importance, it 
is more as a wealthy station on one of the great 
conn me rein t high-roads (see p. 3 1 h a °d as a seat of 
national worship, than as a political centre, 1 he 
Arammans have come to the front, everywhere sup¬ 
planting the Hiitites and driving many of them 
north, towards the passes of the Am an us and Taurus 
ridges, Aram has become a powerful and united 
nation, under the rule of kings who have established 
their seat of empire in 1 Limascus. (See p. jfiJ 
But it is not only the Aramaeans' steady pushing 
from the Euphrates westward that has displaced or 
overruled the ancient Hittite power. They have 
been pressed upon from the south by E] 1 e Jew s ( w h j ■ 
have gradually, in the course of several hundred 
years, occupied the lands around tike Dead Sea arid 
along both sides of the Jordan* that ,L land of 
Canaan T ' which they firmly believed to be their own 
promised patrimony by right divine, and of which 
they took possession by dint of stubborn determina¬ 
tion and ruthless cruelly. Thus, although the his¬ 
torical inscriptions of this period make frequent 
mention of the "cities of the Xliattl” (Hlttites), 
the "land oF the KhattiA the word has become a 
vague geographical designation, meaning in a gen¬ 
eral way the land and cities of what has later beeti 
called Syria, the people thus designated being as 
often of Aramaean as of ITittite race* 
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4, A change has also come over the great trading 
communities of the sea-shore. The supremacy of 
Tyre, which had begun to supplant that of Sidon 
among them, bus become more and mare confirmed, 
and the people are m> longer known, as in the oldest 
times, under the general name of ** SMoniaua. ' 
The colonizing process b going on mure actively 
than ever; only whereas the first colonics which 
followed on the exploration of the Greek seas and 
islands were for the most part SidoEiian, the later 
and more distant ones (see p. QQ on Gables ami Tar- 
slmfij were sent out from Tyre- More and more 
distant they were, because the Greeks had nested 
the Phoenician traders from their own waters, and 
hud, very naturally, established there their own com¬ 
merce hnd merchant navy* More and more fre¬ 
quently, too, tile old hive sent out new swarms, be¬ 
cause more and more closed in and cramped for 
room by the advance and spreading of Aram and 
Israel in the East, and in the South of -mother 
nation, the Polish tim i1 Philistines), new comers of 
a different and probably European race. In (he 
Bible they arc said to have coine from KaFITTPR. 
an island far away in the West. This is thought 
to be none other than CRETE, the largest and most 
southern of the Greek islands, but not with any 
degree of certainty. It is the more hopeless to 
obtain anything like reliable authority on the origin 
of this warlike people, so interesting from it# long 
conflict with the jews, because they appear to have 
been promptly Semi listed, as shown by their proper 
names and by their religion. Wo have already 5ecu 
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tbat they worshipped principally Dagoti and A tar* 
gatss I Derketu), the Fish-god and Fish--goddess. 
(Sec; p L ill, 1 Tn one of their cities, Akkaron, the Sun- 
god IVBS honored under a peculiar name and aspect, 
that of Baal-zeMjs, *'the Lord of Flies," i the 
“ breeder of corruption/' the corruption of death 
and decay, from which new life spring? in another 
form. Still the rhilistines are said to have retained 
many peculiarities, and never to have adopted Cer¬ 
tain customs and ceremonies very current in the 
Semitic world. All this would point to a probabil¬ 
ity of their having originally been a band of foreign 
adventurers, who took possession of an already set¬ 
tled and organized Semitic country, and established 
there a military royalty and aristocracy, or ruling 
class. However that may bn, history finds them as 
a strong and united confederacy of five principali¬ 
ties,, with five capital cities: Gaza, Asiik u.u\ t Ash- 
nun, Gath and Akkakon ■ Ekkoxi* These arc 
M the five ktngs” of the Philistines who kept Sant 
and David so busy, and so harassed the Jewish farm¬ 
ers with their depredations that they lost all cour¬ 
age to till and to sow, knowing they would not reap* 
and began to hide in caverns and ill woods. 

5. But the greatest change in the general scene- 
shifting that had taken place in the Semitic and 
Canaanitic world was that which had converted a 
few wandering tribes of the desert first inlo a set¬ 
tled rural population and holders of cities, with val¬ 
iant chieftains and princely ruling families, then into 
a powerful kingdom* organised after the model of 
the most pompous and absolute Oriental monarch- 
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ics. Vet it was a popular monarchy too; Tor it 
arose out of the struggles of tile nation for liberty, 
nnd the crown was the reward of its deliverers, en¬ 
thusiastically bestowed, not be grudged, nor bowed 
to in servile abasement, 'The century that elapsed 
after Tigl uh-Bikser 1 , (t lOO-iCCO h,l\) saw the con¬ 
flict between the Philistines and the Jews reach a 
climax most disastrous to the latter, since they act, 
iially had to suffer the presence of Philistine gov, 
tenors within their strongest cities, and, according 
to one, pi. 1 chaps exaggerated, tradition, were forbid- 
den by their haughty oppressors to bear arms or ex¬ 
ercise the smith's ;md armorer's craft. It was by 
killing one of these governor - ' that Saul and his son 
Jonathan, princes in the tribe of Benjamin, began 
their heroic and adventurous career. But nut for 
them to taste were the sweets of royalty. Theirs 
the toil of constant warfare, nut against the Fhilis, 
tines alone, but other neighboring peoples as well; 
theirs the arduous cares, the heavy responsibilities 
of national leadership in critical, dangerous times, 
theirs the bitter death of the vanquished on the 
battle-field. Foi David, the chosen of Judah, the 
royal outlaw and freebooter, it was reserved to wear 
in peace and prosperity the crown which had had 
naught hut thorns for Saul, which he had volunta¬ 
rily laid down with his life in weariness ami hope¬ 
lessness uf spirit. 1 o David it was given to accom¬ 
plish the task of deliverance, and to unite the scat¬ 
tered forces of a people, conscious indeed of its 
unity of race, but politically inefficient from being 
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broken irp into many independent comm tin! ties— 
the tribes. This he achieved by girding the land 
around with fortresses, by substituting a standing 
organised army for tile temporary, irregular arma¬ 
ments, always eager to disperse again, of the time 
of the judges, and .1 central government for the old 
patriarchal rule of the councils of elders. These 
changes he most effectually achieved by building 
himself a royal city on a well situated hill, JerLsa. 
T.E.M. and especially by setting up his own royal 
sanctuary as the only holy place of the nation. 

6. For hitherto there had been many holy places 
oJ worship and pilgrimage, and to cadi had offerings 
flowed unceasingly, and some were held peculiarly 
*aercd by one tribe, some by another, Ainu, mon¬ 
otheism, though professed in theory, was as yet 
far from being consistently conformed to in practice. 
Even idolatry was not yet strictly abolished : ft was, 
by the Bibles own showing, at least tolerated. 
Private men. if wealthy arid influent tab could have 
chapels or sanctuaries of their own, dedicated of 
course to Yahveh, not to any of the foreign BaaJs 
—■** abominations,” as they were popularly spoken 
of—and maintain priests of their own to minis¬ 
ter at their altars * and Et must have been by no 
means unusual to enshrine in them idols, meant as 
images of Yahvclu* The establishment of the 


* See Judged in IJ. 14-23$ {story of nidemiJs xvia. and **01 (story 

tit Mitih, fiis leraphtm iiul }m irtivn-t) ■ I Samuel, jcii. im; <story 
of J>sv tU** racape). 
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royal sanctuary for the enth rone me fit nf the great 
imi inn.ll shrine, the Ark, in Jerusalem* Waa not only 
.1 necessary religious move in the right direction, 
hut also a wise and deep-laid political measure. 
Nothing keeps communities so u nd ti ring ly apart, 
even when professing a common faith, as separate 
sanctuaries; nothing more quickly and solidly 
cements them into one nation than a common 
sanctuary. People whose best feelings, highest 
thought*, and most sacred hopes tend towards one 
centre, meeting and blending there on common 
ground, weaned fur the time from worldly rivalries 
.mil animosities, cannot but become enclosed in a 
-trung bond of brotherhood and good-wilk When 
Davids son and successor, Solomon, built the 
temple on Mount Moriah, and it was proclaimed 
the only high place at which it was lawful for 
Yahvch's people to pray and sacrifice, the seal wan 
set on the work begun by libs father, a work which 
endured thruugh all ages down to our own day. 
Hut for that command, and but for that memory, 
the Jews might m after times, like all conquered 
people, have amalgamated v ith the conquerors and 
lost their peliliir.il consciousness. As it is, that 
membry and that command, which they consider as 
binding even yet. have kept them apart from all the 
nations among; which they have been scattered, so 
that dwellers in many birds as they have been and 
are Tjmv, they still keep together morally, all dis¬ 
tances notwithstanding* and consider them stive* 
emphatically a separate nation. 
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The in ign of Solomon (middle of tenth ccnl- 
iiry B*€ + ) represents the climax of splcm 
m dor and power reached by Hebrew ruy- 
nUdJ™ ^r alty< 1 he ideal of the peculiar kind 

SurH-S^ °f ruler i]m ma 7 bc ^Hed tllc Oriental 
despot of the grand type* with ks strange 
mixture of large qualities and valnglnrious love of 
display, of wisdom and cruelty. His passion for 
building, the scale on which he indulged it, and the 
pn aim er, remi n d oii c of the Ba by I * m ian and 
Assyrian monarchy. Pressed gangs of laborers 
—'"strangers that were in the land of Israel — 
worked under thousands of overseers ; 70*000 as 
« bearers of burdens," So,ooo as “ hewers in the 
mountains" besides which a levy of >0*000 men was 
sent Into Lebanon to cut cedars and break stone ; 
and the burdens which he laid on his people were 
very heavy* as they needs ttm*t have been to meet 
the outlay, For he had more to defray t him the 
actual expense of building: lie hud to get foreign 
artists to decorate his construct ions, Lite Jews having 
been refused by nature the inventive l acuity in the 
arts, with the exception of music and poetry* 
applied.to his ally, Hiram* king of lyre—^ for Hi¬ 
ram was ever a lover nf arid —to send him artists 
and skilled workmen to teach his own people, and 
do ifie finest work themselves engaging to maintain 
them at his own cost r Hiram did all that he was 
asked, furnished the cedar and fir-trees, and even 
supplied Ids friend with loans in gold, " according to 
all his desire." For which k after twenty years, when 
all the building was done t both ik the house of V ah- 
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vdi" and (t the king’s own !muse (the former tak¬ 
ing seven years and the latter thirteen), Solomon, im- 
able after so great a strain on his finances to pay in 
money, was Tain to give up to his. royal creditor 
twenty cities near their mutual boundaries. It is a 
great misfortune for the history of art that bolrv 
mon’s constructions should have been so utter y 
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destroyed, for the detailed description preserved 
in the Bible {I Kings, vi., vii.; « Chronicles, »«., 
ivj is somewhat confusing and very difficult to im¬ 
agine without something to illustrate it, an t ilsc 
two buildings must have been masterpieces of that 
Phoenicia* art which we know to have been _ o * 
rowed Ift about equal parts from Babylon and fn 
Egypt, and to have been very perfect m its work¬ 
manship, but of which so little is left for us 
judge by. 
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8 . In thorough, far-seditg statesmanship Solo¬ 
mon was probably inferior to his father, David. 
Firs policy was to make friends far and near, and to 
secure himself a peaceful feign, and, though he suc¬ 
ceeded very fairly, yet the result was neither .so 
complete nor so lasting as he surely wished it to be. 
He strove to accomplish his plans after a character¬ 
istically Oriental fasti bn: bv numerous marriages 
with daughters of all tile surrounding princes* Ills 
chief queen was an Egyptian princess, f--r whom he 
built a separate palace near hi* own. IID Imrem 
became unusually extensive even Inrun 1 Menu] hov* 
ereign, for whom, according to Qrh ntal notions, a 
numerous harem, is a necessary and seemly mark of 
royal state, and contained princesses "I the Sido- 
n ian> and the Hittftes, o f the M o .1 hi t cs. A mn to n i tes, 
Edomites—of all the nations with whom Israel had 
waged war. From this he was led to build 11 high 
places " to foreign gods: " And so did lie for nil 
\m Htrange wives, which burned incense and sacri¬ 
ficed unto their godi," Hut it certainly was done 
quite as much for tile sake of conciliating hi* 
wives' families and country tiled* and foster in¬ 
ternational intercourse and commerce, for Jerusa¬ 
lem quickly became a notable mart of trade. OF 
this condescension, though apparently dictated by 
sound policy, the effects were disastrous* for the 
friendship was not maintained a moment longer 
than convenient to all parties, white the Jews' in- 
dormtable ha rake ring after the worships of their 
Semitic and Caroasnttic neighbor* was fatally en¬ 
couraged, and Jerusalem became the headquarters 
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of the very abominations which her founders so 
strongly deprecated and denounced. And the 
yoke which Solomon had laid on a people hitherto 
independent and masterful Imd been so exceeding 
heavy that the sinews that had borne it relaxed the 
moment his hand was taken from their necks by 
death ; and when his son refused in insulting lan¬ 
guage to lighten their burdens, the war-cry was 
raised; "To your tents, Q Israel!' and ten tribes 
seceded from the house of David, choosing a king 
for themselves, and only Judah followed David's 
grandson and his sons after him. Henceforth, then, 
there were two kingdoms, that of Israel and that 
nf Judah. Revolts, palace revolutions and violent 
changes of dynasties w ere of frequent occurrence in 
the former, while the house of David reigned in the 
latter to the end, son after father, uninterruptedly. 
The mutual attitude id the two kingdoms was gen¬ 
erally hostile, often bursting inti* open war. Ihis 
afforded a welcome chance of aggrandizement to the 
new monarchy of Damascus, which followed the 
simple and practical policy of playing -me ofT ng.misi 
the other, anil to all the older mi cm it-s .1 Israel, 
especially Moab, who at this period became ex- 
tremcly ambitious and aggressive, displaying qual¬ 
ities which are concisely hit off in a couple of lim - 
of the prophet Isaiah: “We have heard of the 
pride of Moab, that he is very proud i even of Ills 
arrogancy, ami his pride and his wrath- 

g, |f, ashes been thought likely, the temporary 
abasement of Assyria, of which the causes arc un- 
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known, was indirectly brought about, or at least 
assisted, by the aggrandisement of so many neigh- 
bora on whom Tiglath-Pilescr would have looked 
down with contemptuous wonder had he been made 
aware of their humble beginnings, ft bs also not im¬ 
probable that the splitting of the Jewish monarchy 
and the dissensions that were rife between all these 
restless ami jealous nations may have in some de¬ 
gree favored the resumption by his remote succes¬ 
sors of his conquering career. Jl The people shall 
be oppressed/“ m ys the prophet, <+ eveiy one by 
another, and every one by hi*- neighbor"; unci. In! 
As^hur stands before them, and it in tus heart 
to destroy, and to cut off nations not a few." 
i Isaiah, vii. 1 , x. 7.1 

X □. Vet it is not west of the Euphrates but iti 
the North that we once more catch a distinct view 
of the Assyrian warrior-kings, in that mysterious 
mountain region of Nmri, of which the exact extent 
;u:jl 2 boundaries have never been determined, but 
which dearly formed the bulwark beyond which no 
branch id the Semitic race ever established a home 
or po I i 1 1 LrL l d u mm son, T r T K V l ,T T-N JXKI? 1 1 ■, t h e 
third of the new-series of kings, about the middle of 
the tenth century* D.C., is recorded by his son as 
having*placed a stele with his own effigy- by one of 
the sources of the Tigris, alongside of that of Tig- 
lath-Pikaer I. But it was that son. ASSHURNA- 
ZTRPAU who fully revived the ancient splendor of 
Assyria and greatly added thereto, both by Ins 
deeds of war and by his works of peace. 
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II. “I am the king, the lord, the exalted, the 
strong, the revered, the gigantic, the first, the 
mighty, the doughty, a Iron and a hero - 
AjshuiTLii^ Asshurhajtirpal, the powerful king, the 
Sel^eo jjiujT 0 f Asshur." Thus he announces 
himself in the long inscription which has 
been called his “ Annals," and goes on f.«r many 
lines glorifying himself as a *' resistless weapon, 
a " destroyer of cities," a " treader down, of foes," 
,.tc„ etc., before lie enters on the narrative of his 
campaigns. The first one was directed Into that 
same indomitable land of Nam, which appears 
to have taken up a good third "f the Assyrian 
king'- energies find time, almost leading one to sus, 
pc . c t that their frequent expeditions into it were a 
matter of self-defence even more than of conquest. 
It is very possible that those mountaineers would, 

after the fashion of highland tribes in all countries 
and age-, have harassed their great neighbor by 
]n rpetaal inroads and depredations had they not 
been kept in constant fear of an invasion. As it is. 
they are continually said to have " rebelled," and 
thus railed down on themselves dire coercion, 
Asshumazirpal repeatedly boasts that in this his 
first campaign he *' advanced whither none of his 
royal ancestors had arrived," to a mountain which 
pierced the sky " like the point of n dagger," to 
which ■* not even the birds of heaven hnd access, 
and that the people who had built a stronghold 
there "like an eagle's eyrie" he threw down from 
the mountain, having "climbed it on his own ftet 
and "dyed the mountains with their blood like 
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woo], 1 * This particular fatness, hmvuircr, cannot 

]mvc been very populous, since the massacre 41 laid 
Sow " only two hundred warriors. 1 Ire king had hia 
,ivvn likeness Imwn in the rock, in the same cave by 
the source of the Tigris as that of 'Hglath-Fileser 
and TukuIttNinfib, and it was found tfieri; by Mr. 
Taylor with the former; the second was destroyed 
in some way. perhaps, it baa been suggested, by the 
falling in of the cave. So Assbumazirpal, notwith¬ 
standing his boast, can scarcely have gone much 
further than his predecessors, nr he would not have 
failed to place his likeness at the uttermost point 
lie reached, 

12. One wishes then: might have been as much 
exaggeration it) the recitals nf the unheard-of 
cruelties which he details with a vaunting compla¬ 
cence that makes one shudder even more than 

the acts themselves, unfortunately cum.. enough 

in Eastern warfare, not in antiquity abne. A 
few specimens from this first campaign will morr 
than suffice to illustrate the revolting character < if 
the narrative. After taking another stronghold 
which " hung like a cloud on the skv," he built a 
pyramid of the heads of its slain defenders. The 
" prince of the city " lie took home with him to his 
city of Arbcla, and there flayed him alive and 
spread out his skin on the city wall. Another 
chieftain, “ the son of a nobody, *■ not of 
princely lineage, met the same fate at Nineveh 
after having witnessed the slaughter of his compan¬ 
ions : “1 erected a pillar opposite the gate of his 
city," says the king ; " the nobles, as many as had 
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rebelled. I flayed and dressed the pillar in their 
skins : some 1 walled up inside the pillar: others l 
impaled on stakes planted on top of the pillar: 
others again I had impaled on stakes all around the 
pillar* , - lie seems to have been In the habit 
of cutting off prisoners' hands anti feet, noses and 
ears, and making piles of them, putting out captives' 
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eyes, burning boys and girls in the fire* The only 
respite from these horrors Is the long dry catalogues 
of booty, tribute and presents. On the whole, this 
document is more tedious and repulsive than most 
other* of the same kind. The nafrath e gains but 
slightly in interest when it takes us (ninth cam¬ 
paign) into the iJ land of the Khnttl' 1 (Syria), to the 
skirts of Lebanon and the sea-shore : " In those da ys 
1 occupied the environs of Lebanon ; to the great 
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sea of Phoenicia i went up ; up to the great sea my 
arms I carried; to the gods I sacrificed, J took 
tribute of the princes of the sea-coast." Tyre. 
Sidon, Gebal. Arvad* are among the names, and 
thus the great merchant-people once again pur¬ 
chased safety with wealth—silver, gold. tin t copper, 
woollen and linen garments, etc n also Jb strong tim¬ 
ber." of which the king stood much in need fur his 
numerous constructions, and of which he next in¬ 
forms us that he cut much for himself in the 
Amanos M u u n t ai n s. 

i j + Fen campaigns m six years carried on iti this 
vigorous spirit secured submission for a time, and 
gave the king leisure to attend to matters at home. 
The North was quelled* Assyria's dominion in the 
W cst materially enlarged, and successful expeditions 
in tlie South-east and South kept Tv.ir-Dunyasli and 
the hill tribes of the southern Zagros in a respectful 
attitude, so that during the remaining fifteen years 
of this rvign ive hear of but one til o re cam paign, Iu 
the North again* where, notwithstanding the 250 
towfi- taken and destroyed, resistance never died 
out. Ihi^ long interval of quiet Asshumasurpal 
mainly devoted tn rebuilding and adorning his city 
of Kalah* formerly founded by Shalmaneser 1 . and 
since somehow destroyed or fallen into decay, 
which he now chose for his favorite residence and 
the second capital of the Empire, fie employed on 
the gigantic works all the captives he had brought 
from the other side of the Euphrates,™ and what 
those works were Layard's labors on the Nimrud 
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Mound have shown tu our astonished age/* It is 
llie so-caJkd ** North-west Palace M which was 
shumazErpal^ own. flanked by Hie temple of Nfneb, 
his favorite deity, and the Ziggumt belonging them- 
lo. now marked by that pyramidal mound which 
forma the most conspicuous feature of the Nimnid 
landscape- He constructed an important canal, 
meant not only to supply the city with pure moun¬ 
tain water more directly than it could be supplied 
by the Zab and its affine rtfs, but also to be distrib¬ 
uted over the surrounding fields by means of dams 
and sluices. It is Hie only Assyrian work of the 
kind sufficient traces of wbfch have been preserved 
to make us understand the principle on which it 
was carried out. The new capital must have grown 
with magic rapiditj In Mr. George Raw 1 in-on s 
livelv and picturesque words: u Palace after palace 
rose on its lofty platform rich with carved Wood- 
work, gilding, painting, sculpture and rnuind* each 
aiming to outshine its predecessors, while stone 
Jtons T obelisks, shrines and tempk-tnwers embel¬ 
lished the scene, breaking its monotonous sameness 
by variety. The lofty Ziggurat dominating over the 
whole gave unity to the vast mass of palatial and 
sacred edifices. 1 he Tigris, skirting the entire 
western base of the mound, glassed it an Its waves, 
and doubling the apparent height, tendered less 
observable the chief weakness of the architecture- 
When the setting suti lighted up the whole with the 
gorgeous hues seen <>nly under an Eastern sk) r 
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Kakih must have seemed to the traveller who be¬ 
held it for llte first time like it vision from fairy- 
land. 1 * 

14, Of the historical sJab-sculptu res with which 
AsshurnaiirpaJ s palace is decorated throughout, 
specimens are given in the Phialrations presented 
in this chapter. When first discovered* they wert; 
a revelation concerning the luxury ami refinement 
tv hie h the Assyrians had attained in their costumes, 
military equipments,, and other belongings* Here 
again Mr, George Rawlinson will permit us to bar- 
row a page from him ; it is forcible, add exactly to 
the point : 

w V-’tui chiefly ‘inrprir.ta tii in regard to Ihem (ilic sculptures] is 
Hie fttiddcrmcB* wiih wltich the art they manifest appears Id have 
sprung up. without fuEng through die XWtel ifages of nufehfMs and 
111111 cri-cclt l ii 1. Section; ii-mk fine nauiElaltiI 1 1 tut of veo poof l ,- 
iprrti and a sfngJt rods-tubbl [the oflrtt menu- -tied on* mf Tn;lnlh- 
I’llescr), 44 ire hAte no spcdraeeu it-mailing of A.-Syrian numeric art 
tiiorv. ancicmi iIijii this monarch. ISume tippict cvllmlenui Assyrian 
F. m .1 ri ‘.hip may I * r. h U r, felt 5 h ear datt 1 ■ m u;**n»rn } A anhut- 

naxirpftj Kad imd<iiulrtfiLl 3 i' some oanstructkJHa td •> rm 1 muiiai c h.i 1 11 
copy Fniin + both in lifu palatini and Ini -juti! edifice*. itu M ■- 
ace:- an 1 ! temples ji Kifeh-Sfrcrphat (A-.- hurj must hart- U\id u it main 
1 gtJriikur + Jinl lel hin architecture Iniy monarch may h.uc inrrelr 
■mr^fied and Improved upon die models left him liy hi* irttdem- 
"■* ,rA Idi ornrsnrentaliaa* vi for as appears. w-;i* his 01m, The 
mounds of KiSpli JSlitr^hat have yielded hi-icEi* m adumdancep. but nol 
a aiiigle fragment of sculpt uni I ^Sab. We amKrt prove that uniii- 
mental bu>tcHcb did inn rml btfuti: (be lime of Acshunia/if pal; 
indeed, I he rode-tablets which earlinr monanrha tel tip were scirlpl- 
wreH. of l|ili character; lint to Aa^mmuirpal &eera* ar any rai« To 
belong (he merit of having first adopted hasrjellefo 44HIT an extensive 
scale u sn ardrihdutll ornament, and of having employed tSiem no 
as to represent by their En can* all the public life of the mop arch, . . .. 
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>L_ a . , The evidence <4 LheiCuJpluJeii ijuisc Batik leit to 

%hrm thus, lLie W£fc whtfrk *■ areal ami IiuurfaiHr L*d|fet 

that must of the useful aits not onk taesaLed ■otofig thcmJjnE Wr» 
mlrivai^d ma hiyh pitth 5 aud that In ^ tumiiutu, jnstUcsn-, 
lijcy ndc tttft very much bthijici the iiituteina, ■ 

I- , Of these sculptures perhaps tiler most remark- 
.able in point of artistic beaul y are the represent^ 
tions of the royal hunts. They are most spirited in 
com position h perfect in detail, and the animals are 
treated with a boldness and truth to nature which 
make* them, in variety of attitude and finish of 
form, much superior to the conventional rendering 
of human figures, with their exaggerated play of 
muscle, eternal profile-turn, and sameness of motion. 
Nothing but long and loving observation of nature 
could have produced such results, and there can be 
little doubt that the artists accompanied Elm king 
for the express purpose of witnessing his prowess 
and taking studies on the spot. The passion of the 
chase was a distinctive taste of the Assyrian king*, 
Lind they attached as much importance to their 
hunting exploits as to their warlike deeds, and were 
quite as anxious to have them portrayed for the 
benefit of posterity* Lions and wild bulls seem to 
have been Asshurnaztrpat's favorite game.—prob¬ 
ably the most plentiful, so that the royal amuse¬ 
ment must have been a public benefit a* welL The 
king is always represented as engaging his lion 
single-handed, either on fool or from his chariot; 
one or more attendants* it is true, are close behind, 
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but inactive, and* so to spcak T respectfully observant, 
ready with 4 r^en t of spears or arrows. One can 
easily imagine that it iniisl hate beets as much as 
their life was worth to interfere with the master's 
sport unbidden* or before imminent danger threat¬ 
ened his sacred person* Aishumazsrpal Is as partic¬ 
ular as Tiglath-Pilescr in recording his most nuta- 
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ble hunts, the number of animals killed or captured 
by him, for he too used to keep menageries at home, 
or* more probably- parks sufficiently vast to hunt in, 
for which purpose lions* kept in cages, would be let 
out. But perhaps This was done only by later kings* 
when the lordly game had become scarce. (See Him- 
tratinn No, 26*) A successful bunt was an occasion 
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for thanksgiving as well us a victory, and we have 
several scenes representing the monarch in the act 
of pouring a drink-offering over dead lions or wild 
hulls, dutifully laid* with limbs composed in seemly 
posture, as of rest, at the foot of the altar. (See 
]]]. 27.) 

[6. In this kings "Annals" there occurs this 
phrase: ‘'The fear of my dominion readied unto 
Karduniash; the progress of m3 arms filled the 
Land K_ALDU with terror/ 1 ** Kaldu ,h is our 
11 Chaldea/' and it is a somewhat startling fact that 
this is the very hr*t time the name appears on any 
monument, either Babylonor Assyrian, and in a 
way which expressly separate* it from Kardunyash 
or Babylonia proper. We arc forced to admit that 
the name as ttv use it. embracing the whole of 
Lower Mesopotamia as distinguished from Assyria. 
is p strictly speaking, a misnomer. It h neither *0 
ancient nor so comprehensive. It applies legiti¬ 
mately only to the lowlands around the Grff and 
their population ; in this sense it is continually used 
from this: time forth and contrasted,, not confounded, 
with Babylon with its particular district, the land of 
Accad, and the north of Shumir with its great cities* 
It is necessary to know this in order to secure a 
more accurate understanding of the later revolu¬ 
tions in which the Chaldeans, in this restricted sense, 
play a principal part„ Yet the word will probably 
continue to be used in its wider and improper ac¬ 
ceptation. There is nothing more difficult to cor¬ 
rect than a form of speech originating in insufficient 
knowledge, but sanctioned by long use. Thus 
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every child nowadays knows that c Eie sun neither 
11 rises” nor * s sets, "yet no one expects "sunset ’* 
am! ** sunrise r ’ to be discarded from our vocabu- 
laries- 

17. The Chaldeans proper, then, were the people 
of the lowlands by the Gulf, divided into it num¬ 
ber of Htnall principalities* i- r. f of tribes very putrE- 
ardiafly governed by their own chieftains* w ho am- 
biliously called themselves " kings,” and probably 
were originally the heads of families which had 
grown into powerful dans or tribes. This seems 
indicated by the fact that each such principality was 
calk'd ** the house of So-and-so /'— u .Bit . . , 7 * 
By all accounts the most important was that 
founded by Yakin— BIt-Yak tN + The princes of 
this M house 11 exceeded the others in wealth and 4n- 
H1 te nee,, am! when the time can sc for the great na¬ 
tional rising, which was slowly preparing, they nat¬ 
urally assumed the part of leaders. It is not clear 
when these tribes began to gather strength ahd to 
form a political body* but it does not seem improb¬ 
able that the movement may have begun some¬ 
where in the tenth century, during tlie period of 
Assyria's abasement and obscurity. From the mo- 
ment they do appear they are Assyria's uncom¬ 
promising furs,—hardened rebels, from her point of 
view, always spoken of with a bitter rancor, beto¬ 
kening some degree of respect and fear. Not *0 
with Babylon, the relations to which, if not always 
smooth and peaceable, were, on the whole, patron¬ 
izingly neighborly. The kings of Babylon arc un¬ 
mistakably vassals of Nineveh ; as such they are 
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chastised when refractory, but received into Favor 
again the moment they send in their tribute and 
submission. The Assyrian kings sacrifice in state 
at the great sanctuaries—to them also national ones, 
—at Babylon, Rorsip* Sippar, Kutha, and they 
esteem it a favor of the +l great gods" to be per¬ 
mitted to do so. It is like going on pilgrimages 
It has been suggested that Babylon and the other 
great dries had become, in a great measure, re¬ 
signed to a rule, which, after alh could not exactly 
be called a foreign one, .since there was the bond of 
race and religion to take the greatest odium from it, 
while Lire people of the lowlands and the sea-coast 
had maintained a feeling of independence which 
kept them stubbornly on the defensive* until the 
moment when they should be able to assert them¬ 
selves aggressively. When we remember that the 
.indent culture of Shumir and Act ad had its oldest 
seats in this very region, and thence spread gradu¬ 
ally nbrthward, it does not seem improbable that 
this sea-Coast population should have more partic¬ 
ularly belonged to the older Turanian stock of the 
mixed and much stratified nation,and treasured the 
consciousness of an older and purer race, as well as 
the traditions of immemorial national greatness, to¬ 
gether with an ardent and Inspiriting longing to rc^ 
store that race to independence and, indeed, to sov¬ 
ereignty, They developed great qualities in the con¬ 
flict on which they entered perhaps Imprudently, 
but which they carried on against all odds through 
two centuries and more. When the prophet Hah* 
akkuk (L,6) calb them "that bitter and hasty na* 
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tkm, terrible and dreadful/ 1 it is the strongest poa* 
able testimony: he had but too much opportunity 
to study them, for they were triumphant In hi* time; 
theirs was the Empire, and Babylon, 41 the glory of 
kingdoms/* was the beauty of the Chaldeans 
pride' 1 (Isaiah xiiL \g) Y so dazzling to the world 
that the Greeks, with thdrtisuaJ carelessness of his¬ 
torical accuracy, applied the name +l Chaldea 
sweepingiy to the whole of Lower Mesopotamia- 
This is one of the many current misnomer* for 
which they are responsible- 
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SHALMANESER. II.—ASSHUR AND IFRAEI- 

“ And the pflopta *blfl be j^nsKd, »«*? JM U ? itmibrn-, »vd 
ei'ery title by hli heiflbtu’if-' 1 — IM rAl-t. iii. J, 

I. WE now cttme to one of the longest and most 
monotonous reigns of which we have any record.- 
that of Asshuma*trpal s son, SHAl-MANESbF If 
(Sbalmanu-iiss hi r j, Were it not tor some highly 
interesting monuments belonging to him 
SfeTiob- and for the fact that under him took 
ai4 S.c. place thc fi( . 3t di fi;i: t cdliaion between 

Assyria and Israel, his thirty-five years \Sfo-&2\) 
might be dismissed in a very few hues, . Not that 
this monotony was one of Inaction or inglorious- 
ness, Quite the contrary, Assyria under this king 
attained her full growth and highest power, and his 
father's boast that he had ruled from the sources of 
the Tigris to the Lebanon and to the great sea be¬ 
came a reality, It Is the sameness of those eternal 
expeditions, with the same details of horrors and 
cruelties (although these arc not dwelt on at such 
length, or with such sickening complacency as in the 
preceding 11 Annals which makes the reading of 
i his king's historical inscriptions so trying a perform¬ 
ance, The conqueror appears to us as a sort of mar* 
tyr or drudge of military greatness. The campaigns 
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ip their order— w in my tenth year, - a . Bi in my 
twenty-third year, . . . ,fc in my thirty-first year r ' 
—succeed each other with oppressive regularity, like 
the operation of some baleful Jaw of nature from 
which there is no escape, and make one take in the 
full significance of this matter-of-fact remark of a 
BibLe-bblonan; '*And it came to pass, at the lime 
of the return of the year, af t/ie time wk&t kings 
out to fm/tU* . * p H (First Chmnicfes, xx. f). It was 
the proper thing to go to war in spring, as it h now 
to shoot grouse or ducks in autumn, and one almost 
expects to see an 11 opening day +l fixed for tile one, 
as there is in most countries for tlie other, Shalma¬ 
neser docs not seem to have had leisure even for 
hunting; at least no mention is made uf any hunting 
feats. But we gather from his records that he cut 
timber in the Aminos Mountains eight several times, 
and crossed the Euphrates, no le^s than twenty-four 
times in person, more than once “ in its flood/' which 
must have much increased ,thc difficulty* What 
greatly enhances the tediousness of the narrative is 
the abominably dry, utterly unadorned style, pecu¬ 
liar to the annalists of this period, unrelieved by any 
little picturesque expression or touch of reality, such 
as wc shall find in abundance two hundred years later. 
The only poetical expression in two long inscriptions 
is one likening a mountain peak to a dagger that 
cuts the sky; and tlmt is copied from the annalist of 
Asshumazirpal, 

2. Yet it is not difficult to a trained reader to peel 
out of this mass of prickly burrs a kernel, if not sweet 
and palatable, at l ast substantial enough to yield a 
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5jrcat deal of valuable and very interesting informa¬ 
tion, The main fact, too, of this reign at once dis¬ 
closes itself; it is that its heaviest and most contin¬ 
ued stress was directed against the West, while the 
North and South are attacked only occasionally and 
incidentally, just enough to keep them in subjection. 
Shalmaneser mentions that lie went up into the land 
of Nrttrf, reached the head springs of the* Tigris, where 
he, in imitation of his predecessors, placed ’'the image 
of hii royalty,” and invaded Armenia proper (by the 
Jakes Van and Urumieh), but evidently without suc¬ 
ceeding in definitely enslaving those stubborn high¬ 
landers. * in another occasion he tonic the oppor¬ 
tunity of a quarrel in the royal house in Babylon to 
display his power there, to sacrifice at the great sanct¬ 
uaries* and to frighten the princes of Chaldea into 
sending him tribute. " striking terror unto the sea 
[the Persian Gulfl by the might of his arms." Then 
again he describes a descent he made from the coun¬ 
tries by the great Armenian lakes, along the eastern 
boundary of Assyria, down the Zagros; whether in a 
purely aggressive spirit, intent on tribute and booty, 
or to prevent those highland “ kingdoms from be¬ 
coming troublesome neighbors, does not very clearly 
appear At all events, all these arc secondary 
features of his career; his great object was tn se- 
cure the permanent subjection of the roving tribes 
of the Syrian Desert, and especially to put a stop to 
the independence of the various Syrian kingdoms, 
whose growing prosperity and wealth made them 
very desirable vassals, but most objectionable rivals, 
Their inferiority In sire, as well as their mutual jeal- 
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Busies and bitter feuds, made the enterprise practic¬ 
able, Nevertheless, it is probable that the Assyrian 
conqueror found the work somewhat less easy and 
rapid than he had counted on. 

3, Shalmaneser commenced operation not at ran- 
dom P nor with a view merely to immediate plunder* 
but after a well-laid and practical plan. He began 
by scouring both banks of the Euphrates, and, after 
taking the strongest cities, he deprived them of their 
defence by carrying the Inhabitants away to Assyria, 
while he settled A Syrians in them and changed 
the i r ve ry names. K. i rkhcmi sh, s t > impo rt a n i b ■ ■ t b 
strategically and commercially as to be the key of 
■the great highroad From Egypt to the North, ad¬ 
mitted his sovereignty without protest, and it? nit¬ 
rite king sent him not only large gifts in cattle, gold, 
silver, iron, bronze, purple doth, etc., but his own 
daughter for his royal harem, with more presents, 
together with the daughters of a hundred id hk no¬ 
bles, Then, after crossing the OronteSi he marched 
northward through the whole of northern Syria, 
traversed the Amanos. collecting on his passage a 
goodly tribute in “cedar beams/’ the local war® of 
greatest value, and actually descended on the other 
side into Cilicia, where he effected a short, but 
profitable raid. On his return he tarried awhile 
on the Euphrates, to receive the tribute sent by 
“the kings of the sea-coast ++ and the M kings of the 
banks of the E^Iph^ates. ,,l 

4, These Ostentatious military promenades must 
have been watched with anything but com fort ablc 
fedings by the kings and petty princes of Lower 
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Svftiit who could not be blind to the fact that they 
boded them no good. The king of Hamath es¬ 
pecially, being the nearest, (nn the eastern side of 
Lebanon, a little north of Annul), felt himself the 
first on the list for the expected invasion. Rut their 
time had not yet come. The preparatory cam¬ 
paign was ended, and it was only in the follow¬ 
ing year—Shalmaneser’s sixth, SJ4 ».C.—that the 
storm burst over their devoted heads. They made 
good use of the respite, to organize a coalition for 
common defence and resistance. It was a formid.t- 
ble array-. At its head were the three most power¬ 
ful rulers of Lower Syria; the king of Damas¬ 
cus, HadIDRI (or DAHtPRI), called in the Bible BEN- 
HADAD II. (First Rings xvj,. xvii-. and other places), 
with i?OC chariots, tJ00 horsemen and io.doo infait- 
try; the king of Hamath ("Hamath the Great,” 
as one of the prophets calls him. 1 , with 700 chariots, 
700 horse and 10,000 infantry; and AKHa&BU Sik- 
LaT {Ahab of Israel), with 20OO chariots and 10,000 
men. Shalmaneser names nine more princes who 
brought or sent smaller contingents ; among them 
we find a king of A read, a king of Amnion, an Ara¬ 
bian (probably Bedouin) prince with 1000 camels, 
and—rather startling—1000 men sent by the king 
of Egypt* This last circumstance tends to show that 
the terror of the Assyrian name already began to 
spread considerably further than its immediate sur¬ 
roundings, and that Egypt, although she could not 
possibty dream as yet of being act natty overrun and 
conquered by the Assyrian anus, began to fear their 
approach towards her boundaries, and was willing 
to assist in the general effort to keep them off. 
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It is not a Little surprising to see the king of 
Israd in league with some of Israel's bitterest and 
mostancient foes: Axnitu>n and Haifiath and Damas¬ 
cus, Nothing can be more incongruous than the 
elements thus assembled, and nothing but the most 
imminent commuii peril could have brought about 
such a suspension of feuds and such a fusion of con¬ 
flicting elements. This common danger, and this 
alone T fully explains the reconciliation between 
Ahah of Israel and Ken had ad of Damascus, related 
at length in the Bible, First Kings, xx. There had 
been a fierce war between them, and several battles, 
in the last of which Israel gained a decisive Victory, 
and Benhadad was taken prisoner* It is quite un¬ 
expected, at this point, to see Ahah, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding with so important a prize according to the 
good old custom—“ hewing him down before the 
Lord ”—call him u his brother*'; and make a cov¬ 
enant with him. What the articles of the covenant 
were we are not told h only that 41 they continued 
three years without war between Syria and Israel 11 
(First Kings, xxiL l). But the blank in the biblical 
narrative is admirably filled by ihc Assyrian con¬ 
temporary monuments, the two great inscriptions of 
Shalmaneser IL One of them gives the entire list 
of the allies, the other merely -peaks of them collect¬ 
ively as iB Dadidri of Damascus, IrlJiulina of Ha¬ 
math, with the kings of the land Khutti. and of the 
sea-coast °—a passage which well shows in what a 
sweeping sense the name Khatti 11 was used at that 
time, 

6 , Not since the times of the great Hittitc con- 
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ItJcnuiy against RjiitirL'S Hr, and tilt buttles of 
Mcgiddo and Kadrsli. hud there been so strong and 
united ati armament of Asiatic nations. Battimsf 
The allies felt so confident and buoyant 
that they marched to meet the Assyrian, 
and offered him battle by the city of Knrkar. near 
the Orontea, Whatever the issue, he should at 
least be kept away from their own countries. That 
issue appears to have been somewhat doubtful. 
He decktres in one inscription that he killed of them 
14,000 men; in the other and later otic the figure 
grows to 20,500 ; he asserts that, by the help of As- 
shur the great l ord, he defeated them* " Like the 
god Ramin I thundered down on them," ..." In 
that battle I took their chariots, their horses, their 
teams." Plunder and slaughter there may have 
been enough. Hut we do rvt see that the Assyrian 
army advanced further than the Oroutes, and there 
is not the slightest mention or vassalage and trib¬ 
ute. An Assyrian king never acknowledged a de¬ 
feat ; but Ins silence is sometimes very' significant 

_as in this case* It is evident that the victory at 

least cannot have been as complete as Shalmaneser 
claims, and the fact that it was five years before he 
returned to the charge, makes the repulse he en¬ 
countered look suspiciously like a defeat* Tills in¬ 
terval is partly filled by hi- expedition “to the head 
of the river, the spring- of tlu ligris, the place 
where the waters rise,” and where he set up "an 
image of his royalty of large site," and by that 
to Habvfon and the l.ind Kfddu," After that, he 
hovered for two years about the Euphrates, before 
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liu made and tier derisive move and marched down 
into Ham a 1I1. There he met his old opponent* 
lknhadad + with 11 twelve of the kings of Khatti/’ as 
before,—and was again repulsed, 

7. One b. tempted to suspect that the number 
Li twelve*" which is again repeated on a later occasion* 
is given somewhat at random* as a round and effec¬ 
tive figure. They were* at all events, not always 
the mme twelve. At the time of the second Syrian 
campaign* Aliab of Israel was no more, and the un¬ 
natural alliance with Damascus had been broken 
the moment that the pressure of an immediate 
common danger had ceased. In the recoil, A hah 
had thrown himself into the amis ol the king of 
Judah, and both had united their forces against 
fknhadad - there was a great battle, and in that 
battle Ah ah fell With him on tied the rule of a 
house which had hid fair to be .1 prosperous ami 
powerful dynasty in the land of Israel. His father 
Ordri* a valiant soldier and a hold usurper, had 
taken the crown to himself in the midst of con¬ 
spiracy* murder, civil war, favored and upheld by 
the army which he commanded. He w.i-. ;ml ener¬ 
getic and statesmanlikt. sovereign, and hi - great 
care had been tile consolidation of the northern 
Jewish royalty and nation (Israel). Like David, 
he bought a hill and built on it a royal city, 
Samarja* which at once becum- the capital of 
Israel. His son was fully capable and energetic 
as he had been* and sought to strengthen El is 
house and throne by marriage with a Tyrian 
princess, \i was probably in the lime of these 
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monarehs that the fame of Israel reached the 
Assyrian kings, who must hare been strongly im¬ 
pressed by the reports of their power and splendor, 
since the whole kingdom became to them “ the 
house of Orori,”— Bm-Khl’MUI, according to the 
Assyrian fashion of naming countries after the 
founders of their reigning houses, 

8. A third Syrian campaign did not bring about 
any more decisive results. The coalition still ex¬ 
isted and held its own, although Shatmancser this 
time brought dawn an apparently overwhelming 
force. 

«In mvfourteenth year " (846 U.C.). tie rqmru on one of his ralia- 
«*1 winged bulls, ‘ I catted together an innuiuenhle Fwt from the 
wlwile wide Uiid. With iso.ooo met. I citomJ thr K ujahralCT «i iU 
rttMid. In those day*, DaJiilri of llamistio, trkhnltnl of Ifcmth, 
with Iwrl** king»«( the eoist of the Uppv «nd T«wer S«* Ipor- 
il,i„ s nf the Mediterranean} uKlrWed their grr.l, ilmir "umbcrl™ 
troops, wd advanced I (pvrthem batik ami P»t them 

to right, 4cstray«il their charioU, tWr r-a fairy, took their 
(mm them- Tu make their lives safe they dcpJrtetl. n 

llis principal opponent was still old Bctihadad. tin- 
daunted as ever, supported this time principally 
by the '“kings of the -L'a-eoast," f. r., the Phn- 
niciaiiSt and, possibly, the Philistines of the five 
cities. (Seep. 150.) We note also the old tactics: 
to meet the foe to bear the brant, and break his 
onslaught, keeping bin, at a distance,- successful, 
but for the last time, A revolution, of which the dc. 
tails are unknown, but which placed an usurper on 
the throne of Damascus—the Syrian palace officer, 
HaZAEL, who murdered his aged master Rcnhadad 
II. (see Second Kings, viii. ?-1 5),—appears to have 
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dissolved the coalition, For when* alter another 
respite of four year*, the Assyrian perseveringly 
returns to the charge, lie mentions only fine op¬ 
ponent, &HAZAli,U of Damascus, who* perhaps 
made timid by liis isolation, awaits him in his own 
country, amidst the strongholds of the mountains 
opposite the Lebanon range (Anti-LebanoiiJ, and 
there suffers so signal a defeat, with such grievous 
Eoss of men, chariots, cavalry and baggage, that 
he is fain to retreat to his capital, whither the con- 
queror follows him. Shalmaneser, however, does not 
say that he took it, only ; * in Damascus, his royal 
city, I besieged him ; I destroyed his plantation a*" 
Immediately afterwards he marches to the sea-coast* 
there to receive the repentant submission and the 
tributes of Tyre and Sidon, and—of *' Vahua, THE 
SON OF K HUM FI- 11 This latter is nn other than 
JEHU, the new king of Israel He was in no sense a 
w son of Omri T " w., a member of Omn > house, 
hut. on the contrary, the destroyer of that house, — 
an adventurous captain who, having had himself pro¬ 
claimed king by his soldiers, drove furiously Lo the 
capital, put to death the young king and lib mother, 
and ordered the massacre of King A hub's entire 
family,—seventy young soils, tlie biblical historian 
tells us, who were under the care of various noble 
elders of the nation. (Second Kings, ix.-x.: I here 
is a strange incongruity in seeing this man called 
“son pfOttiri** on two Assyrian monuments. It 
may have happened either from ignorance of the 
events, or because the name of Omrt, having once 
strongly impressed itself on the Assyrian politicians' 
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minds, became a fixed tradition, so that the tand 
of Israel remained to the end “ The House of Omri," 
and the kings of bred. quite irrespective of any 
changes of dynasty, the successors, and therefore 
the sons, of Omri. 

9. In the ruins of Shalmaneser 5 palace, which 
occupy the centre of the great Nimrud mound, 
Layard found a very remarkable monument, a pil¬ 
lar in hard black stone, about seven feel high, of 
the shape known as “obelisk- Owing to the hard¬ 
ness of the stone it was In excellent preservation, 
far better than that of another and larger monument 
of the same shape, in white soft stone, belonging to 
Asshumaztrpal. The four faces are covered with 
sculptures and writing, five rows of the former and 
a great many lines of the latter. i.Sce lit. No, 28.1 
This is the so-called “ Obelisk-Inscription," which 
presents a record of Shalmaneser's wars to nearly 
the last year of his reign. The sculptures represent 
processions of tribute-bearers from five natrons- On 
one of the faces (see No, 29), we see certain per- 
soilages presented to the king by r his palace officers, 
iiiie of whom holds a scroll-probably a list of the ar¬ 
ticles composing the tribute. The attitude of these 
personages shows that there is no exug- Kin* 

geratlon in tile phrase so frequently re- 
curring on the monuments: "My feet "nSwiH." 
they took," nr “They kissed my feet." 

The prostrate personage on the second 
row has been thought to he the ambassador of 
Jehu, but it seems more probable, from the tenor 
of the inscription overhead, that it is Jehu him- 
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self. This is a literal rendering of the inscription : 
“Tribute of Yahua, son of Khurarf: salver, gold, 
t^in, of gold, bottles of gold, vessels of gold, 
buckets of gold, lead,-(?) wood, royal treas¬ 

ure, ..*,(?) wood, I received.' * Most of these 
different articles can be identified on the sculpture, 
which also admirably renders the cringing, fearful 
attitude of the bearers, as well as the unmistakably 
Jewish east of their features. Although this row of 
sculpture is of course the most important from its 
biblical associations, yet some others are, m them¬ 
selves. more amusing, from the number of various 
arid uncommon animals represented; the elephant, 
the antelopes, the two camels, tht monkeys, are 
evidently destined to enrich the royal parks and 
menageries, and one cannot -help admiring the lively 
touches with which the artist has reproduced their 
most taking and characteristic features, (bee Nos. 

iq" It is to be noted that in neither of the biblical 
historical books referring to this period, f. r„ neither 
in Second Kings, nor in Second Chronicles, is there 
the slightest mention of two such important events 
as the participation of Ahab in the Syrian league and 
the war against Shalmaneser 11 ., and the submission 
of Jehu, "it is difficult to imagine a reason for so 
strange an omission, unless it be that these events 
were duly narrated ilia book which has apparently 
b-e'i lost, and to which we are continually rcfern.-(l. 


. |w. HG, Li-nn, to whi.™ kindiMMiwwe mdetiltd Jor thtlrtti*- 
Utlon. of option I Hi! ttie [irostral* personage i» Jelin lumwit- 
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under the title of ''The Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Is rack" ,s Now the rest of the acts of 
Jehu* and ail that he did* and all his might, are 
they not Written in the Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel ? 11 This formula is ufed* almost 
unvaried, at the death of every king. But the 
book itself k missing* 

II- Another monument belonging to this king, 
of great interest and artistic value* and moreover 
quite unique of its kind, was discovered about ten 
years ago by Mr. Hormuz d Russam (formerly Lay- 
artfs assistant, now his successor in the field of As¬ 
syrian excavations)* We will leave the explorer to 
speak for himself: 

14 In 1877. in 1 mound called M-YKAwat,. about 15 m1l« cutdf 
MqjeuI, iljsi! 9 bin NTtflfUd. I fautid vnmU i of ihe ULippei plating ut 
in Assyrian inaEiuiiiciii, The Mipjicr " (mm* profit i Lylmiii.'i !> 
very much tnjuml fntm the immense lime it hsrJ l^i-n btiKctl. The 
tap part was j-4 frri fnuiuh* aurface ol thr jjruurttl* the Ih-i >111 15 
fast 11 is nuw in Ehr IkUi-h Milk uni, ll i s- thnu^kr Id It lire coiiu 
im^ i,if 11 u^c gm-c wilb double leaves-, the ihU kne-si «A which Inuvi 
have IttfEif jin -ui four indies, a* -^Iidw’sl tn ific benct fl[ H:e nails that 
fj-itned the plaits to ehe lvondcn frame/* 

These scrolls or strips are covered with has-reliefs 
of the usual type, not cast in moulds, but ham me fed 
out from the inside* the kind of work now known as 
riptniSSi*. The sockets were found tin ih*. spnti and 
it Was easy fora skilful draughtsman to imagine the 
gates in their original aspect. An inscription, con¬ 
cisely rehearsing the events of the first nine years, 
ran around it. It belonged to a city built by As- 
shumazirpalj and must have been very imposing and 
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massive, but not clumsy, owing to its fine propor¬ 
tions. (See No. 34.) * 

12. The last seven nr eight years of his hie aha ■ 

mancser spent In well-earned repose, ^ostlyto 

Kaluh. building. repairing, ministering t,j the g 

■rods." It was lie who completed the great ^S‘ 
[rurat of the temple of Ninib, begun by his 
—that very “ pyramid ” the ruins of which |purged 
Xenophon when lie halted by L.iriss.i, 15 '\ ar9 
meantime were conducted by his genera -nvc nc , 
victoriously it would appear. Uul they were com¬ 
paratively unimportant, now ihu great war o it 
indefatigable monarch's reign—the subjection o 
Svria—was accomplished. He was not periui e , 
however, to enjoy the power lie had sn much en- 
larged, undisturbed to the end. His eldest son re¬ 
belled against him, and succeeded in enlisting on ins 
side a large portion of Assyria proper. As many as 
sixteen cities are said to have declared for the rebel 
prince. It was therefore another son, ShaMSHI- 
RamAn III., who succeeded to the throne after 

queUing the rebellion. (See No. 35.) 

[ 3 . No tiling much of note is recorded of this 
king, while his. son and successor. KauaV NihaliI 
Til., reproduces in great pail 111'- grandfathers glo¬ 
rious career, not only by the length of his reign, 
which nearly equals Shalmaneser's, but by the num¬ 
ber and importance of his campaigns, especially 
those against Syria. To enumerate or describe 
them would be most tedious and unprofitable iter- 
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alien, the general character being always the same. 
Suffice it to say, that he completed the subjection 
of Aram, by actually taking the capital, Damas¬ 
cus, a triumph which Shalmaneser never quite sue- 
cedded in achieving, and imposing on it a tribute 
which almost passes conception, besides the booty 
taken m battle and on the march. For the rest he 
fair! v sums up his own career when he says : "West 
ol the Euphrates I subdued the land Kliatti, the 
whole of the land Ah ham (Phremeia), Tyre, Si don, 
Bit-Khumri, Edom and Philistia, unto the shore 
of the Sea of the Setting Sun, .and imposed on them 
tributes and contributions.” Neither Israel nor the 
cities of the sea-coast were conquered a> yet by 
force of arms, but they had sent presents. That 
was a dangerous precedent, for, according to As¬ 
syrian ideas, sending presents was tantamount l [ > 
declaring one's self a vassal, and whoever, having 
done so once, did not repeat the act of homage,— 
in fact pay regular yearly tribute,— w a* held a rebel, 
and treated as such. “All the kings of Kaldu ” 
are mentioned as obediently paying tribute, but 
NaTri does not seem <0 have been much visited. 
In compensation, we find the name-, of .1 great many 
hitherto scarcely or not at all noted ‘'kingdoms’ 
and “ nations,’■—■“ tribes " won [cl be less mislead¬ 
ing,—on the north-east and the cast, f, f. t among 
the spurs and outer ridges of the Zagros, from the 
great lakes down to Elam. Among these names we 
particularly mark that -of the iVfEPts, 1 Map At), of 
whom a great deal more hereafter. 

14. Raman-nirari III. was married to a princess of 
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the name of SHAUMURWAT. This the Greeks cor* 
rupted into SEMlkAWfS. It 1 s the name of a fabu~ 
Ions queen, about whom the most extravagant 
stories were current, and being transmitted by sev¬ 
eral Greek writers were taught as actual history down 
to the time of cuneiform discoveries, i r r* f as late 
even as some thirty years ago* This is the story in 
briefest outline* 

In very ancient times there were kings in Asia; 
but they did nothing worthy of note, and no records 
of them existed, until in the number there arose a 
m igb ty ma n o f wa r, the A ssy rian N IN US. He began 
to make conquests right and left, and founded a vast 
e mpirc. T he iv hoi e of A sia M in or to the sea, A rm e - 
nta and Media were subject to him, He co nq ucred 
nil] the lands around the Black and Caspian seas, 
even to portions of Southern Russia, and nil the 
countries which compose modern Persia, not to 
speak of Arabia. Then he built a magnificent capi¬ 
tal for himself* to which lie gave his own name. 
Ninus—even the city of Nineveh* He had a trusty 
general, ONNE&* or CANNES, and this general's wife, 
Semi ram is, was the most beautiful of all women. 
Indeed she was something more limn mortal woman. 
She was the daughter of the Syrian fish'goddess 
Derketo. and had been nurtured as a babe in a rocky 
wilderness, not far from her mother's sanctuary at 
A seal on (see p. m and p* T14) by doves* until she 
was found by shepherds. They took her to their 
chief, Sim mas, the overseer of the royal flocks* who 
brought her up as his own child* One day the royal 
governor. On ties, accidentally met her, and as it was 
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impassible: to see without loving her, he immcdiaLdy 
lost hk heart £0 her and made her his wife. She 
proved as wise and brave as she was beautiful! and 
on one occasion, by her personaJ prowess* helped 
her husband and King Nidus to take a strong; for¬ 
tress, which had long resisted them, T 3 te king at 
once succumbed to her fatal gift of beauty* and took 
her from Onnes* who killed himself from grief* 
Semi ram is became Ninus* queen, and so fondly did 
he dote on her to Ins end. that when he died* after a 
reign of 5 2 years, he left his whole empire to her, 
although they had a son, NlNYAS, 

15. Semiramls now showed herself a greater sov¬ 
ereign til an even King Ninus had been* for to a 
most royal ambition and great deeds of war she 
joined a noble genius far the useful works of peace- 
She built the city of Babylon, with 3 1 h hanging gar¬ 
dens. mighty walk and towers* the great temple of 
Bel, and the wonderful bridge over the Euphrates* 
She ordered the seven-ridged chain of the Zagros to 
be broken through to construct a direct and corn- 
modi' his road into Media, where she built the tapk 
tal Egbatanfl, with a fine royal castle, and supplied 
it with water brought down from some mountain 
lakes through a tunnel. There is in the Zagros 
highlands a talk almost perpendicular, three-]leaked 
rock-mountain, near a place ancientfy called lkigt:s- 
tan.i. She ordered the face of that rock t" be care¬ 
fully smunified and covered with sculptures* rcpftr 
renting her with one hundred of her body-guard- 
Her warlike expeditions surpassed in bold in ss those 
of the king, her lord; she not only conquered 
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Egypt, Ethiopia and part of Libya* but organized 
and Il-J a campaign against India, She bad reached 
and actually bridged the river Indus, and was pru.- 
paring to advance into the country, when she was 
met by an Indian force* defeated, and compelled to 
retire with heavy loss. This disaster did not much 
affect the queens haughty spirit. She returned to 
her dominions, where she gave herself up to a life 
of pleasure and luxury* in which she indulged as 
passionately as in war and work in her intervals of 
leisure. Her unearthly gift of beauty was not im¬ 
paired by age : a look from her made nivn her slaves, 
and Jilt court was brilliant beyond words, liut her 
Aon, Xiuyas. tired of his obscure and inglorious lot, 
conspired against her. The queen discovered the 
conspiracy and remembered an old prophesy* accord¬ 
ing to which .-die was to be gathered to the immor¬ 
tals and receive divine honors when her son should 
rebel against her So she made over the empire to 
NinyaSf and ordered ad her nobles and generals to 
swear allegiance to him. As for herself, she ruined 
herself into a dove and flew out of the palace with a 
flock of doves From that time I he Assyrians hon¬ 
ored Serm ram is as a goddess f and held the dove 
sacred. Assyrian art repeatedly represented this 
transformation* There are, however, also other 
Versions of her death. 

jfr Ninyas proved as feeble and contemptible a 
monarch as- his parents, had been ambitious and 
active, He shut himself up in his palace* spent 
most of his time in the harem in effeminate idleness, 
never showed himself in public, and governed en- 
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tirdy through hEs generals and dignitaries And 
long as the Assyrian Empire endured, until it Ml 
into the bands of the Medcs, t, f., over 130° jents, 
all his successors lived and governed in the same 
inglorious way, and not one of them left a jiame or 
a deed worthy to be recorded, 

17. The facts of history, at. they have been re¬ 
vealed bv the cuneiform monuments, make it almost 
superfluous even to point out the utter incongruity 
of the whole narrative. The Greeks learned It rot 
from the Assyrians themselves, but from their suc¬ 
cessors, the Medes and Persians, under circum¬ 
stances which are better reserved for another volume. 
It is a story of the kind that belongs, not to history, 
but to folk-lore, and perhaps in part to national 
epos, in so far as Minus, the eponyni of Nineveh, and 
Sc mi ram is, the dove-woman, are persons from the 
Assyrian pantheon transferred to earth ill human 
form. Nmus is most probably a heroic form '>1 
Nineb. one ..f the most popular protecting deities 
of the Assyrian kings, while Semi rani is (whose 
Assyrian name, '* ShaiivmuniiJiat." means simply 
“dove")" is. beyond doubt, none other than the 
goddess Ishrar in her double character as Lady - f 
War and Queen of Love and beauty—Tshtar of 
Arbela and Ishtar of Nineveh in their original 
unity. It may be just pointed out that the names 
of Qnties and Simmus strongly suggest two more 

—* Fr Lcn«WiM, in * prixjl* letter, tonally remtling Ilf? elilm- 

rate fnlerprcmlion of |ht n.nn.e ^ hicb lie s.ttrtnj«ed In ti»“ Utftndc 
tl* Wmirimiin favor of tiii* ampler ami ... .nuch ctovioul 
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divine hcings, Oamics-fivi and Shmi^li, This part 
of the story p tEierefore, is unmistakably and trans¬ 
parently mythical. As for the gross historical 
incongruities of the whole, this Is not the place to 
explain them. We shall have to return to the sub 
jecL One thing is sure: that the only historical 
SEianmuiramat or Scminimis is Ramamnirart III/s 
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queen.—the only Assyrian queen, by the way p whose 
name is recorded in monumental inscriptions. It 
occurs on the peiforstaEs of t wo statues of the god 
tfcbo, which arc said to he cnrKucrated by tlw j gov¬ 
ernor nf Ka I all to Nc bo, “the protector of RamfLn - 
nirari. king of Asjhur. his lord, and of Sbummuramal. 
the consort of the palace, his lady/' Nothing has 
been discovered as yet to account for this departure 
from universal Oriental custom. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the queen may have been .1 princess at 
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lbbykm, and as such have exercised some power in 
her own right. 

ig, Ramln-nirari lli.'s reign of twenty-nine years 
(Sit -7821 takes us over into another century, and at 
his death the eighth century TU:, is well under way. 
The next forty years or so are filled by three mon. 
archs who do not seem to have added anything to 
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the juntref nf tlidr country^ name. or rather appear 
to have- suffered ft to become obscured once more. 
True, we do not read of rising* in the West, tha 
Syrian countries being probably too much weak¬ 
ened to muster so soon a sufficiency of men and 
means, nor are the lands of Haiti conspicuous; but 
the far North-east UrarTit,-/. r., Armenia proper, 
the mountamou ■ countries around the great 1 ikes, - 
becomes troublesome and threatening. RarnAn- 
nlfttii’s son, Shalmaneser III., in a reign of only ten 
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years* records six expcdittons against Urartu, with¬ 
out any very apparent results* The reason was that 
a kingdom of some extent and Importance was 
forming iti that region, probably out of many loose 
tribes of kindred race, who felt the need of greater 
compactness, for purpose* of in dependence* defence* 
and perhaps aggression* This was the kingdom which 
has been called Van, the name of Armenia being 
of much later dale. That of Urartu, given to it by 
the Assyrians, must really have been the original 
one r or very near It, as we arc led to conclude by 
that of Mount Ararat, which still belongs to 
the highest mountain of Armenia, The people who 
inhabited this intricate land cif mountains, the ex¬ 
act extent ol which towards any side it tn impossible 
to determine, arc tolled by the later Greek geogra¬ 
phers AlAK oniANs, an obvious corruption of Urartu, 
no whit more unlike the original than any tfiinscrip- 
tions left us by the Greeks, who were detestable 
linguists and were never known to catch the sound 
of a foreign name H to which peculiarity of theirs we 
owe a number of historical and geographical puzzles, 
not half of which have been fully solved yet. 
The capital of the new kingdom was the city of VAN* 
Some traces nf it have been found, consisting of 
native monuments, with inscriptions in cuneiform 
characters* also some sculptures, on slabs nr steles* 
nr on convenient surfaces of live rock smoothed for 
the purpose, showing that the new nation borrowed 
the forms of Assyrian culture* even while carrying 
on an unceasing warfare with the Assyrian nation. 

19, Urartu at first appear* only as one of the 
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kingdoms of NairL Tt is highly probable that it 
’ivais the most considerable one among tticm, as well 
as the most inaccessible, and thus gained a sort of 
supremacy t which may hare developed into actual 
sovereignty, for the kings at Van* in this ttie i r pe¬ 
riod of growth, call themselves 11 Kings of Nalri 
generally, while they tdE ot conflicts with the 
Khotti, (the Hittitfis Booth of the Amanosl. anti 
sundry victories over the Assyrians—a detail we 
should vainly look for on the records of Raman- 
nirarfs successors- 1 hese ill script ions, in w hich the 
familiar wedge is forced into new and strange com- 
binattnnsp to express a new and uncongenial lan¬ 
guage, have only very Lately begun to yield to the 
efforts and ingenuity of Professor A. H- Sayce T that 
gYeat pioneer and decipherer, but for whom this 
earliest Armenian kingdom, with Jts very powerful 
native dynasty, might never have been revealed. 
This people, the Ah rod tans, he frequently, on that 
account* calls pFOTfrAKUfcNtAN, (jMs fe ^ Greek 
word, meaning - first/' earliest i, to distinguish them 
from the later Armenians, who were invadem of 
en t i rd y d Efferent race and cu 11 u re. M 1 - Saycc has 
conclusively shown from the language of the monu- 
mclits at Van that the lYotd-Arm entails were not 
Semites; neither were they Turanians, He thinks 
—and the conclusion is gaining wider and firmer 
ground—that they were a branch of the great Hit- 
tste family, which occupied the whole of NTwT 
broken up into innumerable independent tribes, and 
at various times* not to be determined lusiarioffy* 
hived off in different directions into she rat and in- 
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siting vafbytof Asia Minor, it is certainly remark- 
able that the mountaineers of that entire region to 
this day wear the high fur cap r boots with upturned 
points, and belted ka/tan t which we see on the Hit- 
tite sculptures- fScc Nos. 67, 68.) Mr, Sayec is of 
opinion that the westward extension of the Kittitcs 
may be located between the fifteen til and thirteenth 
ecu tunes JVC* Li*, in the first period of Assyrian 
greatness. 

m Of RamSu-nirarfs three successor? r the first, 
Shalmaneser III., might have done more had he lived 
longer; but the two last seem to have gradually 
sunk into inaction. At least, it has been noticed 
that the annotated eponym canon more and more 
frequently lias the note; < J In the land" meaning 
that the king had stayed at home that year. It has 
even beer surmised that this may have been the 
cause of discontent in the army, used to yearly cam¬ 
paigns which never failed, at all events, to enrich 
the soldiers and the country generally with booty; 
a plausible explanation, it must be admitted, of the 
revolts that bn-ke out in several cities, even in 
Asshur and Kalrtli itself, and ended in a revolution 
which placed a usurper on the throne, putting an 
end to a line of kings, whfch T if a very explicit state¬ 
ment in an inscription of Ramin-ntrari 1 If. Isas been 
correctly interpreted, traced Its descent uninter¬ 
ruptedly to the founder of the Assyrian monarchy, 
through, it would appear, some thing hke ;l thousand: 
yearn, 1 If the manner in which this revolution took 
place, we have unfortunately not the slightest indi¬ 
cation. Political events at home find no place in 
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the royal annaJs, fo r the hist orient inscriptions are 
avowedly composed for the glorification of the re¬ 
spective monarchs whose reigns they relate, and 
would, in all cases, be extremely reticent oti any 
matter of a disastrous or disagreeable nature, So 
we have no means of knowing even who the usurper 
was. whether only an adventurer, an ambitious and 
unscrupulous genera! + like Omri and Jehu and I"la# 
nel, and almost all the Oriental founders of new dy¬ 
nasties, or a pretender at least collaterally connect¬ 
ed with the ancient royal house- True, he speaks of 
■■ the kings, bis fathers/" but as he never mentions 
his own fattier and grand fat h er, the word may stand, 
in a not unusual Oriental accept ion, for ,b elders 
or predecessors, and lie may be the son of the old 
Assyrian kings after the same fashion that all the 
kings of Israel were 0 sons of Omri*" However that 
may be. one thing is sure, and that by far the mn^t 
essential K that in this usurper we have to do with 
one of the mightiest conquerors in history. 

zi, He reigned under the mime, familiar from 
the biblical history of the Jewish kings, of Tighth 
FiJeser II - a name to which he did ample justice, 
whether it were his mvn, or assumed at hi* accession, 
aa a glorious omen, or as a declaration of the illus¬ 
trious model he had proposed to himself. For it is 
very curious that thi> king's name itself has for years 
been a subject of dispute, and an apparently hope- 
lc54 problem. The confusion was caused by the 
mention [Second Kings, xv, 19) of a king of Assyria. 
FhOl or Ptn., while the same chapter, ten verws 
lower, speaks of Tiglath-Pilcserr. Now, thanks to 
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the Eponym Canon* wc haven complete and unas¬ 
sailable authentic Ei^it of the Assyrian kings for this 
whole period, and in the number there is no Jlml. 
On the other hand, Berosus gives For tills same time 
a PJiClI as king of Babylon, and the name is re¬ 
peated by a Greek writer* corrupted Into POROS. 

It was at .length proved, by chronological calcula¬ 
tions and various circumstantial evidence, that the 
two were one* Tiglath-Pilescr did conquer Baby* 
Ionia, and assume the full title of the Babylonian 
kings. For what reason he should have been in¬ 
scribed on the royal list there under a different name 
from that he horc as Assyrian monarch, is wlmt has 
never been found out. One explanation suggested 
is that Phul was h Is own original name, and the 
other an assumed one. 

22 , If one set of important events a fleeting the 
people of Israel’—the first Syrian league, the battle of 
Karknraml Jehus tribute—is missing in the Jew ish 
historical books that have comedown to 11s„ iheve is 
another, affecting Assyria, given at length in the 
Bible and unrecorded on the monuments; it is the 
journey id l he prophet Jonah to Nineveh and his 
preaching there. It is difficult to know ju-i what 
to make rif the narrative. It seems such a strange 
thing for a Jew to do, especially as it never was the - 
Jews - wont to go out of their way for the spiritual 
welfare of any other people. In other respect*, the 
incongruity is perhaps not as great as at first sight 
appears, Jonah's date — this side of $oo U-C- —coin¬ 
cides with the disastrous period of weakness and 
intestine troubles which immediately precedes the 
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second Tiglatfa-Fileser, when the monarchy itself 
seemed threatened with dissolution. Then* the pro¬ 
clamation of a public fast anti penance in times of 
national danger and calamity is not incompatible 
with the Assy ra Babylonian, nor indeed with the 
spirit of any Semitic religion* and wc know oF other 
cases. Also, the Assyrians had prophets or - seers/ + 
in whom they placed much faith. Lastly, the very 
fable which is such a stumbling-block to the intelli¬ 
gent reading of the whole book becomes most un¬ 
expectedly cleared of its hitherto impenetrable ob¬ 
scurity, when Assyriology informs us that the Assy- 
ruin name of the - great city " is NiNUA.a word way 
like NUNU t which means "FISH* 1 ; the connection 
being moreover indicated by the oldest sign for 
the rendering of lliename in writing, which is a com¬ 
bination of lines or wedges plainly representing a 


Jii/i in a basin or tank, thus: 



The 


origin of both name and figure are as yet un¬ 
explained, so much only being suggested, that 
they must be in some way connected with the 
Semitic and still more Cannanitic fish-myth [see 
|J. rtr and p. Tl 4 ) h and the consequent sacred- 
ness of fishes. However that be. enough is ap¬ 
parent to suggest n solution of the whale story. 
The big fish that swallowed Jonah was no other 
than Nineveh* the Fish-City itself, where he must 
surely have been sufficiently encompassed by dan¬ 
ger to warrant hts desperate ay For deliverance, 

14 
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in a strain that forcibly recalls the old ,p pcn^ 
itentia] psalms 11 of Shumir and AccacL* The 
whole extraordinary story tints assumes its proper 
character. that of an Oriental parable, somewhat ex. 
ceptionalfy high in color, ii is true, and. adorned with 
foreign additions, but ffiaf came from repeated l.trlJ- 
mgs. and possibly in the final writing down, the scribe 
who did so being probably ignorant of the myth um 
de Hying the original parable. I f cnee the attempted 
flight in 4 ship—to account for the prophet T &getting 
into the fish's belly at all. Furthermore, ive have 
seen that local tradition lias attached the memory 
and name of the prophet to one of the mounds 
which contain the ruined palaces and temples of 
ft me veil I.Nobbi Yunus +). But then that tradition 
Is probably to be ascribed to tile Arabs and Turks, 
since the Mussulmans know the biblical pmpheis 
and Imld them in honor. Altogether it must be 
admitted that the bout of Jonah is in many ways 

puzzling.^ 

-3- Before pacing over to the second and more 
tragic phase of the conflict between Afishur and 
Israel, a conflict which thi* time directly involved 
the Platen id an cities, let us pause to record an 
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event which, though of little immediate impor¬ 
tance* is forever mem arable from the consequences 
that were to arise From it in a not very remote 
future ■ tliis is th'tt founding of a city on the northern 
shore of Africa by a Tyrian colony, in &14 UrC rT the 
tenth year of Shamshi-RsmAm the successor of 
Shalmaneser 1L There had been a rev- TamA*- 
nlution in Tyre, Two children the boy, 
PVCWALION, and Ills somewhat older H - c - 

sister, EuttSA, were left joint possessor* of the 
throne* the power virtually belonging to their 
iindcp the high-priest of Baal-Melkarth t to whom 
EUssa had been married by her father* W hen 
JYgmajian grew up, he rebelled against this lute- 
]age p and having the people on his side* put his 
unde to death and proclaimed htmadf sole king* 
Eltesa then, accompanied by a number of her hus¬ 
band's followers, presumably older men of noble 
famiHes, seized on ships which were lying hi the 
harbor ready to sail, put to sen, and landing on the 
northern coast of Africa* at a point where there 
were already Pluemrian settlements, some pros¬ 
perous. some decayed and deserted* founded on 
the site of one of the latter, a city which, famous 
undcr its ei>rrup tQ d nam c i>f C AIM 11AGF T wou]d 
scarcely be recognized under its original one of 
KAMI -H ArrASfirr r New City ")< This whole story, 
be i n g t ran s in i r t ed t h rn ugh G re eh channels* is a ny- 
thing but authentic in the details. The names are 
both Gn-ek, not Semitic, in form, and the narrative 
has been worked over again and again by Western 
poets, till the Tyrian princess somehow exchanged 
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her first name for another, that of DJDO + under 
which she became a standing character of ancient 
fiction. In point of histories! fact, however, the 
two solid landmarks remain: there was a revolution 
in Tyre, and, in consequence thereof, a colony de¬ 
parted and founded this African city, Tyre's last- 
bom but most illustrious daughter. As for the 
name of the foundress, EJissa, it may very possibly 
have been an epuriym for all those regions, colon¬ 
ized from Phoenicia, which the Bible calls Elisha!:, 
and which may have included, besides Greek 
islands and coast tracts also the not very distant 
settlements on the northern point of Africa. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VL 

THE STELE Gl MESJlA THE MOAHITE. 

THE destinies of Moab t like those of all the small 
states and principalities that form the group of 
Palest in e n 1 i e too m uch o u t si d e the orbit o f Assyria to 
be introduced separately orat any length in Else great 
historical drama of which that country has the 
title part. In that drama they have a place in so 
far only as they come in contact or collision with 
the chief actor. The Jewish kingdoms themselves 
would make no exception, were it not for the peculiar 
interest which attaches to them for us. and which 
makes us refer to them principally the events m 
which* to an indifferent eye, they played in reality 
but a subordinate part. As it is* Israel and Judah 
must always take in a history of Assyria a promt- 
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nent place, which would be disproportionate, but 
for thdr importance on other than strictly political 
grounds- 

Not so with Moabp Yet otic monument* discov¬ 
ered about twenty years pro, has given it a claim to 
attention. It is a stone in the shape of a stele* cov¬ 
ered with along inscription* which seems to have 
been set up by King Mcshfi, in mffflorj °f his coun¬ 
try^ deliverance from the rule of Israel* to ’w hom 
it had been subject and had paid tribute for about 
forty years, Moab, like Edom and some other na¬ 
tions. of Palestine, was so nearly akin to the Her 
brews in race as to speak the same language, so the 
inscription p is written in the Moabite dialect. L r. t in 
■i language which is* with flight difference* that of 
the Bible, . > , The character are the ancient He¬ 
brew characters, the so-calkd Samaritan or Plica- 
niclati ones/ * It is not only the oldest Hebrew 
literary monument in existence, but the most an¬ 
cient specimen of alphabet writing, l lie :-t- le was 
standing, half buried in the ground, at the foot of a 
hill by the side of Dibon, the ancient capital of 
Noah] and was unfortunately broken In the dig. 
King* so that it had to be patched out of twenty 
pieces, and the surface was so badly injured that 
half the writing would have been irrecoverably lost 
had nol the discoverer had the forethought n f or¬ 
dering a stamping to be taken before the stele was 
removed. Ibis enabled the scholars at the Louvre, 


* Vigrtuffitt*, “ r j rsihic e* 1e* D*cotmrt» Ms^cmca, Vol. IV* 
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where it now stands, to complete the text by repro¬ 
ducing the lost parts on a layer of plaster applied 
on the damaged portions of the surface* The dif¬ 
ference shows very dearly 

But great as is the philological importance of 
this '■ find,” its historical contents are at least as in¬ 
teresting. The inscription relates to a time and to 
events so familiar from Bible history* that a Sun¬ 
day-school child who knew its lesson well would 
have no trouble in placing it, and connecting it with 
the story told in Second Kings, iii., the tragical end 
of which was given in a preceding chapter. (Sec 
p. uy) There we are informed that " Mesha, king 
of Moab, was a shipmaster, and he rendered unto 
the king of Israel the wool of an hundred thousand 
lambs ami of an hundred thousand rams. But it 
came to pass when Ahab was dead that the king of 
Moab rebelled against the king of Israel-'* Then 
wc read, in a vivid narrative, how the kings of Israel 
and Judah joined their forces against Moab. and 
pressed it sorely, and how King Mesha, in the hour 
of despair, resorted to tile last horrible appeal of 
the Canaanitic religions and sacrificed his eldest 
son,—to Khctnosh, the god of Moab, although the 
name is not given,—and how the Israelites were 
seized with a great horror and departed to their 
own land. It is this great deliverance which he 
celebrates in hirt inscription, but without mention 
ing at what price he bought it. 

“lam Meah*. the s-.n oF Khettitulip.nl ll« VHbmriw. My fithei 
reigned ever Mori thirty iw, 1 ihtr my Ltlbtr. imi 
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erected ihj* fdtiduary Eo Khcmtwb in K-4fkti.ii * . , f e bee j use he 
Aislaled me against all my fucs, und Set me feMt PIJ eyes an ill my 
Imlers.— Omn, tie Jtinj tflmuit ffifiviint ^ ffxyyfir RA* 

muiA tisu T3if^A setfA fowfr And bis son f ally wed hint, and he 
_i|~iii ijake : I will appie&g Musk hi my days he ipokc thru, and I 
feasted mV tvearr an him and hU house. And Oinrl lutd taken pos* 
taskrn of the land Uedelu and dwelt hi it * . * , the dijl of hEs 
Mni h Eorly yr are. ArtJ A'AewmA r tffrvrf if in wt_t Jnyi. A ml the mfn of 
Gad had dwell in lhe land. Atarot trotn nF aid, And the king ol' Ib- 
rai;] had hi lilt l llLunl (nr hbiseEL. And I foughi against ihe cily g ami 
EiNtk it and slew all * , * to rejoice the eyes of Khemoih and Moab 
« , . AaAJflbm&kifiAr&m t&Ur AMe /™ /mwA Attif fw**t 
at night, and fotghl against It from the rWnjof ihe morning da mi 
E iLiti] midday, and t Look it and slew all. J 000 * ■ ■ ■ women r - - - 
and maidens I. cn-nsKfated It* KhckuD^h 1 # Ashlaretb n (of H l« 
K emu zb, Ashtnreth ^ *J- Hl and J took thence the vessels of Yah r eh 
and dragged before Khemosh- ■ * * 

fcl And [ truill Karkha, , , . I built Its gates anil Ell uiwm. And 
I built Ihe tuyd palace. *. * + An4 there was not a cislem inside the 
dly En Klritltik Then I spoke t*> all the peoples “Make each a 
ctFlern in yoor houses. . g + w 

Then follow more constructions. The last intel¬ 
ligible fragment is; "A “/tauttsfi sfiefa to mr f G& iiffiiw, 
fightggaiusi K/terotui^ and I * » * . Khemoahiu my 
da ya* , . /* The inscription breaks off at the thirty- 
I nurds line. 

The similarity of this inscription to the Assyrian 
ones in manner and spirit is almost too striking to 
be pidnted out. But it reminds one at least as 
^lirmgly «.[ countless passage-* m Hie Bible, Substi- 


* The riiseniTrer of the sEelc* Mr- Cl=FIWWil tlmnGlU, ihinbi that 

H KarkliJn mountain and city in one, h ih* Sion of Dibon H Ehc Muab 
itc Jc-nasal cm. it is the dir nt Mepha, whldi remains ihe a cm file «i 
Khnrm>h and IhedtadeE. 1 cannot make my tn e-in eng cleater lhan bt 
likening! EHbCffii to Hojii e r K.jrkha to the Capitol, afld the sanctuary of 
Jvaenv'nh ta ih* temple of Jupiter CjpUolinns. H 
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tutr " Yahveb " Tor Pi Kbemosh " in an}* of tire pas- 
gages given in italics, and the name of Edom or 
Ammon or any of Israel's enemies for that of Ismri t 
—and they ttlfght be written by the most anient 
Hebrew monotheist. In the same manner likewise 
the Assyrian speaks of Asslmr.—a distinctively Sent* 
it sc relation to the Supreme Deity. (Compare pp, 
ri n ta ) 
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M Ah. the uproar of euany peoples, which mu like Iht rating at 
the sir** I And the ftlfthing a£ nallm^ dial rush like lb® ™™B 
nmtiy ttM*M 1 . + . Behold the Lotd frlngcth up Upon them the waiers 
of the Jit vex, atfona aril man?, even the kJoR uf A&fifTiA and ah h» 
glory ; arid he shall c^ne up ovei all Ml.tfcainael*, and goiter all has 
(Ln nks : j ml he shall sweep reward Ini re Jsiilaii; he ^hail Owerftnw am 
piU» through; he shall reach etiin to the neck; anil. <hc 'itren-hing 
(Mil of Mi wings shall W the breadth at thy land/ 1 —Isaiah, 

i. The prophet Isaiah* when 1st: described the 
career of an Assyrian conqueror in such magnificent 
poetry, likening it to that of Aaadftur's own 
ig^ P " Euphrates in high flood time, spoke of 
Sa w hat Ids eyes were sorrowfully beholding 

almost every year. And not of one king only might 
he have thus spoken, but of four T whose con tempo¬ 
rary he was, mighty conquerors alii of them, for As¬ 
syria was now reaching the noonday zenith of her 
greatness, that giddy point of exccsMve elevation on 
which no mortal tiling can do more than remain 
poised a little while, to descend almost immediately, 
oftener headlong than by slow degrees* That point 
she undoubtedly attained under the second I iglath- 
Filcser, who, while quite as much the robber, had 
more of the statesman than his predecessors* and 
greatly changed the character of the Assyrian power. 

2lS 
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2. “ The accession of Tiglath-l’ileser II., says nn 
eminent historian* "marks a turning-point in the 
history of Western Asia, His first task was to 
regain the position held hy his predecessors, hut 
much impaired since in many ways, and especially 
by the Ala radians; but he went far beyond that. 
While the Assyrian kings had hitherto virtually 
contented themselves with the subjection of Mes¬ 
opotamia and llie lands of Jfalri, and only plan- 
dered or rained tribute on remoter territories, like 
Babylonia and Syria, the new raid began systemat¬ 
ically to build up a great political empire." 

u This aeecmd empire,*' to borrow the word* 4*f ifirtlhcr crainenl 
Assyrian Khalar, fWcNrtf NayteJ dfffcml ewtntlallj irnm the 
lint. The usurper w** an organiser as Well *4 ^ conquerae* and 
Mishin for I he tirbt time in the history of Wertztn Ajia, to ^tc id* 
conquer a. uansoladated and permanent character- The conquered 
produce* were ao hinder Idw&elj connected with the chiihI power 
by the payment of tribute, which was refused *noit as the Assyrian 
Esrmie* were out of sSghi : n^r were the camp-iipm undertaken by the 
tiny* nf Nineveh mere rAnl*, whose ch \ti obr w w«nf priatiga and 
plaudrr. They were mid* with a purpose, and in | hem nance of a 
definite line of poEicr, and, <h*(k made, they were tenui&wlf pre- 
&erredr The conquered nation* became subject province?:, got crnei^ 
where vet |«'saibEe* by Assyrian satrap* (guVei uuis) p whUt turbulent 
jxqvuUtion-' weite deported loaom* distant parts of ihi 1 empire. Lads 
province ami capiral dtr had Ef* annual cuntribulmn In the imperial 
treasure n*ed and regulated* and ceiLttaliialion supetwded ihe fsw*e 
union of mutiuiJ]y hostile Ktate* anil lowna, P - . The Kfnnd Asar 
nan empins was essentially a cummrrelj! ope. It wm fotmdeii ami 
mahtaiueil Jn-r the purpose of attracting the trade and wealth of 
Western A*U Into A.(Syrian bauds. * . J f 

3. Accordingly, two novel features strike ua in the 


■ Ed, 14 Geschkhte des Allerthuitui, 4- p, J44 i J%. 

t A H Say«, H Herodotus,* p, 
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second Tiglatii-Pilesers inscriptions. The formula 
for announcing a conquest is no longer, “The laud 
So-and-so 1 plundered,. \ devastated the whole of it/ 
buE "Tii the boundaries of Asshur 1 added/ 1 i\ *% m f 
annexed. Asahumazirpal had made a beginning in 
this direction, arid occasionally mentions appointing 



a governor over a conquered city or district. The 
difference is that what was formerly done occasion¬ 
ally was now done systematically. The same kmy; 
had in sOjnc instances transported part of a conquer¬ 
ed but unsafe population into Assyria (see p, 159). 
but Tigfath-PiJesei- introduced such deportations on 
principle, and carried rhetn oui on an ust minding scale. 
On an average,, a fourth of every subjugated pc pula 
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tfon may be assumed to have been transferred either 
into Assyria proper or into remote provinces and de¬ 
pendencies of the empire, while their place was filled 
with Assyrian families or* at least, with people from 
kindred and loyal districts. That the object was to 
effect a general fusion of races, and obtain, in time, 
uniformly submissive and contented subjects, is 
shown by the fact that deportations of thousands 
of w omen arc specially mentioned* who could not 
possibly be sent into tike middle of Assyria except 
fur the purpose of being there married and settled, 
and bringing up a generation winch* from their 
mixed origin, should be free from very decided pa¬ 
triotic leanings—unEe^p indeed, to tile country’ of 
their birth. Such deport at ions cm mass? * be i rig a 
measure of policy* not of punishment* and one which 
£i 1 r* 1 !!y took place after tlie full m ensure of ch.as- 
tisement had been meted out to a rebellious prov- 
Iiue or resisting city, do not appear to have been 
carried out rri a spirit of wanton cruelty and humil¬ 
iation* 1 he sculptures of the second empire show 
us many scenes bearing on this strange aceompan i- 
ment of war: we see women* with their children 
and household goods, riding on asses, or on chariots 
drawn by, probably* their own teams of ploughing 
oxen, the snen walking indeed* but seldom fettered, 
the flocks and baggage carts following, the whole 
escorted and superintended, of course, by Assyrian 
warriors, Such processions are very’ different from 
those of prisoners led before the king after a battle 
or capture of a city, their feet in chains,, their anus 
bound behind their backs at the elbows, their cap- 
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ton driving them on with uplifted stick or spear- 
aim ft 

4 , Another feature of the new policy inaugurated 
by Tlglath-PiJeser II- ^ that the kings entrust many 
of tlicir expeditions lo experienced generals, whom 
we may well suppose to have been tlicir own tried 
companions in arms, trained in aJl the branches 
uf higher military tactics, Shalmaneser IL. it is 
true, did not often take the field himself in the 
seven last years of his life* but sent out his general, 
whose name he frequently mentions with respect 
and praise. But it was not until nearly thirty years 
of unmterinitting marching and fighting must have 
broken the old warrior's strength til at he resigned 
his staff of command, while he htmsdf sat down at 
KaJah to attend to his buildings and inscriptions. 
Now, however, theTurtan (gcneral-in-chicf) appears 
in the very beginning of the new reign, and hence¬ 
forth comes to the front more and more frequently. 
The boundaries of the Empire. as they widened on 
all sides, were becoming more insecure, and if ag^ 
gressive warfare was carried into the neighboring 
countries, it was often only as a more dignified, and, 
on the whole, safer and more profitable form of 
self-defence, the choice mostly being between invad¬ 
ing and being invaded. Thus military expeditions 
had to be incessantly and vigorously pushed to 
so many points at once that the presence of the 
sovereign at all became out of the quest ion, and 
they were compelled to concentrate their own per* 
son a! efforts against those which were of most im¬ 
portance in the general scheme of their policy. 
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S 1 Now, in this scheme, by far the most essential 
item was the entire subjugation of the West—the 
vast region between the Euphrates and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, bounded on the north by the Taurus and 
Amanos ranges, and towards the south losing itself 
indefinitely in the sandy wastes which finally touch 
upon Arabia and Egypt. The immediate and mates 
rial incentive of securing. In the shape of tribute 
and plunder, the immense wealth of that peerless 
duster of ancient and highly cultured states, sweep- 
ingiy designated ns Syria, Phrenicia and Palestine, 
was equalled by the more statesmanlike desire of 
controlling the great commercial highroad so often 
referred to, while beyond Egypt opened a flattering 
vista of -vtill further conquests and booty—which, 
however, may not yet have been distinctly cnntein- 
piaUd at this period. Egypt herself, at all events* 
hit the danger, and, by an aggressive bearing, 
wholly out of keeping with her now rapidly waning 
power, angered tin; full-grown northern linn and 
probably hastened the very fate which she feebly 
labored To avert. 

ri, Like Shalmaneser J I. p Tiglath-Pileser first 
cleared the ivay for his Syrian campaigns by secur¬ 
ing himself from attacks in the rear and un the flanks, 
and dealing out to his neighbors of Urartu, the 
Zagros and Chaldea enough punishment to keep 
ilicm quiet at least for a few years. 1 5a by Ionia was 
reduced to the condition of an avowedly vassal 
>tate, and 1 he Assyrian kin^ p for the first time since 
Tu k u ] t i-N ineb s £ e m porary eo n q u est^ cou 1 il aga i n 
c.dl himself by the ancient titles of 11 King of Shu- 
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mir and Ac cad " and “King of Kar-Dimyash 
titles which Ilia successors retained to the end of the 
northern monarchy- The princes of Kaldu were 
subdued for awhile by a rapid and successful inroad, 
and by the execution of one of their number before 
Ins own city gates. Some Aram scan tribes, ton, 
which had for some lime back been settling along 
ibe Euphrates in the .southern part of Babylonia 
and we re inclined to be troublesome, were energetic¬ 
ally put down, a certain number of families being 
transferred to other parts of the empire. In the 
East, the mountain tribes of the Zagros were made 
innocuous for some time to come by an invasion 
which penetrated further into the highlands than 
any preceding one, and even seems to have pierced 
through the sevenfold range into the country be¬ 
yond, held by tribe* of Modes. This campaign 
brought the Assyrian army as far as the foot of a 
high mountain which (lie monuments call HlKXt, 
which <i has -is yet proved impossible to identify 
with any degree of certainty. The conduct of this 
expedition, begun by the king himself, was made 
over to his Turtan, Ills personal presence being more 
needed in the North, where he now marched against 
the kingdom of Van, so dangerously increased in 
power and influence that it actually had organized 
a league of the -probably kindred—highland chief¬ 
tains so often collectively spoken of as " Kings of 
Nam," and even, it would appear, had secured the 
co-o pe rat ion of some princes of Northern Syria, 
especially the important and wealthy city iind prin¬ 
cipality of Aks-AD. This Armenian campaign was 
<S 
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30 far successful that Tiglath-Pikser drove back 
the troop's of the Urartian, pursued them into their 
fastnesses farther than any of his predecessors, and 
so effectually frightened minor kings that they 
obediently returned under the yoke, and the Alara- 
dian coalition dispersed. But the royal capital by 
Lake Van was nut taken yet, as Tight h-FH«er could 
not spare the time just then for a long" and difficult 
siege. So he contented himself with erecting "an 
image of his royalty " in view of the city gates— 
as a reminder and a warning, 

7 , These preliminary operations took up three 
years, and the results, though on the whole satisfac¬ 
tory, were not particularly brilliant, as nothing very 
decisive was accompli shed in any direction. The 
next years the king devoted exclusively to his enter¬ 
prise against the western countries, which required 
considerable perseverance, since the city of Arpad 
alone delayed him three years. When that siege 
waa ended, tilings progressed more rapidly, but it 
was not till the fiFth year of the expedition that 
the northern portion of Syria, /, r., the entire valley 
of the Grout es, and the corresponding sea-coast. was 
virtually annexed to the Assyrian Empire, in token 
whereof great numbers of the inhabitants were 
transferred Into some of the loyal Nani districts, 
while Aram^ans from Babylonia were brought to 
take their place. In the same year the other 
Syrian princes, whose hour had not struck yet, sent 
tribute and paid their court. We find on tin. list 
the kings of Damascus, of Karkhenush, of Hamath, 
lyre, Gcbal rRyblos), a queen of Arabia—probably 
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of some northern districts adjoining the Syrian des¬ 
ert—and, lastly, a familiar-bounding name: Tribute of 
Mintiiimmi ib Samirina, i. c,. Mesa- "ftSSiCjgj 
kem of thb City of Samaria, the tijen 
reigning king of Israel* This Mcnahem, having 
obtained the throne by the not unusual means of 
murdering Its occupant, had just cume out of a 
civil war, and therefore did not feel very secure. 
So he bethought him of buying the protection of 
the conqueror, and gave him a thousand talents of 
silver, “that Ills hand might be with him to confirm 
the kingdom in his hand. And Menahem exacted 
the tribute of Israel, even of all the mighty men of 
wealth " (Second Kings, xv. 19-20. This is the place 
whore Tigiath-Filescr is called 1 hul l. 

8 . The hundred years which had elapsed between 
the submission of the usurper Jehu, the murderer of 
Omri’s grandsons: and that of the other usurper, 
Menahem, had been a century of decline for both 
tlic Jewish kingdoms. That of Israel was the fis^t 
to suffer, “ In those days ’* (of Jehu 1. pithily sums 
up the biblical historian (Second Kings, x. } 2 ). 
■* Yahveh began to cut frum Israel.’' Moab, after 
King Mesha’s dearly-bought success irt the war 
of deliverance (see p. 126), had again become a 
formidable neighbor and harassed them in the 
south-east; but their most ruthless fats were the 
kings of Damascus. Haiad and his sou, HFN- 
ti AD AD III., gradually conquered and annexed al¬ 
most the whole country east of the Jordan— the 
rich, hilly woodland and pasture lands ■'! ijilead 
and Liashan. Of all the might which had enabled 
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Afoab to send so great a force into the field (see 
PP* 1-6-12/), nothing was left but 30 horsemen, 
Jo chariots, and to.ooo footmen: " for the king 
of Syria destroyed them and made them like dust 
in the threshing" (Second Kings, xiil. y). The 
same fate would have befallen Judah, but that the 
king bought off Hrtzacl, when he already had “ set 
. his face to go up to Jerusalem ; ” he <* took all the 
hallowed things that bis fathers, kings of Judah, 
had dedicated, and his own hallowed things, and 
all the gold that was found in the treasures of the 
house of tlte Lord, and of the king's house, and 
sent it to Ilazacl, king of Syria; and Itc went away 
from Jerusalem’* (Second Kings, xii. 18 ). But the 
fate from which the king of Judah had saved the 
sacred city at such heavy cost, he drew on it him. 
self at the hands of the king of Israel, whom he 
unwisely and gratuitously provoked into a war 
which ended most disastrously for himself. -'Judah 
was put to the worse before Israel, and they fled 
every man to his tent." The king of Judah himself 
Was matJe captive; the king of Israel entered Jeru¬ 
salem by a breach made in the dty wall, ,J and he 
took afl the gold and silver, and all the vessels that 
were found in the house of the Lord and in the treas¬ 
ures of the kings house, the hostages also, and re¬ 
lumed to Samaria" (Second Kings, xtv. 141, It 
strikes one as a little singular that there should have 
fwen so much to take, after we have just been told 
that/fiV had been taken out of both temple and royal 
treasure-house to be given to the king of Syrf*. 
This only shows that one must be cautious ill dealing 
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^ ith Oriental phraseology and not accept sweeping 
statements without mental reservations 
9 + I'base were dreary times for both Jewish states 
which, not content with the wars they had to sup¬ 
port unceasingly against all their surrounding neigh¬ 
bors* could not keep the peace with each other* so 
great was their ever-increasing mutual hatred and 
jealousy. But Judah, at leasts with the exception of 
an occasional family tragedy and family conspiracy* 
enjoyed some measure of internal security under 
the unchanging rule of the House of David* while 
Israel, founded by an adventurer* was fated from 
the first to be flic prise of any hand bold enough 
to seize the crown, and at this period had finally 
plunged into a tangle of lawlessness and civil 
strife, to which there was only one possible end 
—rapid and inglorious dissolution. And indeed* 
scarcely had Men ah cm* soon after Ids abject sub¬ 
mission* rather suddenly died and his son Peka* 
HI All ascended the throne, when the latter was in 
his turn murdered by “ Peka H f his captain/ 1 son of 
RcmaJUht who straightway made aIILance with the 
new king of Syria, RkzIk, that they might jointly 
fa]] on Judall. The king who then reigned at Jeru¬ 
salem way AHAZp very' young and newly come tn 
power. Hls inexperience may have been an incen¬ 
tive to Si is enemies, who, moreover, had reason to 
ennrider him ms being in the bad graces of the 
Assyrian conqueror* since the name of She king of 
Judah was not among those of the princes who did 
homage to him in 738. Vet the grandfather of 
Ahaz, AZAJH Alt (also called U/ztAH'i* is mentioned 
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in an inscription as having paid tribute-some timedur- 
tong siege of Arpact, probably during the last 
year of his own reign. The absence of Judah from 
among the tribute-paying countries must, therefore, 
have been looked upon in the light of a revolt, and 
is the more significant, that its immediate neigh¬ 
bors, Edom, Moab, and Ammon, are also absent. 
This seems to point to some feeble attempt of 
Judah at a temporary' defensive alliance with her 
hereditary and unrelenting foes. Such an attempt 
.it independence at that tin 1 c under the verv out¬ 
stretched wings of the Assyrian linn, even as they 
filled the breadth of the land, 1 was sheer folly. 
The young king of Judah understood this, "and 
his heart was moved, and the heart of his people, 
as the trees of the forest are moved with the wind ” 

\ Isaiah, vii. 2). But llie prophet spoke comfort to 
him in the name of Yahveh: “ lie quiet; fear not, 
neither let thine heart be faint, because of these 
two tails of firebrands, for the finer angvr of Rt:?in 
of Syria and of the son of Kenialiah, saying let us 
go up against Judah and vex it, and let us make a 

hreach therein for u s -It -ha!! not stand, n, it her 

shall it come to pass" ifsaiah, viii. 4). "Before 
the child" iwho has just been horn) "shall have 
knowledge to cry, My father and my mother, the 
rielies ai Damascus shall he carried away before the 
king of Assyria " fix. 11-12), "The Lord will cut 
off from Israel, head and tail, palm-branch and rush 
m one day." So Atiaz took heart, and of many 
pressing evils chose the least, and averted the immi¬ 
nent harm, at least for the time being, by imploring 
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the conqueror's assistance, for Judah was sore beset, 
not only by Israel antf Syria in the north, but by 
Edo manci the Philistines in the sou tit. (See Second 
ChronideSp xxviiL 17-jH,' lb SoAhaa sent messen¬ 
gers to Tiglath-Pilesur. king of Assyria saying, I ain 
thy servant and thy son: come up and save me out 
of the hand of the king of Syria,and out of the 
hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against me/ 1 
Such a message would have been wasted breath, 
unless weighted with great gilts; so ,f Ahaz took 
ihe silver and gold* that was found in the house of 
the Lord, and in the treasures of the king's house, 
and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria. 
And the king of Assyria hearkened to him " 
(Second Kings, xv* y-g). 

ftx We an- not told where the messengers of 
Aliaz found Tiglath-Pilfer. The last two years he 
had been away in the North and East, wliere disturb¬ 
ances in Urartu and the Zagros claimed his personal 
attention. Victorious as usual, he was, however, at 
liberty to turn his mind once more to the affairs of 
tlie West, which were shaping themselves very much 
to his liking. This expedition, which all bul dealt 
Israel the long impending death blow, is called in 
tile annotated Lpouym Canon J, Tu Pliilistf.!." pmh. 
ably because the king did pziM through the Jewish 
lands into those of the Philistine Moreover, the 
description very well covers what r.v would mean 
by raying “To Pa Inline/' Israeli resljtfance was 
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quickly broken, Pekafi was assassinated, perhaps for 
having involved the country in this unequal struggle: 
perhaps for refusing to end it by submission. At any 
rati-, the usurper who succeeded him, Hoshea, for- 
mdlJy acknowledged himself as the vassal of thekmu 
of Assyria, holding the throne at his pleasure and 
under him. 0/ this revolution, which surely Look 
place spontaneously and only sought the conquer¬ 
or s sanction when accomplished, the Assyrian 
claims dj the credit: “PaKAHA (Peleab), their 
king./ killed:' he says; " AL'hi < Hoshea) l placed 

S&Sm r" thetn ' In tlie sa ™ anting spirit 
,,c eXd PEI crates the completeness of his 

JSSifkiM or“ The distaot *»f Bit- 
Juipi, 73i Khnniri. . . . the whole of its inhabit nuts. 

t „ ^ 1e ‘ r f carried away to As- 

shur The biblical historians [Second Kings' jr V 2 q ) 
specify several cities and districts, making in all 
about half of Israel, adding, however, in perfect ac¬ 
cordance with the inscriptions, “arid he carried them 
captive to Assyria." There is another tribute-list 
for this year ( 734 *€.). which includes :l ]| ,p lc kin „ s 
“ Co ^l»^ou a Jy absent from that of four rears be- 
fote-TAHiWAZi mat JaitdaI lAhaz of Tudahj 
those of Ammon, Moab and Edom, a document 
sufficiently eloquent in its bareness. The same list 
contains the names of the kings of Arvad, Asculon 
anti Odia; Tyre is omitted this time, and not with. 
r*ut rearruri, as we shall see* 

• This i* one of the pUc» where Mbllral cLrotinlojiy |, hone]™]. 

,fl 'i*J***? e ™ n *V rl,e mOHrawiite ju.j Uic IWjjtu 
C« on . Theo^pUe,rjf tie Book ,f KJ, B , „„ tJlal M ™ 
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j J T Having delivered Ahnz from one of Ids foes- 
and left him io rcigti in Jerusalem as his son and 
servant* L e. r bis humble vassal, Trglath-Pileser turned 
all his force against the other and more formidable 
one, Rezin of Syria, The inscription wherein The 
siege of Damascus (which lasted two years,' and tile 
taking of it are described is unfortunately so fear¬ 
fully mutilated that very few whole sentences can 
be made out. There is enough, at all events, to 
show that the Syrian army was completely routed* 
chariots-, infantry, cavalry and all \ that Re/in, °to 
save his life, took to flight all alone, and entered his 
capital through the great gate ; " that Tiglalh-Pileser 
captured some of his captains alive and had them 
impaled, then if shut him in like a bird in a cage," 
destroyed the magnificent plantations of trees “ not 
to be numbered/ 1 w hich surrounded the capital," + not 
leaving as much as a single tree " All this confirms 
and completes the simple statement in Second Kings 
Ixv. 9): “And the king of Assyria went up against 
Damascus and took It, and carried the people of it 
captive to Kir {not identified) and slew* Rcrin. 


tw-clily VEJifHi, Now il has bet n mjce that MtJiJ.hcm nill] 
iiL 7^ >ulJ Pirkahwia pul 10 -U .uTs, and luntcded J?_v IT — hca m 
These djuss, yuetf uivncal Ly es-taliiiahtd IiJf I lac L anuh i 'Krt Sc h f juIl- t *, 
“Die KeilLiiNLhrLftEii and d** ALlc i^V> ES 1 

and pa^r 475), Icjve no roo-in l"L>r dis-pntt. ISwr I hit-re ii nyEhlng si-’J'-n- 
kiting in Ehk, since the par4-Elrl d;iten given hy the Biblt hlatcrianf 
LbfimllV^ ujfc the Iwu tbfRj‘lH3jnii ol Judah +ttnJ Luoi'l i*len (lina^irL-n. 

Itcsidfs,. >+ m-onument*, Canftn, and Hi Me fctiloTy faitlrth m fbr 

elate a tr\n>l iJikj’HiitanTVvf iiC—the Tall ^rtniana.—h.irr bold 
of j principal lindmarit. Krtd the mutual omrimuJitin i-i llie 
auiUfcc* Eke pronoun Ltd amply satisiaclfliy 
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And King AJmz went to Damascus to meet 1 Iglatlv 
Pileser," further relates the Jewish annalist, Had 
tic a completer and more uninjured set of this 
king's inscriptions, wc should probably find that the 
Jewish monarch came not alone to li meet face to 
face liis terrible ally and master. It was becoming 
an. accepted custom for vassal and friendly sover¬ 
eigns. not only to send their tributes and gift* to 
any part of the empire where the king might be at 
the moment, or even into enemies' countries, but to 
gather at some important point where he might be 
stopping for a longer time, to do him personal hom¬ 
age, It is probable that such gatherings took place 
hy royal appointment and invitation, not to say 
command, and that non-attendance would have been 
looked upon as a mortal offence and breach of alle. 
giance and punished accordingly. What a pity we 
have nr- description of any of these princely convoca¬ 
tions • They must have been festive occasions, cele¬ 
brated with a splendor and display of which we 
would-fain evoke a vivid picture before our minds 
eye. and we may fancy that the grim and dreaded 
host would, if only out of vanity and policy* unbend 
to outward graciousness and entertain his not always 
willing guests right royally, even while making them 
feel the rod and yoke. That the guests, on their 
side + would not be behindhand with courtly demon- 
Strattons and dissembling lip-homage stands to rea¬ 
son, and wc have an example in the flat Eery prac¬ 
tised by King Ahaz of Judali P when he professed 
such admiration for the royal portable altar at which 
he saw Tiglatb-Pilcscr sacrifice at Damascus, that he 
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sent to the high-priest Jerusalem 11 the fashion of 
the altar and the pattern of IE, according to all the 
workmanship thereof/* desiring him to order an 
exact copy of it and set it up in the house of Yah v eh 
against his retum, and to use it entirely, instead of 
the old brazen altar of Solomon, which was placed 
on one side for less important ministrations, And 
when he returned to Jerusalem and saw that all had 
been done according to his orders, he carried his im¬ 
itation of Assyrian customs so far, that he " drew 
near unto the alEnr, and offered thereon. And he 
burnt Iris burnt-offering and his meal-offering, and 
poured his drink-offering, and sprinkled the blood of 
his peace-offerings upon the altar." although It was 
contrary to Jewish custom for the king to officiate 
him self, * 

12. The contumacy of Tyre was neither for¬ 
gotten nor condoned ; but the ting’s presence was 
becoming necessary in other parts, and the West 
was in no condition to inspire much fear, so he left 
his Tartan to deal with the merchant city, and 
inflict cm her an enormous fine, white he himself 
turned bis steps once more to the South, for the 
Chaldean princes were vigorously pushing their ag¬ 
gressive policy against Babylonia, where they were 
bent on establishing a Chaldean monarchy; and not 
unsuccessfully* for already one of their number, 

■ A* Mm Duncker judldQuilf nmirkfl : 11 Nft mie cjh scriotulr 
mean Ec? assert that Aim rtnsncfeSItfii hij own isational wtifwhlp "nd 
chargetl ho ^oifs .i’iilj in mittiti-Mi c?l Hr mu the ffircli Unz * at 
butli Judah Jinl A-pn^ria. vetiih Mrf Just fivcrihrnwri 1 

\ li ti -ctiLiJile Ui±ft AEttrllitimi/' jth edit. raL ai,, p- jiK, non 
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UkiXZIR. \corrupted by the Greek?, into CHlNZmoM, 
was Actually king of Babylon, It appears, there fore, 
that Tiglath-Pileser wag received by the capital 
and the great Babylonian cities like a deliverer; his 
progress through the country was triumphal and at 
L-arb ancient shrine lie paid the customary sacri¬ 
fices to the ancestral gods. His expedition against 
the sen-side prince* was^ on the whole, successful. 
Energetic it certainly was* One of the rebellious 
princes was impaled before the gate of 111 own 
city, which was then razed to the gmund, Lllrin- 
jdr'j* principality, too, was laid ivasEe, but his capital 
SAT'IVAp could not be taken, and was entered at last, 
not by force, but treaty, while [Ikrnrif continued to 
reign at Babylon* jointly with Tiglath-Filesyr for the 
la§t four years of the latter's reign,—at least tiom- 
inally ■ in reality he probably was hi* obedient vassal. 
At Sapiya the Assyrian held one of those royal 
levees which were becoming an institution, and which 
enabled the kings to number their servants and 
adherents, and test their loyalty by that primitive 
and fallacious test—the splendor of the presents 
they brought. 

13. O11 this occasion the Assyrian received the V--I 
untary submit ion of a very exalted and powerful 
\ jersn n age, M AltDl'K- HA BA LJJjih S (u h al Ey cal Ee d 
M WMO D AC IT- B A 3 A D A x + as liiti name is rendered in the 
Bible), the ruler of BIt-Ya klN, the largest arid 
wealthiest of the Chaldean principalities! command¬ 
ing so large an extent of coast on the Gulf, and 
thereby affording such commercial advantages that 
the sons of the House of Yakin went by the flattering 
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designation. -* Kings of (he Sea,” or " the Scrw-nast,'' 
finhi important the Assyrian comjtietor deemed 
ihis particular addition Eo the number of his vassals 
we can measure by the complacency and stress with 
which he records the occurrence. " Mardufc-habal- 
iddin.aon of Yakin, king of the sea-Ccast, from which 
to the kings, my father 1 !, formerly none came and 
kissed their feet,— terrible fear of Aashur, my lord, 
overwhelmed him and to Snpiya he came and kissed 
my feet; gold, the dust of his country, in abun¬ 
dance, cups of gold, instruments of gold, the prod* 
ncl of the sea, . . , costly garments, gums, oxen, 
and sheep, his tribute, f received." Tiglath-PiJeser 
had, Indeed, reason to exult, judging by his lights. 
Hut to us, judging by the light of'subsequent 
events, it is dear that the ambitious, craft v schemer 
curbed his proud neck to the humiliating act of 
homage only in 1 gain time and mature his far-reach¬ 
ing plans. For of all the unfortunate princes who 
tendered their allegiance from helplessness or com¬ 
pulsion, surely none meant leas to keep it t all bitter 
fu« of Assyria as they were at heart, he was the 
only one m whom was danger, and the arrogant 
conqueror, whose foot perhaps scarcely refrained 
from spurning the princely form that prostrated 
It-^ir in well- feigned self-abasement, might have 
shuddered m his seat of power could a prophetic 
, h * vt r «'“Ied to him that he had before him 

the man. who, for fifty to come, was to be the 

evil gen ms of Asshur, nay, one of the indirect causes 
of Asshurs fall, since he was to loosen and set in 
morion some of the stones that were to crush the 
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northern kingdom's tw-Upllfted head. But it is 
probable that no fore boding or warning could at 
that moment have shaken 11 the stout heart of the 
king of Ashur/* or dimmed +i the glory of his high 
looks. For he hath said; By the strength of my 
hand 1 have done it, and by my wisdom for I am 
prudent: and I have removed the bounds of the 
peoples and have robbed their treasures* and I have 
brought down as a valiant man them that sit on 
thrones; and my hand hath found as a nest the 
riches of the peoples: and as one gathcreth eggs 
that are forsaken, have I gathered all the earth ; 
and there was none that moved the wing r or that 
opened the mouth or chirped M ( Isaiah* X- 15-14). 

14. Here ends the political ami military career of 
the second Tight h-Piteser The year ylo is marked 
" In the land,” Ip A< the king remained in Assyria- 
The two follow mg years beseems to have gone again 
to Babylon, but on peaceful and even religious 
errands. The annotated Canon has this rather 
obscure note for both those years : "The king takes 
the hands of BeL*’ If l- supposed tn allude to some 
peculiarly solemn and festive sacrifices and ceremo¬ 
nies, in the course of which the king received the 
highest religious consecration. It would be most 
interesting to find out the exact meaning of the 
phrase, but it is very doubtful whether anything 
will turn up to enable us to do so* In Tighth* 
PUeser JL died. There seems to have been peace 
during the last three years of his reign, but a revolt 
just at the end. 

I j. He was succeeded by SHALMAXESER IV. In 
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what maimer, on what grounds, by what claim* is ut¬ 
terly unknown. Whether lie was Ids predecessor's 
smi, as advanced by some scholars* or an heir by 
a side branch, or merely an usurper, we have no 
means whatever of ascertaining. Jf the suggestion 
just made by an eminent scholar, f that this king 
and one who stands on the list of Babylon under 
the name of ILULAJ are one and the same, just as 
Tiglath-Pileser and Fhul are one. there would be 
great probability in favor of the first of thcae con- 
jectures. Then it might be supposed that FhuJ 
had a son, llulaf, who. on coming to the throne, 
changed his own private name to a rt>3 T at one, in im¬ 
itation of fats father. But these are ns yet noth¬ 
ing but conjectures Strangely enough* we are not 
much better informed on any other point concern* 
ifig this king, further than to have his existence 
duly attested by the Eponym Canon,, and his short 
reign— five years- determined by the same document. 
He has left no monuments, or. more probably, none 
have as yet been found* and what we do know' of 
his deeds we learn from foreign sources,— the Bible 
and a late Tyrian historian. For so much seems 
sure, that he occupied himself with only two impor¬ 
tant wars, one against Tyre and tire other against 
Samaria. 

i6 t It seems very startling to find another king 
engaged in conquering those same countries to 
which .l warrior of Tig!ath-Pilcscr + s stamp had 


* Kit Meyer, C- I F . Title, <Jm. R^wlmson. 
t C- F+ Tlftt, " A*ajTiKh ltabyTutiI acKc i^w^htchlE.” 
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dealt so many* and* Ec would secan, finally crushing 
blows. But the fact is, their resources were still 
great, and if I be* coalition of Ahab's and Shal¬ 
maneser If/s time could have l>een enlarged and 
maintained they might have stood their ground to 
llie endn But the hatred and jealousies between 
them were too inveterate for that, and the tempta¬ 
tion to use the conquerors might to compass each 
other’s ruin too great to be resisted by races for 
whom politics were a question of purely locaJ and 
selfish interests* with a short-sighted range liar* 
rowty limited to the present, and to whom patri¬ 
otism was an unknown quantity- Still* when act¬ 
ually perishing* partial and short-lived alliances 
would still be brought about between the implaca¬ 
ble rivals and foes. But, on the whole, theirs was 
the e.:i-;i; of Hie bundle of stick.-;, which, being untied, 
fall apart and are easily broken individually, while 
the whole bundle: would have been strong enough 
So withstand any effort* At this moment, however, 
a new actor had appuared on the stage and brought 
a revival of energy, brief and deceptive, it is true, 
but sufficient to stave off the ill ml catastrophe yet .1 
3 it tie while, 

17. That actor was Egypt* so long inactive, so 
long oat of sight; Egypt, whose long race was 
well-nigh done, whose sands were running very low. 
and who was never more to .stand foremost in the 
place of honor among free and progressing nations. 
The long course of conquests in Asia, by which she 
avenged the thraldom she had endured under the 
rule of Asiatic invaders (see p. 26, fT, i, had been 
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stopped by dissensions and intestine troubles at 
home. Originally welded together out of many 
smaJI principalities, the monarchy of the Nile had 
gradually dissolved back into its component parts, 
and become divided among as many petty rulers as 
there were great cities, with their temples, colleges 
of priests and surrounding districts. These princes, 
more often than not, were all at war with each 
other and therefore exposed, exactly like the kings 
and cities of Syria, Palestine and Plm-nidit, and for 
the same reasons, to the attacks of any neighbor 
or invader. But the danger this time did not come 
from Asia, where kings and peoples had enough to 
cn gag<? their whole powers and attention. There 
was, nearer home, a country and race which had to 
avenge many centuries of oppression and contempt. 
Ethiopia, the "Vile Kush" of the inscriptions in 
the times of Egypt's glory, saw her opportunity 
and took it. As the Alarodians of Urartu and 
XaTri had borrowed the culture of I heir most invet¬ 
erate foes, the Assyrians, so the Kushitos of Ethi¬ 
opia had assimilated that of their hated masters and 
had become a match for them, not only in material 
strength, but also in intellectual and political at¬ 
tainments. Under able and ambitious leaders their 
progress was slow, but rl ended in the subjugation 
of all the Egyptian principalities until the Ethio¬ 
pian king, SturiAKA, could call himself, without 
boasting, king of Egypt also. He was a wi.se and 
moderate ruler, and governed the cum try with a 
strong and firm, yet also a mild hand. He left 
most of the petty princes in their places, but kepi 
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them in doc subjection* and Egj'pt could rejoice, not 
only in a new era of material prosperity, but, to a 
certain extent, in a renewal of her political impcu% 
tance. 

18- This king (the So or Soil of the Biblei, no 
sooner had established himself on his double throne 
than he realised the impending danger threatened 
by the ever approaching Assyrian thunder-cloud. 
When .ill the intervening nations had been gathered, 
“like eggs that are forsaken," it was not likely that 
so rich a neat as Egypt should be overlooked. And 
now that even the Arabs, that movable but effec¬ 
tive bulwark, had been subdued the intervening 
nations were few indeed: the two Hebrew king* 
doms and the cities of the sea-coast: and those few 
more than half undone, especially Israel. There- 
fore Shabaku at cmcc manifested his readiness to 
support such "f the still surviving states as had 
not yet lo-it all vital energy and force of resistance. 
But there he overrated li is own powers. No single 
adversary could be a match for A--hur at this hn 
day of her greatness, and the time had ri*<1 Vet Cume 
when the iron-mailed giant with the feet of clay 
would collapse with its own weight. Naturally, all 
Hi at still hoped against hope and ^lill ft ebb writhed 
in the lion's paws clutched at this unexpected and, 
as they fondly fancied, still timely aid: but it proved 
to them a delusion and a snare, and the more clear¬ 
sighted among statesmen were not deceived. ** Woe 
to them that go down to Egypt for help, and stay 
on horses," warns i-^iiab the prophet and prime 
minister of Judah ; "and trust in chariots because 
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they arc many, ami in horsemen beftnuac they are 
ver) - strong. , , , Now the Egyptians are men, and 
not Cod; and their horses are flesh, and not spirit " 
(xxxi. I -J ). 

19 . Thus matters stood at the death of Tiglatb- 
Pi loser. Shsbak.i had seated Iiimseif in the throne 
Dl E g>'Pt th« year before This coincidence fa. 
vored, indeed suggested revolt. On which side the 
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overtures were made, we do nut know. But very 
soon we find Tyre refusing tribute and preparing 
for the consequences. Hut what the proud queen 
•>i the seas was perhaps nol prepared for, was to 
■' w her own sistcr-dties all along the coast join not 
in her supp.-rt, but for her destruction. Whether 
from abject fear for themselves, or from a low and 
spiteful jealousy, they all arrayed themselves under 
Assyrian command and went to sea against Tyre 
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with 6a ships and toco oarsmen. Tyre at that 
moment had only 1 2 ships to dispose of v and with 
this insufficient force held out for five years on her 
rocky islets, vigorously blockaded by sea by her own 
country-people, while the Assyrians placed military 
out-posts on the coast at the mouth of the river 
and at all the waterworks, to prevent any desperate 
sally for water. Fortunately, the besieged were able 
to procure water on the islands by digging cisterns 
and boring wells. 

;o- How great .and general were the hopes raised 
by the death of TigUttb-Ptleser we see from the 
warnings addressed by Isaiah to ail the nations of 
Syria in turn. To Philistia he says: “ Rejoice not, 
O Philistia, all of thee, because the rod that smote 
thee is broken : for out of the serpent's root shall 
come forth a basilisk and his fruit shall be a fiery 
flying serpent. . . . Howl. O gate! Cry’. O city! 
Thou art melted away. Q Philistia. all of thee 1 for 
there cometh a smoke out of the North. ..." (xiv, 
29-311. Israel also foolishly rejoiced, and fell to 
con spiring. W h e n Shalm a neser, the Book of Ring' 
tells us, first LL came up " against Hoshea. the latter 
“became his servant and brought him presents." 
Hut soon after, the king of Assyria “found conspir¬ 
acy it) Hoshea ; for he had sent messengers to So, 
king of Egypt, and offered no present to the king 
of Assyria, as he hail done year by year; therefore 
the king of Assyria shut him. up and bound him up 
In prison." I his is the last we lirar ot the last 
independent king of Israel : whether he died in 
prison, or was slain, or lived In bondage, we do not 
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know. J ‘ Then the king of Assyria eanic up rh rough, 
out the land, and went itp to Samaria, and besieged 
it three years. , . .*' (Second Kings, xvii, 4-5). 











YIII. 

TUF PRIDE OF ASSFRJR. — SARGQN. 

1 . Hi IN the ninth year ftf Hoahea the king of As¬ 
syria took Samaria. 1 ' These words immediately 
follow those with which the preceding 
chapter closer Vet they had U> be re- 
served for the beginning of a new chapter, vn B e! 
for between the two lay—the beginning of a new 
reign, as the king of Assyria who “ went up against 
Siimiria" was not the same who took it. it was 
Shalmaneser TV, who began tile siege .mil carried it 
on tor three years,—whether personally or through 
Im? general^. we are nowhere told, but it was Sar- 
gon who completed it. fine of lbe first entries in 
Sargon’s annals is this: ■* In the beginning of my 
reign I besieged, I took by the help of the god Sha- 
mflsh, who gives me victory over my enemies, the 
city of Samaria of its inhab¬ 

itants 1 carried away. I took fifty chariots for my 
own royal share. I took them 'the captives) to As¬ 
syria and put into their places people wham my 
hand had conquered. 1 set my officers and govern¬ 
ors over them, and laid on them a tribute as on the 
Assyrians." a To what portions of the Assyrian 


• Anyiher inwrlption “Ai *bc fnnntr king,” 
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empire the captives were transferred we are not in- 
formed, but the Book of Kings specifies some of 
them. There we find that the conqueror “carried 
Israel aivay into Assyria, and placed them in Kalah, 
and in Habor the river of Goran, and in the cities 
of the Medes.*' Habor is the river Khabour, and 
Gozati the portion of Mesopotamia watered by it. 
Ilalah is thought by some to stand for the city 
Kabh T atid by others for an Eastern province not 
very dearly identified, while the general location of 
the "cities of the Medos 11 cannot be mistaken. 
Wh.it people were brought to Samaria the same 
book tells us + at least in part. They were, tn the 
first place, people from Babel, Kutha, Sippar, then 
from Hamath, and from Avya (unidentified). The 
same passage (xviL 24-33) further inform^ as that 
the newcomers were frightened at the Holts which, 
it appears, abounded in their new quarters, having 
probably multiplied unchecked, during the bite dis¬ 
astrous limes, Imd that, some of their Own number 
having beers devoured* they attributed the visitation 
to the anger of the god of the country, tvhom they 
therefore determined to serve along with their own 
gods, to pacify him, and they sent a message of 
t hat purport ti,i the king. u Then s he king of As¬ 
syria commanded, saying* * Carry" thither one of the 
priests whom ye brought from thence, and Jet him 
go and dwell there, and let him teach them the 
manner of the god of ihc land/ * This was done, 
and the result was a very mixed religion, fudging 
from the simple statement: J11 They feared Y.ihveh, 
and served their own gods, after the manner of the 
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nations From among whom they had been carried 
away , . . their children likewise, and their chi! 
dren s children, as did their fathers, so do t hey untn 
this day/’ The foreign, nations represented in this 
manner in the land of Israel were many more than 
the Bible history mentions by name, and we are 
enabled to complete the list from the Assyrian 
monuments of the time* Sargon in his annals in¬ 
forms us that, in the seventh year of his reign he 
l+ made subject several remote Arabian tribes that 
dwelt in a land which no wise men and no sender of 
messengers knew, a land which had never paid trib¬ 
ute to the kings hfs fathers, and the remnant r f them 
kt transparh'd nml stilled in the city of Samar is f 
No wonder, then, that the later Jews of Jerusalem, 
who prided themselves on the purity of their rare 
and worship, should have looked dow r n on this 
strange medley of nations and gods, the ** Samar¬ 
itans/* with the utter contempt aruE disgust which 
we repeatedly find reproved by Jesus in word and 
d4; t :d in th e nam± o f humani t y anc I charity* 

-■ \\ ho and what was Sargon ? It is not imprab- 
u bit t Ei a E he was the general w Fi o co nd □ c t erf the 
■siege of Samaria, either under Shalmaneser IV. or 
in his absence, and that he liad won, tile army's 
regard to ,m extent that enabled him to proclaim 
himself king on that monarch's death, in firm reli¬ 
ance on their countenance and support. There i> 
nothing to prove that such was not the case. As 
tu his rank and birth, he spertk^ of “the king* his 
fathers. But so did Tfglath-Pffescr H* and the 
evidence i* not considered conclusive in his case, 
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because he does not mention either his father or 
grandfather, as is the invariable custom of other 
kings, We notice the same omission in Sargon's 
documents- His name yields no indication oneway 
or the other. It is the same as that of the ancient 
Sargon of Agiidfl, and he may have assumed it 
with the royal power, This name, In its original 
Semitic iorm. Sharru-k£nu, is translated "the cs. 
tab!ished “ king, or " the true, faithful " king- It is 
probable that he himself attached a moral signifi¬ 
cance to the name, besides the prestige of a glorious 
memory, for lie repeatedly plays on the word to 
in his in script ion a, calling himself “the true” or 
*■ faithful ito) shepherd,” and gene rail ) 1 showing 
more sense of moral obligation towards his people 
than any of his predecessors. 

3. Under the reign of this king Assyria maintains 
herself, outwardly, on the pinnacle to which the last 
two monarc Els had raised her, and -till lurther ex¬ 
tends her Join in ion. We note thin difference, how¬ 
ever, that the wars are more than ever conducted on 
all the boundaries at once, and, except in the East, 
where the Assyrian arms are pushed far beyond the 
Zagros, they are not wars of conquest, but of de¬ 
fence and rtf repression. The Assyrian policy is 
that vigorously centralized despotism so character- 
ifitk of the Second Empire: rebellious cities and 
provinces, when conquered, are no longer left to 
native princes under the mere obligation of paying 
tribute, but placed! under Assyrian governors, who 
are strictly controlled and directed from home, and 
only the remoter principalities are suffered to retain 
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some show of independence* Under vassal riders, 
either confirmed or imposed by tile distant, yet ever 
present and watchful * Great King/ “ king of na¬ 
tions/* The correspondence between the governors 
and the centra] power is brisk and minute in detail, 
as we see from numerous reports and despatches 
which have been found in the royal archives of 
Nineveh* all addressed directly to H my lord p the 
king/* But not the completeness of this grinding 
machinery* not the fear of inevitable and ruthless 
slaughter, torture and captivity, nor the wholesale 
deportations which continued on an increasing scale, 
could keep the subject provinces quiet. Coalitions 
were constantly forming, more and more extensive* 
more and more desperately bent on breaking the 
yoke, and there must have been a lively undercurrent 
oi adventure, of danger, of narrow escapes ami mor¬ 
tal failures, consequent on the conspiring, exchang¬ 
ing of secret messages, sending of open embassies 
under plausible pretences, which were gning on 
throughout the lands that ostensibly owned the As¬ 
syrian dominion, only biding their time to throw it 
off. That time had not come yet, not by a hundred 
years, and the issue of all these attempts was mostly 
calamitous hut their persistence under such dis¬ 
co uriigemcut and against such Fearful odds was a 
sign of the times,—especially the fact that many of 
them took the hitherto unknown form of popular 
rising^; the inscriptions of this reign repeatedly 
mention that tlve of this or that city dethroned 

and slew —or "bound P+ —the tyrant "placed over 1 " 
them by the Assyrian king, and set up a prince of 
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I heir own choice who refused tribute and straight¬ 
way prepared for war. To be sure, these upstart 
princes generally met a quick and deplorable end, 
and the rising was quelled in lire and blood ; but to 
little ultimate purpose, for the nations had grown 
reckless with all tiering, and, from standing sullenly 
at bay, were passing into that desperately aggressive 
stage in winch neither worldly wisdom nor statesman¬ 
ship hnd a hearing, and which ends either in total 
annihilation, or vengeance, full and triumphant— 
more often the latter, 

4 * Nowhere was the movement more general, 
hope more indestructible, than in the West. 
Egypt was the soul and secret mainspring of the 
resistance which no amount of punishment could 
emsh, of the outbreaks which mi common-sense 
dictates could 5tay, Shabaku, remaI'ks one histo¬ 
rian, was to the nations of Syria a messiah, aiwavs 
promising, always expected, never coining, because 
his strength was not equal to his will, Herekiah, 
king of Judah, was the only monarch who abstained 
fr0m conspiring and joining coalitions against the 
Assyrians, preserving a strictly neutral attitude, 
and most probably keeping him in good humor by 
presents, if not by actual tribute, in obedience !u 
the urgent ratnnn5trances of his spiritual and poljti- 
t a 1 . adviser, the prophet Isaiah, who never ceased 
to inveigh against the powerlessness of Egypt and 
,hc foolishness of putting any reliance in her assist¬ 
ance- The prophet's views, thus far, accord per¬ 
fectly with those of the Assyrian monarch himself, 

^ lio speaks with a certain com pa^srnn rite contempt 
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of the/ 1 embassies,** which the princes of Syria were 
forever sending to^the king of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
** a ruler who could not save them." It should be 
noted that, fri the language of the monuments for 
these and tile following troubled times, “ sending 
embassies " is another word for “ conspiring. ” 

3 + Under the influence of these deceptive hopes, 
Syria rose up in arms the very next year after Sar- 
gon's accession. Ail the old ground had to be 
gone over, all the old battles to be fought over 
again, and all the old familiar name* confront us 
once more r Damascus, and Arpad, anti Hamath, 
and even Samaria. For the people of Israel had 
not ah been slain or transferred to distant lands: 
there was a remnant left, sufficient to keep up a 
strong leaven of national spirit. In the picturesque 
and bitter language of a prophet (Amos, iii. i2\, 

" As the shepherd rescueth out of the mouth of 
the lion two legs or a piece of an ear, so ^liall the 
children of Israel be rescued that sit in Samaria, 
and further iV. y\: “The city that went forth a 
thousand shall have an hundred left, and that 
which went forth an hundred shall have ten left; 
or, according to Isaiah, the most poetic of proph¬ 
ets: “ The remnant of the trees of Jits forest shall b- 
few. that a child may write them, * , . Vet there 
shall be gleanings left therein as the shaking of 
an olive-tree, two or three berries in the top of the 
uppermost bough, four or five an the outmost 
branches ol a fruitful tree/' Hamath seems to 
have been tin headquarters Ibis time. lAbBID for 
iLump), apparently .in upstart usurper, had pas- 
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sessed himself of the crown, we are told, and incited 
the others, having occupied the strong city of 
karkar In that city,-the same'before which was 
fought the great battle of the first Syrian league 
g"* Shalmaneser IL (see p. iSt),~J a|jijId un S 
besieged, taken prisoner, and flayed alive by order 
ci Sargon, who had the execution represented in 
ri. 1 on one of the sculptures in his own palace. 
To keep so irrepressible a province under better 
control, 65 wo Assyrians were brought over to dwell 
n jt, probably in the place of the slain and the 
prisoners carried into captivity. After that, short 

^:rr d£ ° f lhe rebdlit>n ' a " d lf]c condition 

“ tt th : 7T y W * S kh hy tJ,e army 

aZ'J Znr^ thtf ‘' st,ltan ° f Eeypt ”* 

' . *2 °" n f? n<1 ' be, “ r ‘ ! h ' “ uld «*« 

1 ” ° f his diem, al ,d 

^ed7 notbr more ,p„ y ,,„ d| dc . 

™ “« ™*1‘ »l « Hebrew prophet : 

Tnat which the palmer.,vorm hath left h«h the 

ztTrr 1 "" ■«“« iwth id, 

Wt l ““' caterpillar eaten. . . . 
wither,,' 5 Up “ l '“" "•rhild. strong anti 

■ fa: am ,eeth „ f , B |i« n . 

r. ,h ' law teeth a B mat I,on. . . . rim 

tend ’tV’m a T "’r" “ E<fc " lb™, and he- 

tend ,h™ , *.**, wHdetneM. . . - 4 . 
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6 . The two greatest powers of the ancient world 
stood face to face for the first time in ?2o BX.„ 
before the city of R API If A, situated on. the sea- 
coast, south of Gam, the king of which had joined 
Shabaka. The occasion was a memorable one and 
full of significance, but not auspicious for the older 
power, which had long been on the wane, while 
her younger antagonist was still m the prime of 
her might* and the flaws which were aJready at 
work preparing her rapid ruin, though plainly visible 
from our remote and elevated point of view, had 
not begun to impair her vigor perceptibly to con- 
temporaries or to herself, So the stmggJe was an 
unequal one, and quickly ended in the complete 
defeat of Egypt, and the undignified flight of 
Shabaka. who left the field accompanied by one of 
hi* shepherds Sargon did Hot* however* follow up 
bis victory by an invasion* ns Isaiah had expected* 
having ton much on ins hands at the time, and only 
partially fulfilled the prediction of the Hebrew seer 
and statesman, whose foresight was not to be fully 
justified till many years later* 

j. It must have hem about the same time that 
the long siegt: of Tyre, begun with that of Samaria, 
came t£> an end. The city does not seem to have 
been actually taken ; it is only said to have been 
“ pacified fc * p and it is very' probable that the be¬ 
siegers. having grown as weary of the protracted 
and unexciting operation as the besieged, besides 
being needed elsewhere, offered terms,—heavy, no 
doubt, but preferable to utter destruction,—and 
that Tyre took the alternative and paid the ran¬ 
dom, buying what, after all, proved only a respite* 
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g, Tlie next ten years were laborious ones for 
Sargon. A vast and powerfully organised conspir¬ 
acy which embraced the entire North and North¬ 
west—all the Nii'j'ri-Iaitds, with several neighboring 
countries— and of which U K2A, king of Urartu, was 
the soul, broke out with the suddenness and violence 
of a long-latent conflagration, and kept the king and 
his generals so continually on the ak-rt that he 
found no time for an expedition which he must 
have had much at heart, that again5 1 the Chaldean, 
M erod ach - Ra I ad an + of Bit-Ynkm. This ambitious 
and crafty politician after blinding Figlnlh-Ftlesera 
eyes by his voluntary homage at Sapiya 1 see p. 2 jSh 
and thus securing a long interval of peace and 
safety, made good use of the ten years that fol¬ 
lowed, I low he paved the way for his far-reaching 
designs we have no means of finding out , but we 
may be sure that he spared neither promises nor 
intrigues, neither gifts nor diplomatic efforts, lor in 
the very year of Sargon s accession he obtained hi* 
heart's desire+ the crown of Babylon, ami could rely 
on the support oh at leant, ode powerful ally, KuVSl- 
13 AMGA£I 1 t the king of Elam, It would -eem, from 
the sequel of events, that he was not accepted 
enthusiastically, certainly not unanimously, by thi 
Babylonians Sargon calls him ‘ Mcrodach Bab- 
dan, the foe, the perverse, wbo 1 contrary to the- will 
of the great gods, exercised sovereign power 
Babylon," and it Is easy to imagine the ancient 
capital and die other great cities divided into two 
parties, the Assyrian and the Chaldean. In hi* 
very first year, S.irgon had managed to make a rapid 
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descent on the frontier of Elam arid inflict a smart 
blow on the usurper's .tily: but he was so pressed 
for time, his presence was so imperatively demanded 
in the West, to stop the progress of Shaba ka by 
marching down on him, that he was not able to foj. 
low up this first advantage, and the chance he lost 
then he could not retrieve till fully eleven years later, 
Merodacb-Baiadan peacefully reigning at Babylon 
during that time, unchallenged and unopposed. 

9. It was immediately after the battle of Raphia 
that the outbreak in the North took place. No 
ordinary' local revolt, aiming merely at deliverance 
from the Assyrian supremacy and from tribute, but 
a mighty coalition, which several princes, hitherto 
friendly, were forced to join out of fear,—one of them 
having been massacred by his own subjects,—and 
which would most certainly have ended in a collec¬ 
tive descent into Assyria, had not Sargon he, 11 so 
promptly on the scene himself, repressing, pur lulling 
and negotiating. Yet, though he was as usual victo¬ 
rious at the moment, filled the highlands with terror, 
and weeded them of a great number of their inhab¬ 
it 5 . whom he sent to dwell in Hamath and other 
Syrian lands, bin success was so far from complete 
that the conspiracy continued to spread, and the 
coalition to strengthen Itself as soon as he was 
called away. Indeed, so many were the threads and 
so skilfully woven, that for several years lie never 
could do his work of repression thoroughly, or ad¬ 
vance vcry r far into the Armenian mountains, be¬ 
cause some distant member of the coalition would 
be sure to begin a stir at the critical moment and 
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operate a diversion* by drawing him aivay from the 
headquarters of the conspiracy—the kingdom cf 
Urartu and its immediate neighbors* One year 
it La the king of Karkhemish who rchek—an unex¬ 
pected occurrence, for he was an old man, and for 
thirty years at least had managed tu keep or! good 
terms with his terrible neighbor, and his name, all 
through the reigns of Tiglath-PiJescr and Shalma¬ 
neser. continually stands conspicuous on the lists of 
princes who do homage and bring presents* It by 
no means follows, of course, that he could not, at the 
same lime, have been secretly concerned in the un¬ 
derhand intrigues that were going on at a]] the Syrian 
courts, and, like so many others, biding his time* 
If so, he did not choose it well after all for the angiy 
lion made, so to speak, just a mouthful of him , he 
was dragged into captivity, with the greatest part 
of the people of his capital, while his palace and 
the city, that centre of traffic, that mart of the 
world's trade and emporium of wealth, yielded to 
the royal treasury of Nineveh an amount of booty 
fabulous, even for those times of wholesale plunder. 
Assyrian colonists were then settled in Karklictnish+ 
and an Assyrian governor sent to rule it. Thi> w as 
the final blow dealt to the Hit tile nationality, w hEch* 
after the fall of Damascus, had still Lhr busu in ihc 
city shut held the great national sanctuary and the 
Iasi national king*, as tile blood retreats to the heart 
and courses through that stronghold to the very hot* 
30 . Another year* the Median districts in the 
Zagros and on the eastern slope of that mountain 
range, never quite daunted or submissive* noiwith- 
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standing the Assyrian forts that had been con¬ 
structed at different times on commanding points 
and strongly garrisoned, revolted with an unanimity 
which could come only from previous agreement, 
and which made an expedition imperatively urgent, 
i J)e measures which Saigon took, though marked 
with the usual ferocity, were certainly wise, and cal- 
ciliated to produce a lasting effect. The cities which 
he destroyed and from which the native population 
had been transferred to Assyria, he re-built, settling 
Assyrians in them, and for their protection he pro¬ 
vided them with forts, thus creating a complete chain 
of Assyrian outposts, with characteristic Assyrian 
names, such as Kar-Sharrukin, Kar.Nin£b, etc. 
lAttr, “fortress, j Some of the rebel princes he had 
executed alter the usual cruel manner iHaying alive 
was the fashion then, rather than impaling), others 
he pardoned and reinstated, even adding to their 
i err i to ry towns that had v,..J u ntartly submit!«], Of 
such submissions there were many. On one oc¬ 
casion he mentions that of twenty-two 1 chiefs of 
towns." on another of twenty-eight, then of thirty- 
lour. That these revolts stood in direct connection 
wit h the great conspiracy of which Ur/a held the 
threads was amply proved ; and Sargon, in his deal¬ 
ings with the rebel princes, naturally proportioned 
Jiis severity or mercifulness to tire degree in which 
lie found them implicated or stubborn. 

n. It was not until the fifth year since the first 
nut break in ftairj, and after several hurried and 
therefore only partially successful expeditions into 
the mountains of the Xorth, that Sargon felt him 





self sufficiently strengthened and secure in the rear 
to plan a great and decisive invasion, not only of 
the already familiar highland - of Nalri, but the re¬ 
mote and far more inaccessible fastucustis of Urartu 
Ctsdf. By this time Urea found himself well-nigh 
alone, h is allies having been successively detached 
or cut of! t like the limbs of a tree that is to be 
felled. One of these, however, was still left him, a 
friend, staunch to share an inevitable fate. Tins 
was his nearest neighbor, UftZANA* king of M UZAZIR, 
" a country which has not yet been fully identified, 
and is therefore not to be found on maps but is 
thought to have been the ne^t to Urartu in a west¬ 
erly direction, and to the north of Lake Van. 
Muxnzir seems to have been, as much as Urartu it¬ 
self i the centre and core of the AUrodlan national¬ 
ity ; perhaps more T since it was the capital of 
Muza Hr. which held the chief national sanctuary, 
that of Halm, the Alarodiaits 1 '"great god." the 
father and chief of the numerous lesser deities, who, 
like those of their kindred Ilittite anti Canaan itic 
races^ were probably nothing more than local 
names and forms of the one deity, as worshipped in 
the different districts and cities of l he race. fSee 
p T 107/1 Even after bargon had “killed quanti¬ 
ties without number, people of Urea, and 25a per¬ 
sons of liis royal raee/ h and captured nil his cav¬ 
alry, -after Urea himself had tied into the moun¬ 
tains, trusting to the fleetness of his mare to save 
his life* Ureana still “refused the protection of 
Asshitr,'" Perhaps he counted on llm rugged 
of his country as a last and efficient safeguard 
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against an enemy already tired and partly satiated 
wth slaughter and plunder. Sargon hfmscff calls 
the country a land of “inaccessible mountains lm- 
passable for the horses/' and mentions that he 
“recommended himself to tile gods, his helpers/ 1 
as he started on the venture with a picked corps 
When Urzana found that Sargon was actually upon 
him. he suddenly lost heart, *■ escaped like a birri and 
went to the high mountains/ 1 i. r, t into the passes 
and caves where no pursuit could follow, where no 
track or path could betray his hiding-places, Sar- 
gou now, probably unresisted, “ took the town of 
Muttisir," seized on all that belonged to Urzana— 
his wives, his sons, his servants, cattle and treasure 

u S^ ldai * nd at !,iat Ntool< with him the god 
Haldi and other divinities, “ and their holy vessels 
ni great numbers." Ur ? .a had ■* for five months wan¬ 
dered about alone in the mountains," going from 
heights to valleys, waiting and watching for news, 
of a certainty, more hungrily than even for food. 
And when the news came they broke his heart. 

I he situation is so highly tragical that even the 

. ry 1,1 tJje Assyrian official annals invests 

it with " great dignity and pathos. *■ Unza heard 
Ilic fall of Muzaair, the capture of his god, Haldi, 

He despaired on account of the victories of Asshur, 
and with his own hand cut off his life " It 
would seem that here was an end of Urartu' and 
A "in But nothing can equal t he power of re- 
bound which all those old nations seem to have 
possessed. A i cry f cw years later we already find 
" new king , .f Urartu brewing mischief in tilt* old 
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way, among his neighbors, and when Saigon's 
successor dies, assassinated by two of his own sons, 
it is to Urartu the murderers fly, certain to find 
there shelter and a friendly reception. 

12 # The next three years passed in petty warfare* 
with the object now of punishing several old allies 
of Ursa* some of them on very remote boundaries, 
as far as Cilicia, now of settling a family quarrel in 
some loyal vassal country, where two claimants for 
Lhe throne would appeal to the arbitration of the 
groat king, or one would apply to him for armed as¬ 
sistance*— an occurrence which became quite frequent 
in this and ibe following reigns— or* lastly, for the 
more important purpose of supporting or avenging 
r ( friendly sovereign* whom his own people had 
risen to deprive of crown or life in hatred of his 
servility. These popular risings, as before noted, 
were an ominous sigin o! tile timeIt w.t^ an er- 
r,md of this kind which took Satyrm once mnre 
into Media* this time not into the usual mountain 
districts, but into a flourishing and fertile country 
L-f hills and pastured and plains, a part of why I wa_s, 
later, Media proper—the Fjtjp i>f the monuments. 
The king of this country, an aged man of the name 
of D VI TA, had at one time been persuaded to join 
the rebel Median provinces, but had very soon 
prudently withdrawn from the dangerous game and 
won Surgon*H regard by the steadfastness with 
which he kept his allegiance. + " Dalia of EJIip*" 
he tdls us expressly . “was subject to me t and de¬ 
voted to the worship of Asshur. Five of his town* 
revolted and no longer iwngTifecd his d^tninton. 
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I came to his aid, f besieged and occupied lbest? 
towns, I carried the men and their goods away into 
Assyria, with numberless horses.*’ 11 1 gladdened 
the heart of Dalta, we are told by another text, 
“and re-established tranquillity in his country.'' < In 
this occasion Sargon pacified several more districts 
which either had rebelled or been infected by wan* 
dering Median tribes from the eastern steppes, and 
received the submission of as many as fn rty.fi ve 
chiefs of Median to wits, who sent several thou¬ 
sands of horses, and “ asses and sheep an inn timer- 
able quantity.” 

13- Not very different was the occasion which 
drew Sargon’s army once marc and for the last 
time to the shores of the Western Sea, The peg. 
pie of Ashdod, the Philistine city, had risen, put to 
death the king who had been enthroned by tile 
Assyrian and submissively clung to his protection, 
and placed in lit-, stead a man of their own choice, 
a certain Yamas for YaVAN.i, “not heir to the 
throne." They had prepared for defence, fortified 
the city, enclosed with a deep moat or ditch , sup¬ 
plied it with water by “bringing the springs of the 
mountains." The people of Fhilisti.i, Judah. Edom 
and Moab '■ were speaking treason, The people and 
their ceil chiefs, to fight against me, unto Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, a monarch who could not save 
theirn their presents carried and besought his alli¬ 
ance, * Vet with all these preparations, military 


* Cylinder tfficuvertH ind twwtattd by Geo, Smith, In “Assy™ 
Discovery." pp. zqo ft. 
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and diplomatic* such was the terror which then at¬ 
tended the Assyrian name, that on the mere report of 
the army's approach, the upstart king fled to the 
borders of Ethiopia—"'and no trace of him was 
seen/'- leaving "his gods, his wife and sons, the 
treasures, possessions and precious things of ins pal¬ 
ace, together with the inhabitants of the country to 
be carried into captivity, 1 ' The cities, however* ac¬ 
cording to 5argon's invariable practice, were rebuilt 
and filled with captives from the East, who were 
made J ' the same as Assyrians,' 1 As to the help from 
Egypt, it never cattle, any more than it had come to 
Samaria. Indeed, the king of Ethiopia (and Egypt, 
since the Ethiopian dynasty was still reigning *) 
threw himself on the Assyrians mercy, bound 
Yasnan in iron chains and delivered him* By this 
act of arrant treachery, this breach of trust and hos¬ 
pitality,, a Further respite was gained for Egypt. 

14. It appears that the king did nol lead this expe¬ 
dition in person, although he speaks of it in the first 
person in his inscriptions. The prophet Isaiah ex¬ 
pressly says that the “Tartan came unto Aihdod 
when Saigon* the king of Assyria! sent him, and he 
fought against h and took ft +i fxx, 1), Tl is diffi¬ 
cult to find out from the monuments every lime 
the Assyrian kings sent generals to conduct a cam¬ 
paign. been use they mostly relate the course of it 
in 1 heir own name and take ihc credit to them- 

■ Surfo h Ui£ up in in 11 of K- Sclifttkli but *nmc other h: ho hin¬ 
der frcirn him inri think the ceurVry here is nett Kthkvpk. 

ThU I*, howrver, one ui those open ji distinsion of which 

would ill 11m 1 popular uarralivt- 
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selves; yet St is certain that Sargon must have 
spent some of his time in his own kingdom, for he 
was a sovereign who attendee} much and wisely to 
affairs at home ; and besides, he found a special at¬ 
traction in a project and occupation which he had 
greatly at heart, and of which more anon. 

tj. There was nothing now any longer to delay 
the grand closing scene of this stupendous reign: 
the struggle for Babylon. Twelve years the Chal¬ 
dean had sat on tile throne of the great South¬ 
ern capital in defiance of Saigon, who, after indict¬ 
ing a passing chastisement on his ally and sup 
porter, the king of Elam, had been forced to leave 
him unmolested, and even in a way to acknowledge 
him, since he repeatedly cal]* him "king of Bab¬ 
ylon/' Of course* however, the usurper's insolent 
success was a thorn in his flesh, and a sure in his 
eye, and the longer he was compelled to treasure up 
his revenge, the more terrible it would descend 
when once he could give his undivided attention to 
a war which he meant to be crushing and deadly. 
One thing he found time to attend Co even in the 
midst of the manifold occupation* w ith which those 
twelve years were crowded. lie took care to keep 
on excellent terms with Ehe priesthood of Babylon 
and the other great lem pic-cities,— that wealthy and 
influential class being at the head of the di-coutent- 
ed party.—and stimulated their loyalty to Assyria 
and their hatred to the Chaldean ruler, on whom 
they looked In the light of a foreigner and intruder,, 
by frequent and great gifts to the different temples, 
duly recorded in his inscriptions. Merodach-Huhn 
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daffl, on his side, well knew that the day of reckoning 
must come, and prepared against lt H by using all the 
resources at his command P with great foresight and 
activity. In the first place h was he not the iH king of 
the sra ?" 1 He had established his dwelling amidst 

the Sea of the Rising Sim; he trusted in the sea and 
the retreat of the marshes.'' This alludes to his he¬ 
reditary principality of Bit-Yakin, and the marshy 
tract by the mouth? of the great rivers i which were 
still separate at that time}, extending all the way to 
KlatTh and affording him very secret means of com¬ 
munication and flight in rase of need. But more 
than all he trusted to foreign alliances and diplo¬ 
matic negotiations The close connection which be 
had kept up witli the king of FJam* SL'TKUK-Xa_V 
KflUtfD-Tr the successor of life former friend, Khum- 
banigash,—'was felt to be insufficient, and Sargnn 
complains that "against the wfl) of the gods of Bab¬ 
ylon, the city of Bel who judges the gods/' Mere- 
dach-Baladitn, "the deceiver, the wicked." L had ex¬ 
cited all the nomadic tribes of the desert against 
him.” aa well as all the countries of ShuTnir and 
Accail, and for twelve year* had been “ sending out 
embassies," Now we know with what object ^em¬ 
bassies were sent" in tliose days. iSee p. 74,1 

j ( I, Of nne such embassy we find a detailed am I 
life-like account in an unexpected quarter- in the 
Hebrew Book of Rings, For ft seems that Mcro- 
dath-Balarfan* knowing that the king of Judah, 
Hezekfah, had so far kept a strict neutrality, which 
he did not break even when the sister-kingdom 
perished miserably under his eyes, concluded that 
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the Hebrew monarch would be a useful ally to se¬ 
cure, since his resources, husbanded during a long 
peace, must amount to something considerable, and 
if he and the few other unitnflexed Syrian States 
could only be brought to act once more in concert, 
they might, between them, even yet make trouble 
for Saigon, when lie should be engaged in the 
marshes by the Gulf. Mow it so happened that 
I'lejiekiah had been i|] almost unto death. He had 
set his house in order, not expecting to Jive, and 
his recovery' appeared so wonderful as to be con¬ 
sidered miraculous. The fame of it spread through 
alf the lands; is well as that of his great wealth and 
prosperity. The Hebrew Book of Chronicles in¬ 
forms us that he “ had exceeding much riches and 
honor: and he provided him treasures for silver, 
and for gold, and for precious stones, and for spices, 
and for shields, and for all manner of goodly vessels; 
storehouses also for the increase of com and oil, 
and stalls for all manner -if beasts, and flocks in 
folds. Moreover, he provided him cities and pos- 
sessions of docks and herds in abundance, for 
God had given him very much substance.'‘ Such 
rumors must have been very tantalizing to one in 
so great need of treasure and support as Merodach- 
ffaJadan. and he determined to find nut just how 
much truth there was in them. The illness and 
marvellous recovery of Hezddali supplied him with 
an opportunity and a plausible pretext for the open 
sending of “an embassy." So he sent letters and 
a present to Hezekinh. 

if. V\e can well imagine the stately reception of 
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the ambassadors, ami the great flourishes of Oriental 
courtesy with which they discharged their ostensible 
mission* That the conference soon touched on 
other things, and that the wily Chaldeans begitn to 
draw out the Jewish tn oil arch by flattering his vanity, 
we are left to infer from the statement immediately 
following: ■* And Mczckiah hearkened unto them, 
and showed them alt the house of bis precious thing*, 
the silver, and the gold, and the spices, and the pre¬ 
cious oil, and the house of his armor, and ail that 
was found in his treasures; there was nothing in his 
house, nor in all his dominion, that Hezckiuh showed 
them not." The good king evidently had somewhat 
lost his head in his pride and self-complacency, and 
acted on impulse without Lbc advice or even knowl¬ 
edge of his wisest councillor, for we are next told 
that, “ Then came Isaiah the prophet unto Kin}; 
Hezeldah,and >aid unto him. What said these men? 
and from whence came they unto thee? And Hez- 
ekiah said, They arc come from a far country, even 
From Babylon," This curt and anything but can¬ 
did answer still further aroused, or rather confirmed 
the suspicions of the prophet-minister, who then 
asked the king point-blank : “ What have they seen 
in thine house?” Thus taken directly to task. 
Hczekiah defiantly told the whole truth: "All 
that is in mine house have they seen ; there is noth¬ 
ing among my treasures that I have not showed 
them." Then Isaiah was very wroth, for he knew 
that a great harm had been done, since accounts of 
the embassy, and the treasures and the secret con¬ 
ferences, were sure to reach the ear of the king of 
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Assyria, whose spies and agents were at all the 
allied or vassal courts. And the prophet, in no gentle 
or measured terms, told the Idris' what the const- 
qucnees of Ills folly would be at a not very distant 
future time: “Hear the word of VaJivch: Behold, 
the days come that ail that is. in thine house, and 
tli.it which thv fathers have laid up in .store unto 
this day, shall he curried to Babylon." And he 
added that “even the king's sons should be taken 
away and become servants in the palace of the 
king of Babylon." By this time Ifezckiah had 
bee tone conscious of his blunder, and his reply to 
this terrible t hreat shows some shamcfacerl ness, not 
untittged with sulk-nness: " Good is the word of 
Yah veil which thou hast spoken. Is it not so, 
d peace and truth shall be in my days? ” If J udah 
really wi, implicated, together with Edom and 
hfoab, in the rising of Anhdod, as we are given to 
understand on Gen, Smiths cylinder (sec p, j 6 ) r 
it Was perhaps in consequence of tins “embassy," 
1V0 serious consequences, however, seem to have 
conic of it, at nil events until the next reign. 

IS. The moment Saigon was secure and disen¬ 
gaged on all sides. Mercdacl^Baladan knew- his time 
had come, and bravely opened hostilities by refus¬ 
ing to send tribute. Sargon. who throughout this 
campaign elaborately acts the part of champion to 
the gods of Babylonia arid deliverer of the meat 
Southern capital and tempfcities, solemnly prefaces 
lus narrative with the announcement that Marduk 
liimsdf, the great god of Babylon—(it is noteworthy 
tliai Asshur is not mentioned on this occasion, nor 
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any of the special gods of Assy ria}—chose him 
among all the kings as his avenger, *’ delated his 
head in the land o i Shamir and Accad, and aug- 
men ted his forces. In order to make him prevail 
against the Chaldeans* a people rebellions and per- 
verse/' He knew that he had to du with no de¬ 
spicable foe. Yet in the conflict which now began, 
the Chaldeans were, from the first not triumphant. 
Sargon displayed consummate generalship* marching 
dow n with an arni y djvhlcd 111 to lwo corps. of which 
he commanded one himseEE The fortresses which 
protected Babylonia from the north yielded to the 
king's advance, and the nomadic Ammaran. tribes, as 
well as some Babylonian ones, who had been detailed 
to the north as a sort of light vanguard to receive 
and detain the enemy, having been beaten, at once 
iiispersed. The ot her army corps* meanwhile, oper* 
.l ring cast of the Tigris, was harassing Elam, taking 
from it Fortresses and whole districts, not Eo speak 

of captives, cal tie and other plunder, and preventing 
the junction between the Elamite and L Ed dean 
forces. Thus Sargon, cautiously but steadily ad¬ 
vancing, crossed the Euphrates and took up his 
headquarters in one of the Chaldean cities, 

lg. Murodach-Baladan did not wait for him in 
Babylon. In the hope that he might even yet ob¬ 
tain the necessary support from Fdam, iF he went 
over personally* lie left the capital M in the night¬ 
time, like an mvi/ and reached Elam, by a mute 
which he succeeded in keeping secret He found 
Sutmtc-Nankhund 1, who hud fled “into the far 
mountains to save his life/ 4 unwilling to engage any 
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deeper In so risky a struggle, In vain Merodacb- 
Qakdan offered such valuable presents as he could 
at the moment dispose of: his throne* his sceptre, 
his r'jyal parasol, till of pure rilvxr K a considerable 
weight/ 1 —the Elamite was deal to arguments and 
bribes, 1'lien the <' ha]dean, in ills anger, took by vio¬ 
lence and drove away as much cattle as he could lay 
hands m r and returned by the .same secret ways by 
which lie had come—not to Baby ion, but to his own 
capital by the .sea, Dur Yakin; winch he proceeded 
to prepare For a last and desperate stand, 

20. For Babylon was no longer open to him. No 
sooner had he left in that abrupt and undignified 
manner, than a solemn and worshipful delegation 
from that city and its great suburb, Borsip, com. 
posed of high dignitaries and officers and also 
11 learned men of hooks/ 1 doubtless priests,—went 
forth to seek Sargou at his head quarters, bearing 
with them images of the two cities 1, tutelary deities, 
Bel and Nebo, with their consorts, and to entreat 
him to take possession of the deserted capital,, 
which he immediately did, and not only offered ex¬ 
piatory sacrifices, but during the interval *-i cairn 
w h E-cli folio wed, w as alto wed * * * per to rm that m y s l e- 
rinus .‘in J ha Slowing ceremony which i- described an 
“taking the hands of Bel/ 1 This was the work of 
the first years campaign. 

21 . Merodadi-Biiladan. in the mean time, was still 
in full possession of hi- own principality* and had iu- 
trenched lumsdf in his capital of Dur-Yakin* whither 
he had transported *" the gods living in ” several other 
cities, to Rave them from capture. He also had 
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forced a contribution from Ur+ I„arsam and other 
Babylonian cities, and* h would appear, had carried 
away their gods, too, but not iti a friendly spirits 
He had surrounded the city with a deep and wide 
moat, which he had filled with water from the Eu¬ 
phrates by means of trenches dug for the purpose, 
and which, after providing the moat with a dam, he 
cut off. Nothing had been neglected ; yet suds was 
the generalship of Sargon, the consummate skill and 
bravery of his soldiery and such also the prestige of 
invincibility which attended on his nanie t that Dur- 
Yakin fell at once* at the first onslaught, Mtrodacii- 
Baladan fled into the citadel, leaving hm own teat, 
with all its royal belongings to the conqueror; the 
city was taken, his palace utterly despoiled of ,A gold 
and silver p and all ill - tt he possessed* the contents of 
his palace, whatever it was. with considerable booty 
from the town" In one inscription we are told 
that not only his wife* his sons and daughters were 
made prisoners* but Merodaeli-Baladan himself. 
Another merely says: 11 And this Mrodacb-Ral L idan 
recognizing his own weakness, was [embed : the irrv 
m e use fear o f my roy a ft y o ve r w i i el me d hi in : he 3 c ft 
his sceptre and his throne; in the presence iff my 
ambassador he kissed the earth : he a ban rimed his 
castles, fled, and his trace was fin more ,-een." This 
account must be the more correct, or else be must 
have been very poorly guarded for a captive of 
5>o much importance, since it is a fact that he escaped 
and vanished from the scene,—f"r .1. time, having by 
no means thrown up the gain-., as will appear. 

22. A5 for the city of Dur-Yakm, it was taxed to the 
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ground, or rather, in the literal language of the in¬ 
scriptions. made a heap of. There were in it a cer¬ 
tain number of people from Sippar, Nipur and Bab¬ 
ylon, who had probably been brought there and de¬ 
tained against their will. These Sargon sent back 
to their respective cities, in honor and pence, and 
" watched over them,” restoring to their cities cer¬ 
tain lands which had been taken from them years 
before by some nomadic tribes, nuiv auxiliaries of 
Merodach-Baladan, and famous for their skill inarch 
C *T- *1 bv nomadic tribes, Sargon tells ns, he replaced 
under his yoke, and restored the forgotten land 
boundaries. To complete the redress uf grievances 
and wrongs, he restored to the different cities the 
gods that had been carried out of them, and revived 
the laws and observances which had been neglected, 
Having done all these things, he returned to Bab- 
ylon, where he was rapturously received, and de- 
lighted the priesthood's hearts by Ills lavish bounties 
to the great temples. 

2 3 - A great prestige must have attached to the 
name of Sargon. if we judge from the ease with 
which he triumphed over formidable obstacles; 
from the feebleness of the resistance lie encountered 
where preparation had been made for a desperate 
stand; and especially from the [error his lame in¬ 
spired In remote countries, as shown by the volun¬ 
tary submissions he received. Of these, none seems 
to have flattered fa is vanity more thnn an embassy 
from seven kings, ruling small principalities in the 
island of Cyprus (probably originally Phrenician 
colonies). This island he calls YaTnax, and with 
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some exaggeration describes U as situated *' at a dis¬ 
tance of seven days' navigation, in the midst of the 
Sea of the Setting Sun," As he adds that the very 
names of these countries bad been tntJonmn to the 
kings lus fathers fr-tim the remotest times, this little 
blunder may be due, not so much to love of boast. 
Eng as to pardonable ignorance. Anyhow, it is with 
great complacency that he tells how those seven 
kings, after the news of hia great deeds hi Syria, and 
the humiliation of the king of Chaldea, “which 
they heard far away," “ subdued their pride and hum. 
bled themselves,” and “ presented themselves be¬ 
fore him in Babylon, and brought -I more probably 
sent)—gold, silver, utensils, ebony, sandal -wood ami 
the manufactures of their country, arid kissed his 
feet,” He doubtless received these advances with 
becoming graciousness, and, in return for the gifts 
they brought, gave the ambassadors a marble stele 
with a full-length sculptured portrait of himself 
and a short inscription com memo rating his principal 
deeds. This side was dutifully set up in one of the 
cities of Cyprus* for there it was found in a hue 
state of preservation, and is now one of the orna¬ 
ments of the Museum in Berlin. 

24 . A short time before. Saigon had received in 
the same manner the gifts and homage of a king -l 
DlLHUN.an island in the Persian Gulf, « mdmk-d 
in the lowlands of the coast, and also that of o rtain 
allies of the Armenian Ur/a in the mountains nf 
the North-west who had given much trouble t" bis 
governors, and who now A last threw up the game a- 
hopeless, and sent their submission all the way to 
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rltp royal camp, " hy the shore of the Eastern Sea " 
(the Persian Gull), Here, m reality, ends the record 
of Saigon's persona] military career. True, the 
peace was broken twice more during his rctgn, once 
t>y a slight disturbance in Urartu, where Uraa's suc¬ 
cessor already began to stir, and once by a short 
war with Elam: but the king left the command to 
his generals, having himself retired to Assyria. 
*J his last conflict was caused by a disputed succes¬ 
sion. Da! I a. the king nf Ellip, had been, while he 
Ijvcd. devoted to tile rule of Asshur. But *< tin; £„. 
firmitics of age came, and he walked on the path of 
death. "I ben Ids two sons, by different wives, 

J< eac h claimed the vacant throne of his royalty, the 
country and the taxes, and they fought a battle," 
One of them “applied to Sutruk-Nankhundi, king 
■ >f Elam, ti'. support his claims, giving to him pledges 
1 11 r alliance. ' The other brother T on hi- ride, 
implored Sargon to uphold his claim, promising 
allegiance. Mo le-s than -even Assyrian generals 
were sent to his assistance, anil of course the Elam- 
ite and his friend were muted. 

25. Mow at length Sargon had leisure to devote 
fiim.-elt to a peaceful and artistic task which lie had 
for years lx-cn planning with great love, and of 
aite begun to put into execution, giving to it his 
personal attention, at odd moments, and all the 
time he could spare from an Assyrian monarch's 
everlasting round of military duties' This task was 
file construction of a new royal residence and citv 
entirely separate from the former capitals. Minev, it 
had long been neglected, Kalah having been the 
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favorite residence of the kings ever since Asshur-na- 
xtrpal had rebuilt and embellished it. (Seep. 164.) 
i lie new pal.ice and city were called by the builder's 
name.Di K-Sfi,\r«ktrKIV--the city of Saigon," it 
is this palace which was entombed in the mound of 
Js-horsabad, first excavated by Botta in 184;A The 
history of its construction is most interesting, and 
w,]| be best given in the words of Snrgon himself, 
who tells it at great length in two inscriptions, that 
on the bulls and that on a foundation cylinder, and 
in as solemn though more concise a form in both 
his great historical inscriptions, in fact, the mon¬ 
umental literature of the lower empire j« so very 
superior to the documents of the older period that 
't is a pleasure to reproduce it. and the story of 
t un entire last century of Assyria gains in interest 
and vividness in proportion as it is told in the 
‘•jwimr. impressive, and often picturesque language 
of the texts. h 


.. 26m „ . Day an<T n 'E lu 1 planned to build that 
city, bargen informs <i-, "to erect dwellings for 
tlie great gods, and palaces, the dwelling of mv 

royalty, and 1 gave the order to begin the work" 
The site chosen was that of an exceedingly ancient 
C . l . t> Jt thL f " ot tA a mountain named some 

distance above Nineveh,-a city which had been 
uninhabited and in ruins from the oldest times, its 
L . aiUj I ?. ; ' VJn - btL “ SEjfc red to get clinked up and go 
dry. file work was begun probably in 7 t 2 , and 
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SI is very probably in order to be on the spot and 
superintend it that Ssrgon entrusted the expedition 
against Ashdpd to his Turtan (see p. 267)? He 
planting around the future city a vast 
imitation of the woodland scenery of the 
.ormutos Mountains; he planted it densely witli 
‘■evegt species of timber that grows in the land of 
iChatti and every kind of mountain herbs.’* No 


-^9” "'lAl.L ^1 N rh OVlT -th III JE-lUI^IKllKth', t-, t LEAK FI 1 JfV TIFF 
kxla v 4 Trows*. 


HLiypJcion of violence or n il-ikaltng tvn.s to <>tai(i 
the fair beginnings of the new city and endanger its 
prosperity by drawing down on it the disfavor of 
tin great gods, u ho were to be invited to take up 
their abode in it. Like David and Onm. he bought 
at a just price the hill he had chosen. Alluding to 
nne of the meanings of his name istc p. 2521 Sar~ 
gon declares: “ In accordance with the name I bear, 
and which the gods gave me that I might be the 
guanfran of right arid justice, govern the powerless. 
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not harm the weak** 1 paid the price for the land 
for the city, after the tablets appraising its value, to 
the owners thereof * ami in order to do no wrong, I 
gave to those who did not wish to take money for 
their land, field for fields wherever they chose. . . -” h 
4 * The piuus utterance of my lips to bless it pleased 
the exalted prophets^ my masters, and to build the 
city, and dig the canal, they gave the command. 
Not only the act of laying the Foundation, but even 
the fabrication of the bricks, the heaping up of 
the platform proceeded under the consecration of 
prayer, sacrifice, uplifting of hands and pouring out 
of drink-offerings* on particularly festive and holy 
days, in months sacred to appropriate divinities. 
This entire passage is brimful of mythological 
points, and allusions to religious observances, which 
it would be highly interesting to elucidate cc-in- 
plctely, but tinfortunately the material bearing on 
these subjects is as vet insufficient. 

if The first buildings that rose were temples to 
most of the great gods. Then the palace H of ivory, 
of the wood of the palm, the cedar, the cypress 
and other precious limber; with " a vestibule after 
the manner of 11 it Lite palaces : " with door-, of palm 
and cypress wood ovefhtid with brilliant brorre 
(probably like those of Halawnt, see p> 193^ 1 lie 

city, of which nothing could be found but traces 

*Tliii imsaaio ndier ag^rni the thentj ihpi ir'hi^ 

faivuiu him self when W became Mug; for. ^ he done s*. be 
could h j 1 ilIy have Slid that Uw s*vi- it him. On the other hind, 

we find here ioewc ranfmrtalian of ih* view thtf ht dr*w a louy 
mural ff«tij that annur |x Jji-t 
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of well-pared street, luid eight gates, named for 
the principal gods; two to the ca.st, for Shamasb 
and K.irn>iu ; two to the north, for Bet and Bel it j 
two to the west, for Ahu and Ishtar; two to the 
south, for £a r and the " Queen of the gods. 1 ' The 
walls were named for Asshur and the ramparts 
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for NhiC-b. These gates must have been sumptu- 
fins beyond words, guarded by their symmetri¬ 
cal pairs of colossal winged bulls, of placid and ma¬ 
jestic mien, and set in the panelled wall, with the 
^.,me u.,mlr rfullv 1 ffective monsters striding in pro- 
file, isi both sides of tile gigantic figure of Iedub.tr 
ami the J n>n. iSec Nos, 51 and 52.I A great bless. 
Fng is specially called down on them in the closing 
invocation: “May As-hur bless this city, and this 
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palace ! May he invest these construe dans with an 
eternal brightness! May he grant that they shall 
be in halted unit! the remotest day*! May the 
sculptured bull, the guarding spirit, stand forever 
before his face I May he keep watch here night 
and day, and may hts feet never move from this 
threshold! " 

jS. k wuuEd take an entire chapter, and that a 
long one, to do Justice to all the beauties of that 
marvellous construction* Sargon's palace, the most 
rhoraugldy studied and described, because she best 
preserved of the Assyrian mins. Not a detail but 
was of rare workmanship and exquisite finish ; Ejul 
want of room limit* us to only a few illustrating 
specimens, fjfos* 53-57.) I'lien the sculpture*! 
the quantity of them, the richness I he vari¬ 
ety 1 Not a phase of the royal build- rV life but is 
amply illustrated in them; not a peculiarity in the 
cuuntrie* be waned against but i* faithfully noted 
and port ray eth And lastly—the mas> of them! 
Tliat ah me would be imposing, even without their 
artistic worth. Twenty-four pair of colossal bull* 
111 high-relief on the outside walls. and at (east two 
miles of sculptured slab* along the inner walls of the 
hall*! M 1 am aware/ 1 says one of tin. leading ex¬ 
plorers, “ how peculiar it must appear to value 
works of art by the weight and yard, but this com¬ 
putation is n-t-t meant t" give an idea <d tin artistic 
value of the sculptures, only of the labor expended 
on them.” When we further realise that the entire 
work, from ihe construction of the platform to the 
ornamentation of the walls with dab?*—which, as we 
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know, were sculptured in their places not done in 
the artistic workshops and put up and joined alter 
wards*—that tills entire work was performed in 
barely five years* we feel rather appalled than 
merely astonished* Vet such is undoubtedly the 
lad. For the foundation was laid in f%2 w and Sar- 
gon entered the palace to live in it in 70 7 j ^ ® ac " 
complish such a task in so short a time tl)ere must 
have been a great number of sculptors of one art- 
school working together. A nation capable of 
bringing together such a number of skilled and 
11 ioroughly trained artists must have been very ad- 
vanced in culture. By the unlimited power which 
they possessed, Assyrian niouaruhs could, at any 
given moment, collect untold numbers of laborers to 
make bricks* to erect waits and terraces, but no 
mere material might cart create architect*, sculpt013 
ami painters; that requires social conditions in 
which the arts have long held their place. * 

2Q. In 706 the walls of the dty were consecrated. 
It is probable that the inhabitants destined to 
people it were only then allowed to tube possession. 
One cannot help wondering a little by what magic 
wand a city population could be made to order, all 
in a moment. It is almost like the richly furnished 
tables, laden with good things, which start out of 

■ Victor Urn, quote*! in Kaiih -A H imri Bibytotrien,'’ p, 

54, Of alt morii-rlt pojnlftr book* these tohjecti. that of Hi- fr. 
Kaukn give* by fftl ihr mo.t (kt*Ned> imttwtiw. inr^Hi^iblt: wnl 11^ 
CcmlnlnE Accniinl ol chi, niriclM p»lu* S« ^ ™ 1 , J* “ 

a&plv iHustratcd, tan more techalcat dacrfptiori Ln ft* irand vpj- 
umc al Perrot and Chipicj^ 
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AMri inuTjtf PJw_ (kti.TOtt.En rtuto pmA^HWtt return o\ 

the iror.J 

intcs captivity. J L-nmm.itided to -peak one language 

f Assyria n, of course i, 11 nnd sett fed them therein. 
Sons of A^hur, of wfce insight in nil things* f placet I 
over them, to watch over them : learned men and 
scfrfbes tn teach them the fear of God and the 
King.'* 

30. There might have been woi?c fates for cap 
tiv^imd these had reason !■• thank their luck. For 
19 


tfie ground in fairy stories* But an Assyrian king 
was not puzzled aT such trifles ; Sargou teJfs us how 
he did it, and very simple it is: 41 People from the 
four quarters of the world, of foreign speech, of 
manifold tongues, who had dwelt in mountains and 
valleys . * , » whom 1 , in the name of Asshur my 
lord, by the might of my arms had carried away 
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55.—m^EHjio(43-swii fmtrca tATnmx) j* falaC*. 

'* T\vt iqqqlpkt^ kfnp, ihe lKe^fcf of graciuus words, who applied his 
IttisnJ Ui E tenure SHtlEuincht* iulietl inbl ckc.JY h J nd CUlTti'lLC eJje ntijlh- 
horihg, Jjtn- 3 >; tt-hti irinil-. il IiEh thoughts tr« make hii;h njck^ on 
which in ail meruit! ihd vc^tbdcn had sprwutccL \* • ln;»* I'rnfa 1 who 
*n?£ h‘s kin oil making inmr a Hvn*re ptpee thut under lh- kiniis h! 1 
!*Ehej had nevcf knout 11 An iirigjtlinn 03 n^l, lo In’lnp kiiihfirain and 
fEKiund wi|h $Jjl 5 ulituiLn 1 tw dear she neplrd> d 1 kt<Iw o( maim cinar*eH r 
open dyke*and iced I h era from nbrwr and lidow whh wairri dM mi hi nr 
as the flood of tin* sea; a. ktajsr ol open tnind L of -an n nrfErsl j,hdi«p eve 
for all thra^;- . , . f £mw n up in HrHldl and wrMlom, and discem- 
menh to fill the s lore la a toe* of tin- limad hind * A**hlU wirh fo«d 
■tid provchIons, iooverrtffWinj, M bcaetma the kmji - . + * not to let 


Sargon the hame-niJer was a very different person 
from Sargem the conqueror- Once he had made 
any people *" cine with the Assyrkil5 J M he adopted 
them as his natuml-horn subjects, and extended to 
them the care to which he considered these entitled. 
And lie had very strict notions of the duties of a 
sovereign to his pcopEe p duties which he himself 
describes with some detail- He calls himself— 
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nit,. I Eiele. g\vea Uit. In nun ami Jseita *nr*si K bee rune ilear In my Eatu| p 
and rf^uLii-e die price af sc-iime a* well ul wheat" 





(Sesame being a grain which is grown In all ihe 
La_it for the sake of its oil,) This last touch us. 

wa us a monarch anxious for the welfare 
le, even in the smallest details. The 
^jjsage makes us deeply regret that there 
were not many more uf the same kind, allowing 


36—LJu^-U-EliipiT |uN£ i-r A H£T ^UNn KFfuKfiAl)A1H 


an insight into the peaceful pursuits and home life 
of the times* For after all, those fierce and cruel 
king* must have been in some ways human, and 
the life of that war breathing and bootj£Craving 
people mint have been made up tjJf sunaething else 
besides fighting and pinriilering. Bht it is a hope- 
fens wish ; tile Assyrian kini;s t in their ideas r r hls- 
tory 4 differed vastly from us, and have not provided 
us with materials hir sncfi a revn list ruction. 

jl- The twofiild aspect of Sargim > reign—and 
probably, to some extent, that of most Assyrian 
monarch *—is we!! embodied in a clause of the final 
invocation in two accounts of the building of l he 
n e w city a n d fiat ace, a 11 d a s tat e m cn l w 1 j i c li i m 11 j ed i- 
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atdy precedes it. While the one prays with char^ 
act erwttc si might forwardness; 11 May J accumulate 
in this palace immense treasures, the booties of all 
countries, the products of mountains and valleys ! M 
the other says : ,h ith the chiefs of provinces, the 
wise men, astronomers, great dignitaries, the lieu- 
tenants and governors of Assyria, I sat in my 
palace and i practised justice/ 1 pi And may jt be/' 
further prays the king, "that I, Sharri^Kenm who 
inhabit tills palace, may be preserved by destiny 
during long years, for a long life, for the happiness 
of my body, for the satisfaction of my heart. . . * 
But tilts was not to be. Fifteen months after 
the consecration of the city walls, Sargon fell, mur¬ 
dered by the hand of an unknown assassin—per. 
haps no very astonishing consummation, when we 
consoler of what elements the population of Jus 
city was composed. 

Arid this is thv king who, by some inconceivable 
freak of chance, had dropped out of history as com¬ 
pletely as though he had never existed; whose 
nuint.' ^ was known from a single mention of it in 
Isaiah's allusion to the war against Ashdod (see p. 
s.6y \: whose haJK laid open by Botta. were the first 
Assyrian ha]],s ever entered by a modem's foot; 
and whose restoration to his proper place in the 
annals of mankind w T e owe entirely to the labors of 

Assy no logy. 




IX. 

THE SAROON’IDE-S. — SENJJACHEKLB (S!N-AKI-1KIB), 

I. Of all Assyrian monarchs, Sennacherib is the 
only one whose name has always been familiar, 
whoee person has always stood out real HJrr „.- fc_ 

and lifelike in the midst of all the fan- .|™. 
tastical fables, miscalled " History of As¬ 
syria/' which wl* of ait older generation have been 
taught, like our forefathers and parents before us. 
Fur this one glimpse of truth in the midst of so 
great a mass .if errors and lies we are indebted to 
the Bible, which has preserved for us, in three differ¬ 
ent books, an account of this king- campaign in 
Syria, involving tin: Fate of Jerusalem, The later 
Bible books (Second Kings, Second Chronicles and 
the Prophets) abound in passages which portra) the 
Assyrians as a nation, with marvellous accuracy and 
the most picturesque vividness: but this king is the 
only individual that is brought out so dramatically. 
And now that the discovery trf a great number of 
cuneiform texts relating to the same period, some 
of them very long and well preserved * has pat us 
in possession of so many facts of liis reign, w itlt 
such details too, ns make these text* an ything bu t 

• See “Scot? Of Chaldea,” ill. No- S 1 - til* HMnifcd 
Cylinder/ 1 
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a dry relation of events, it turns out that the ex- 
pcd'itioft, which has been made as a household story 
to us by the Bible narrative and Byron's beautiful 
little poem,* is really one of its most prominent 
episodes; the interest of it, too, is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the fact that it is the first disastrous cam¬ 
paign that Assyria had to record. For such it may 
be pronounced, notwithstanding the silence of the 
royal annals, as we shall presently see. 

2. Sennacherib was a son of Sargon. He was 
not less warlike that! his father, yet seems to h.i.e 
spent at home a far larger portion of his reign 
of twenty-five years. At all events, in the docu¬ 
ments unearthed until now, we do not make out 
more than eight or nine campaigns, and they Cover 
nineteen years of the twenty-five, lie had, to oc¬ 
cupy him, .1 task exactly similar to that which 
Sargon took such delight he built palaces, and 
turned hi ; attention to restoring the long-neglected 
capital, Nineveh, to more than its ancient splendor, 
as it was there he permanently resided, and not in 
Dur-Shamikin, of -which no mention whatever 
occurs in bis reign. Perhaps Isis fathers fate dis* 
gnsted him with the new residence- 

3 + The i^rcat feature* of Sennacherib's military 
career, besides the Syrian experl It ion p direct id more 
especially against Egypt are his wars uith the 
united forces of Elam and Babyism l j nr the 
Mac red city of Mnrduk was no longer the loyal 


* “The E mtraciJHi »f 9nn»c tofc ' H+ Tbc Any™ 
down like ihe wntf »n I he fold/' etc- 
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fncnrl and vassal it had been to Sargon, but ap . 
pears to have been thoroughly won over to the 
cause ot revolt and independence, and in the con- 

ta*™ llm followed Um ling', ,regie cod. Her. 
rjd,u.h-iiaJadnn ^-appeared on the scene, and, after 
two years of civil brawls, succeeded in once more 
proclaiming himself “ King of Kar-Dunyaah." Me 
utit great hopes, as usual, on the support of Elam, 
but docs not seem to have had other allies at the 
Hme, except the same Aramaan and Chaldean 
tribes which, on a former occasion, had proved any. 
th.ng but a tower of strength. (See p, i n ., y rt iE is 
in this time that several historians are inclined to 
pbec the "embassy- to Hczckial. of Judah, which 
o her* con lend to have been sent about ten years 

- Jt | h rC .i ' hi ^ P " *" nicss text turn up to 

U V he !>>■ positive proof, it must be 

couhidered an open ore ; and we may be well con- 

s& - so lfJ "S m the fact itself is es- 
tahlr^hcrd beyond a doubt. 

+ " Tn my fir,* cun, ju i p n ," Seirajitherlh nmOrtt. « | | nttfcta i - 

fSmSr*??”" i“- ii "‘ - J 5 EL 

W'^rate, before thn city of KihI,. | u lbat Latle l, e 

horslfcL " lh ' P ' . . ^ to hil Hfe The duH,,,,. 

„u7n‘ “T i, ' V " ,v! ' fdl lh ' J >^ i« thr cc.ifuMtia 

: £ z rr fd - 1 mn !ii5 «***- i—" 

? <111^ a.ru3 Opened his treittiiir-biQiisc.” 

t STh ,DlIu ^ 11 list " {tI,e boo 'y Jnd to 

ch an added 75 fortified cities of Chaldea and 
" " ,m '‘ f “ r toHns - As to the unfortunate " tribes," 
^;me submitted, and those who did not were " forth - 

“ » ublll * d - F ™ ! " the enumeration of the 
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it is dear that tht-y led a pastoral and prob¬ 
ably-half-nomadic life: 11 J08,0Cn people,great and 
small* men and women; 7200 horse* and mules; 
11,173 asses; 5230 csmelsj Eo.ioO oxen; ifrxi ? too 
sheep—a vast spoil* l carried off to A^yd«i, 

5. Merodat h-Jialadan had nut feigned more than 
six months; and now he once more •sough L safety in 
the only refuge where he could hope to escape 
Assyrian pursuit -—hi his own native marshes of 
IhuVakin. Some search was made for him, but it 
was soon given up, and Sennacherib, whether as a 
sign of contempt* or in order to fashion an obedient 
too! to fiih; h;md A placed on the throne of Babylon 
Beu&LTS, the son of a learned scribe of that city, a 
young man, who, he ttys, u had been brought up in 
his palace like a little dog" ( ? msranif)* It is 
rather remarkable that we never hear again of [Ins 
royal nominee. In the complicated revolutions 
which soon after ensue he is entirely ignored, and 
in later inscriptions his appointment is not men¬ 
tioned* From this silence historians shrewdly con¬ 
clude that he proved a failure. 


*Tiii& amusing opwdfi is itnfornuiat'Hy *titl open m* Mint 
clrnibL Thh k what the eminent Amflricwi Amvriul-'pK nr 0- 0. 
Lyi.HI, nay* on the lubjeU I^L.l iitUmIp letter): “ Aftr.itta E«*P* En 
be smuc kind of jm uiimil, ami (tie meaning 1 111 Ek tiofi * " iccep 4 ™ 
by bEVFraS AMyrh Still I do imt conMn U «tab!i-farf 

tlLic It is the diig.- Tl« REiicrtl muaninj; -if ihe PWJRTp l^wewf, I* 
clears it irfnm-v. has eonLcnsptioJu^ly infi-mait- that <he prU<«E N^T" 
km-fan lwrn ir, hnktiit wav m-nl<* a pel of, htnuphl up, *rry li kcl v ■ 
3uiuftj5 1 hr pajie* Fjf l\w r-pyal hnii-wheild, This h abciraE tke rift F 
inatim-L m Awyrian ti^rjlrre nf tr.t- w* cill Jwmi m r slightly 

tinned with grrmnoa, eiuLece! ; but il were n-4 ^sjTiaii etefv 
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6 , The next (second) expedition, agmfost the very 

k' t« ^ i1 " 1 tur(,ule; ' lt "lountRin tribes of tik- 
. ; (CmsMASfyot cla^sicaf writers).* is of some 
interest because of the details we are given concern- 

Tlf. ’I S!* neS * d TCUi ° n ° f {bc 2 *#™ range. 

ST ^ « *"= told, had never yet bowed 
_ Jicmsdv« to the Assyrian kings, an d were proba. 

The dangers aJdiffi. 

m M.l h IQto th ° SC mkn ™» Besses 
esneri k exceptionally great, (or the king 

especidJiy nicntiorts thnt 41 \ sH hnf h\■ . . 

IE » f ««»■ I rod, £ >,„JZ 7 C 

M«. 1 ^riySTnT' -0 ^ stop 

JL " ‘"’““"tom trib,. was destroy^ 

?o L"t ; ™ "*"»>• ““"'d "to « Assyria,, 

loo ' V s n tooTbT' ld ” , ‘ 1 ' CaI '’ :v ' S r """ «!«' 
wi.f..n tlrerftv Th , h P 1 ™ 1 

the campaij’ Tl ,1 A lhc “” J “ f 
right thr.,1 .), ii V ■ amiy was marched 
ravaged ’rI T Z ;-’ rOS imu E1 % which was 

Thcliinp th f "nr 3 4 T Tl 0t in cvtiry dircCti on." 
risted 'm 11,t ^i r tp : _t ,C SiilJlc who Had been as- 
by S™ L and SCl UM t,1C thr ° n * 

Citiet T '• Pandered hi, strong 

”* ^ trCliaUr ^ ^ ,o a distance." His 


*S« ■■ Story nf Chqld«a,‘< p , iS 
t After HotmiB*’. crajinljriun, 
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capita] was burned down, together with numbers of 
towns. great and small, and another city raised to 
ll.e dignity of "royal city” of the new province 
under the name of Du Sennacherib. What had 

, " we >' re ‘Old ; but it is probable 

that lie joined some attempted revolt of Median 
irib«, for the vigorous repression dealt to him appears 
to have terrified even the remoter t ribes, untouched 
as yet by the sword or the yoke, into hasty sub* 
mission I that best explains the paragraph irnmedi. 

y following, where the king thus doses tile 
account of his Second campaign ; "On my way back 
1 received a heavy tribute from the land of the dis- 
, t the name of w hich had been heard of 

- V nc ' nt ‘ urldcr the kings my fathers; they sub- 
muted themselves to the yoke of my rule.” The 
complacency of this statement is not disturbed by 
the fafritest foreboding that these very "distant 

Medes werc ' ° nJ >' hundred years later, to 
occupy the place of those Assyrians, whom they 
Entj^ timidly conciliated 

;■ In the mean time the West had kng been m a 
dangerous state of ferment, not the less dangerous 
[t was mnrL ‘ than usually .self-contained. Five 
years of the new reign had passed, and no outbreak 
had yet occurred to call dow n an Assyrian visitation. 

Lin ^ of rhe West ™e biding ti mcanc ] 0 p pomj _ 
n -‘ cs f lt ‘ CIiil| y the convenience of TlKItAkA 
better Taharka, Assyrian T.UtKri, king of Egypt 
the tlunl monarch of the Ethiopian line. He was to 
invade aJestme, and his appearance to be the signal 
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of concerted risings. The preparations for such an 
enterprise could nul be carried on ao secretly as not 
to reach at last the curs of the Assyrian, and the 
knowledge brought him quickly down to the sea¬ 
shore; in their rapidity ami fury of onslaught lay 
the main secret of that people s success in war. 

- Helm hi,” says the pnjphd. "they shall turn with speed swiftly = 
nuae shall lie weary n«r stumble suiting them : none shall dumber 
not sleep s neither shall the ginfln of their Inin* k l™»d> nor the 
IiILl'Ilk [ of their abtH** be brijk^ti - who*U arriiwh jil h ir pT 11:1 a ‘ 
their Imm-i bent; (heir hursw’ limits shall be counted like flint, an 
their wheels like a whirlwind! their roaring shall he like a Jkm, they 
shall roar like VOOtig linn*; yea. they shall n»f ond lay bold uf U» 
prey, and carry it away safe* and there stlutl Iw none ftJ delfstr- 
iltaiati, t. 1 &- 3 Q.} * 

M Ttic Assyrian cucnc down tike £bc wolf on I be fflld. 

And liii I uhuns were glenming with fHiTfita and gold*. 

And i he *he*n of febicir apears wulikc ibin ™ the sm* 

When blue wave roll* rightly duwn deep GaJilefr" 

They came* " governors and rulers, clothed most 
gorgeously* horsemen riding upon horses* all of them 
desirable young men 11 (Ezekiel). Never had king 
set out with a lighter heart tlian did Sennacherib on 
this hi* famous * third campaign, into the land of 
Khatti.” 

3. Kin% Hetekiah of Judah* although no longer 


* It ha* I1151I7 remarked that “we have m GjmttfnpwraJT 

r^.*e lhal renders more vividly fuid vfidU; t* ln|m3o« 
Huc-a in r^^ilne bv the- IffBfl*® " r A “T ljn nrmir ‘ . 
Stade, H GeseMtbte V'oIkH lartwb" P 1 And hl * w wu , n 

fuJly Ihifl pisagt ia Interpreted and completed by ihtzn ilptur^ rep- 
rerentariunf of I tug* arnica 1 
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an impetuous youth, had ended by yielding to the 
Sinnich- nwh counsel:) of the nsr party, against 
■uccsniui better judgment of tltc cautious 

prophet-minister, why was never weary 
of repeating that " Egypt JieJpcth In vain 
and to no purpose ; *' that '■ the strength of Pharaoh 
should be their shame and the Lrust fn the shadow 
of Egypt their confusion,” Prudence was thrown 
to the wind), and not only was tribute refused, 
but active hostile demonstrations were indulged 
hi, T he chief priests, nobles and people of 
Kkron had placed Pad!, their king, who kept his 
treaties and sworn allegiance to Asshur, in chains 
of iron, and unto Heickiah, king of Judah, had 
delivered him. And he wickedly shut him tip 
in a prison'■ After such a breach of allegiance 
there was nothing left but to hasten the prep 
a rations for defence, The first step was to cut 
off the water supply from the expected invaders, 

So there was gathered much people together, and 
they stopped all the fountains I wells i and the brook 
“? flowcd the middle of the land, saying, 

VI hy should the king of Assyria come and fin'd 
much water?*' * The wall of the city also Was built 
up wherever it was broken down, the citadel was 
strengthened, weapons and shields uerc made in 


JL I* - * - ™.. ,e( *” ai <“ ■" Seoulil Ki« B s. fcria. mw.4 

ran On. *hil; Tsiiali, am, a literal rrjieti, 

F* , >hc fjrrairr pan >rf thr ^rratlvc 

"ff™ Klh *' in ™™n»[raclfng iftc campon f rom these kj 
. L _ Sdra.tr,', h»» been 

mjin]) tallyunl, in “ K*ilin»chrlfien unJ AJto TeOament” 

SO 
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abundance ; captains of war were set over the peo¬ 
ple, and the king "gathered them together to him 
in the broad place at the gate of the city, and spake 
comfortably to them/ 1 

9, Fortunately for Jerusalem, Sennacherib loi¬ 
tered on his way down the sea -coast. Her tarried at 
Sidurt* the king of which had fled to Cyprus, to 
settle the affairs of the city* and to receive the per¬ 
sonal homage and tribute of several other Phoeni¬ 
cian kings, as well as lhose of Ammon, Moab and 
Edom, Among the names of these kings we find 
that of a ' J Menahcrtg king of S*msiii*uruw */ T if 
ttie name stands for Samirina (Samaria) it would 
seem that Israel was even yet suffered to retain a 
pale phantom of royalty. Then A seal on had to be 
reduced to obedience, with the usual routine of ran¬ 
som ing, transportation, and change of king. It was 
only after this that he sent a detachment of hi> 
army to deal retribution on the offending Hebrew 
state, while he himself proceeded with the bulk of his 
forces in a south-easterly direction, to besiege the 
important fortified city of LAKfihstl, which it would 
have been a great blunder to leave for the Egyp¬ 
tians to occupy. What next happened was nothing 
unusual: ** Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up 

against ail tEic fenced cities of Judah and took them,. 
The conqueror himself is more explicit: + ' Forty-six 

of his strong cities, his castles and the smaller towns 
of their territory without number, with warlike en¬ 
gines, by assault and .storming, by fire and by the 
axe. I attacked and captured. 200.150 people, great 
and small, horses, asses, oxen and sheep beyond num- 
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ber, from the midst of them I carried qR and counted 
t hem as spoils. Himself, like a bird in a cage, inside 
Jerusalem, his royal city, I shut up, I cast up a 
mmmd agam^t him and barred the issue from his 
city gate," And the Egyptians still tarried. Then 
Hczekiah was fain to retract and # try conciliation. 

, ‘ 5C,U to thc kll >g of Assyria to Lakhish, saying: 
1 have offended. Return from me ; that which thou 
puttest on me will I bear.” And the fine imposed 
on him was a sum equal to about one million dol¬ 
lars m gold and half that in silver. To meet 
Ibis demand, after all the outlay caused by his 
warlike preparations, he was forced not only to 
empty his own treasury and that of the temple, but 
to cut from the doors and the pillars of the latter 
thc gold casing with which he himself had had them 
oicrlmd in the days of his prosperity. These valua¬ 
bles Ik- sent with a heavy heart to the king before 
Lakhish, together with the person of Padi, the dt- 
posLt "ing of Ekrnn, whom Sennacherib forthwith 
proceeded to restore to his former dignity. The 

~ ‘^ cn fmm be divided among this same 

J adr and the loyal kings of Aslidod and Gaza, not 
forgetting to increase their tribute proportionately. 

10 , Lakh is h, meanwhile, wls taken, and though 
it siege of this city is not mentioned in the great 
texts, we have the strongest possible evidence for 
“ ; l convincing form, for it is repre- 

sentrd at foil length on one of the finest wall-sculp- 
ture,. occupying several slabs in a hall of Sennach- 
enbs palace, excavated by Layard at Koyunjik. 
c give the concluding scene: On a highly Ol IJ 13 - 
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nientod throve, the back of which is hung xvith some 
costly drapery his attendants with their huge fiy- 
flappers behind him. Sennacherib is seated before 
ills tent, on a knoll, among grape-lade ji vines and 
fruit-trees while at the foot of the knoll his chariot 
stands with its driver * two groom* holding the 
bends 01 -he horsey the royal parasol-bearer at the 
wheel, and the royal steed held by a soldier behind. 
The slaughter has not yet ceased, but a high officer, 
followed by soldiera, stands at tile king’s foot-stool 
reporting, probably introducing the file of captives, 
who wait at a little distance, under escort, some 
prostrated, others standing, all with hands extended 
in supplication. An inscription overhead interprets 
the scene in these express words J< SenHac/anti, 
king- sf miiitms p king of Assyria, seaUd on an ej ■ 
aitid thnnu\ receives (he spoils of the city of Lakhlsh. " 

1 e . The capture of this important bulwark was no 
sooner accomplished than new* came of the advance 
of the Egyptian forces, an advance which, tardy at 
first, had been so unexpectedly rapid aE the last, 
that Sennacherib had hut just time to retrace his 
steps and cncountcr tlie ene m \ i ji the nc 1 ghborh 1KJ 
of Ekron. Under the circumstances, (£ was most un¬ 
desirable for him To "have m his rear a strong royal 
city held by a doubtful ally, and he sent to demand 
of Mczekiah the surrender into his hands of Jerusa¬ 
lem. To make the demand doubly impressive be 
commissioned with h hi* highest dignitaries, the 
Turtan (commander-in-chief), the Rob&hakch fa 
general, not cup-bearer) and the Ehbsaria (a high 
nfficer of the royal household). The description of 
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thji embassy, as given in the Bible bonks, \ s an in¬ 
valuable piece of reality and local coloring, and 
brings before us the manner in ivhkh such half mil- 
itarvu half diplomatic transactions were conducted. 

12, The messengers came up to Jerusalem and 
stood before the waffs. They “ cailed to the king;' 
and three officers of the household "came out to 
them. The Rabshakeh was spokesman, fie 
warned the king against trusting to that ■* bruised 
reed, Egypt, whereon, if a man Jean it will go into 
in* hand, and pierce it; " then insidiously bade him 
tiot to put his reliance in the Lord his God, saying, 

0 Am J now come up without the Lord against this 
piace to destroy it ? The Lord said unto me. Go 
up against this in n d and dest ray it.'' T Ivts was a tell* 
ing argument, and one that could disastrously in¬ 
fluence the people, who were Intently watching and 
listening from the top.af the wall. Therefore the 
- |sl1 "'-g 1 itiators hastily interrupted the orator 
iv'th the request that he would speak Aramaic to 
them, n« Hebrew, ** in the ears of the people on 
the wall," This admission opened to the Assyrian 
an advantage which he immediately pursued. He 
pretended to be sent, not so much to the king as to 
the Jewish people, to whom he forthwith addressed 

Mis speech; 


C rhC flf rhc *«* ki^. ibc trait ,rf Tier. 

“ hC | k nG ' J r1 itecdvc tnn, r„, hE S | 1JM (11J[ 

aWc de||T " ‘- 1 ' "I «t land! neither I,, McieLkh 


Et 

putfce 


Z S? 'Z dt ^ n * i Th = '' ,nJ ^hrr «*, anri 

Hearken f "I■ T" """ <Hc hjn,J o( the * l «S «f A*wi*. 

H rkcn ftejtlilail i r,ir Ihus snilh tl.p king .'E Wv-tm; Mjfc. 
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lu* vine icwl tiv&ty pn« of hi* El^-rrw,, ubh] drink ye *vEry une the 
ifratert ul life umi ewE^m ; UUttE I tdflw -arid lake you *ifsy En j land 
like yiaiLF emu MhtS r j l^nd of tom atid wine, a find at bread and vine- 
yatds. 1 tancl tkf cit, uHvc and hontT, IbaE jre may lire and nttt die. 
AM hearken ifdt li> He&jkiab when be pet^uadeth you, *ayitig r 
The I-j ird will deliver m. Huh hnv uf the grid* at the Jialicnts ever 
delivered h\-k \mil uut uf ike band uf (he kJng of Assyria? Where 
m flte ^eda Hif lldisnach. and uf Arpmd ? . , . Who Ate ilwy 
Miung all the fodft of the otmnErieg itiai have delivered E.beir 
coanlrfuirt of my band, that the Laid sfauuM chdlvtlr Jrruwl rm out 
of my hand F But the people held I heir fw:*re r and angered him 
nut a word; for the king 1 * commjudniehl was, Haying, Answer him 
not* 

13, The Assyrian envoys, according to one ac* 
count, delivered a letter from their master to the 
king rif Judah, which when Ilczckiah received, “he 
rent his clothes, and covered himself with sack¬ 
cloth, and went into the house of the Lord ; tP also 
he sent to the prophet Isaiah in his sore distress. 
And the letter, after he had read it, ,k he spread out 
before the Lord " and prayed aloud, ** Incline 
thine ear, O Lord, and hear! 0 ]>en thine eyes, O 
Lord, and see f and hear the words of Sennacherib, 
wherewith he hath sent him to reproach the living 
God I * , , .” Hut Isaiah sent an encouraging mes¬ 
sage to the king. This was not a time for reproof 
but for help, and with all the mdrgnatirin nf lht_ 
patriot and the priest, he uttered, in the name of 
Yahveh, a long and withering prophecy against the 
invader, which is summed up in this passage : M Be¬ 
cause of thy raging against me, and for that thine 
arrogancy is come up into mine ears, therefore will 
I put my hook in thy nose and my bridle in thy 
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lips-.*' and w ill turn thee back the way thou earnest." 
So tile king took comfort, even though a large de¬ 
tachment of the Assyrian army now came and en- 
camped under Jerusalem, 

1 + ^ ^ 1C Assyrian and Egyptian forces, mean¬ 
while. Tor the second time stood face to face (see p, 
-5», buttle of Ruphia ), There was ;i great battle near 
a place called ELTEKEH (Assyrian, AltakO) and 
bennacherib claims to have won the victory'; but 
his account i s brief, feeble and somewhat confused. 
He speaks of capturing Altnkd and another city, 
ami carrying off their spoil, but without the usual 
details and precision, At all events, there is no 
question of tribute, of submission, of advancing into 
the defeated enemy's land, On the contrary he 
pa^es on to the affaire of Judah, and then infor.n- 
,n K us that Hezeto'ah gathered a great treasure of 
every kind, his own daughter- and many women 
from bis palace and 4 (»t /Atm <if,cr Aim to A7flr- 

Wt. Of how he happened to return to Nineveh, 
not a iVQrcJ. 

13- 2 he fact is that his military operations for 
that year were summarily cut short independently 
of human agency, A plague broke out. and in a 
short time carried away such numbers „f his s„|- 
dn-rs that he was f : ,in to recall the detachment that 
lay before Jerusalem, and beat a hasty retreat. 

, ® . c 11 Dorians describe the catastrophe in 

truly Oriental poetic style : “ The Angel of Vahveh 


* Jh,, wi>okl *« n . l„ tart tw(„ ! tre.hnint tacimofily Awarded to 
CTtttiliuJi- iJJujlfJUj« n PJ D , ^ 
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went forth h and smote the Assy nans in their camp, 
“and when men arose in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead corpses-* 1 This account is curiously 
corroborated by a tradition preserved in Egypt, 
and heard there by the Greek traveller and historian* 
Herodotus, 250 years later, of how Sennacherib, king 
of the Arabs and Assyrians, had advanced towards 
Egypt to invade it„ and haw the pious Egyptian 
kmg prayed for divine aid, and that same mght a 
sivarm of mice was sent into the Assyrian's camp, 
and destroyed the leathern quivers, shield-straps and 
1 lie bowstrings* so that they were virtually disarmed, 
and a great slaughter was made of them. Now the 
mou^e was, in the East, the emblem of the plague- 
boil/ while there are other examples in Scripture of 
the destroying angel* or " Angel of Yafimh," u the 
bearer of pestIJence,+ 

id During the next year another scene of the 
great Babylon inn drama was enacted. The old 
champion, Mcrodach-Baladan, had not thought fit to 
reappear as candidate for the throne. He left it to a 


■ It Static, M Gtsehkhte de* Wilke- Israel,"' p. rc-] anO [>. 621, and 
Firtl Samuel, v„ ^ncl ri. + wElle t- ihc F'hilbtiuei, imittcn muh plapuc- 
(wnh fur detaining ike Aik In their mickL tend il hn-L mrls j giiili- 
ufferm^, aceartEtnj; to the ward tsf their prints and dEvinera; r_ F(w 
golden liiuurtn and five golden mice - , , . it shall junke Image* of 
your titmor* and iinagc-i t>F yoat Make that rnar the land, 11 
I S«< Sajnuel, tsiiv. 1:5-17. where a fK*rlkn,e E* ncnt u|w jil 

Janet, an J 70,000 people die, “And ,viaw tk* j^-W jfrri*hM atsi 
lit Jkuid towjjd! Jeniraltvn In- dettrew it ihe Led relented him \A 
the evil, anil said m? jin- ;mpel liial dtHlrovcd the people,. It is 
ttirnFgh ; now stty thy hand- . . . And David -.ji.l.Ll- unto (lie l.urd 
** "=*' Mr wgft iAjti /«* /A* /Ay/r, and uid 4 La, l Laic 
tinned. . * 
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younger competitor, Sl/icijb, also a dial Jean prince, 
" dWcI1 % Aitkin tin? marshes.' ’ The great Taylor- 
CyUnder gives the result of this campaign, begin- 
11 irig with the rout of Suzub: 

“ He himself tret iHUrt anti like 1 bird Sid away aloue, and his ita« 
coul'I nol by found. £ turned round and took the mud («■ Jiil-Valtln. 
Mijripdaih-Hahidan, whom in the ennf^c of my first smpiriga ! had 
c wted. uni whose pawnt [ had destroyed, now ah tinned the xhutk 
fU my ner) battle. The goda, the yrotertiim ol hla country, rn their 
« to Iccted, and in Ships b« tfntupjjrted them, nod tu the tilt 
of Jiagitu la the midst of the sen, like 1 bird he flew.*' 

This city seems to have been built on small islets 
something like Venice in her bgunes—by the 
opposite,—the Elamite,—shore of (he Gulf, at the 
mouth of tfie Kiver (classical EULAKOS), 

which then flowed into the Gulf, at a great dis¬ 
tance from the mouths of the Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates, while now it joins the Shatt-d-arah, .till 
many miles inside of the coast line, (See map. ' 

" His hr(,! hrra.ih e Mtdnf hi, father 1 * house, wbt-ra tic had left on 
iitMiis, and the r«t of the people of hi* Und, frmn Irtt-Viktu 
""th;n Ihc “'arshoi apd reeds, f tirnojlu sway, and 1 outlied them as 
'j'lill. Onre more hli cities T destroyed, overthrew ,h elll s „d m j,.lc 
Ihtm a veil with tbe graiim! L-|H(Bk hi> a\\j a th v o E2uni, I 

liotrrcd the trirrenl of my irw. Oil my nrtq.ro. AeiUU *1™ nr Jt-suu, 

" ,v ' 1 ' lr "' •';••••• The throne of his kiufid. . all the 

land of SfWtsfr and A read J made subject t-1 him." 

ihis is the last we hear ,1 ( tf erodach-Babdbit. 

I lie ) ime and manner of his death are unknown. 

Hi vital energies consumed in a struggle of over 
thirty years, he wandered into obscurity, a broken- 
hearted exile, giving up the caiiHC of the reconstruc¬ 
tion of an independent Chaldean empire which lie 




















m 

liad made his mission and that of hh race. Yet 
this mission was to be carried cm, but by other 
hands, and the cause was to triumph even yet, but 
in another century: for with the disposition of the 
oid Chaldean "sea-king " ends the record of the 
year 7 vo* and the seventh century u.-c, begins 
Assy™* as an empire, urns not to sec the end of it. 

17. The new century wraps not ushered in by any 
very bi ithant achievement. the campaign which 
opened it—into the Nmjk Mountains (a portion of 
the Nairn range —might be passed over,, were it 
not that the account given of it on the great 
cylinder is an admirable piece of description ; 

"In my fifthdJnpnfam the people «f , . , " fa miring of ti*w« 
t} \ ” w ^o, like Elic nest* uf eiagk-i, *?n rhe hJgliai BummJli aim} 

wihl cragi »iJ die M7]nir .MunnLahiE had Liicif ihdx dwellings, rcfuserl 
tDEnwftmiito rm- vote. At the- loot uf Mount Nijnrr J pitchy 
my camp With my uAiowtr^ the w^rld-rmniTicit, ;imj «itL my 
warriuE^ the inexorable, I, like the rlut-t gudle, look iht it art 
1 hrough ik Files, over rushii.i; tonetiEf, by mountiEsi jmiIls, I trav- 
dkd in my litter? hut hi plaoa which for my litierw«ffl CM steep, T 
dlintwd mi? oiylcel, and like a, mountain gr>-it amoms rbii fofiy ditfs, f 
L'laanl^rtd. My knee^ wi*rc mi |<1 jj:c of r<.nt: ujiuti the roots I *ai 
llir -' do*n, aLI| f walrr of ?hi* :medpEt«ufl mouniiiJn my\c to n — jiiy 
■hirst l drank. To the |*ab of the wmlcd j,..l.|amk J panned 
l1 '™ and cttinpkidy dL-b-.ireJ them* Their ptfc* I canned - I 
Garried off their Spoils $ I ravaged, I destroyed, f Immcd t]iL r m wild 
5re. pi 

1^, Fi u\i* j..j’. -b ib'y ilurin ; S -m-.i herib + s ab.> £ no 
in the North that Suzub + 'the JlabyJ.mjaib" as he in 
now called, cm rged from Ills retreat and succeeded 
Eri re-assuming the r-.ya! 11EJc and pw^r, Bur the 
Assyrian, before swooping dnwri on him, deter¬ 
mined to pluck out the new nest of conspiracy nnd 
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rebellion which the emigrants from liit-Yakin had 
founded on the shore of Elam> and conceived the 
bold and original design of attacking it from the 
sea- He ordered captive shipwrights <f of the land 
Khatti F ' I Phoenicians of the sea-coast p no duubti h to 
construct in Nineveh * b tall ships, after the manner 
of tlicir country/' manned them with mariners from 
Tyre and Sid on. and let them sail some distance 
down the Tigris* when they were transferred by 
land, with the help of wooden - * * * (the inscrip¬ 
tion here is unfortunately mutilated ; probably 
hi edges and roller--;)—all the way down to the 
great AraKIITU Canal, one of Babylonia s prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares and fertilizers* Then the sol¬ 
diers were put on board and the fleet sailed down 
the Arakhtu into the Euph rates, where it was joined 
by some more ships, built at a city cm the upper 
Euphrates, and onwards to a station by the Gulf. 
The king's camp was pitched so near the coast that 
the waters, at high tide, encompassed it all round 
and swamped the tents* so that the king, w ith his 
attendants, was forced to remain five days and 
nights on board the ships. At last, tile fleet, with 
all the troops L.n board, wound , its way through the 
marshes and emerged into the Gulf from the month 
of llie Euphrates A maritime expedition was a 
great novelty to the Assyrians, an essentially conti¬ 
nental people, and the occasion was deemed an 
unusually momentous one- It was duly honored 
with much solemnity and ceremony. Sacrifices 
were offered, and little golden models of ships and 
fishes made of gold were sunk into the sea as a 
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propitiatory offering t o £a + the lord of the deep^ 
The exp edition was ody too successful, 

M Tho men tff }!il-Yafcin, aivrl ttwlfr gi?d|fl f md the men of Ela!|ii T ' 
fBermtal (Jiitfiet* having been ravaged ami their cENc* taptutc^) H T 
tafrfcfJ awi> ; ITOt o«£ erf ifoe eirfl flneft I left ketiind. fn il»pa I 
CLiiba rkrtl 1111 i 3 L r li} I JlG satbei- si Jc | fciujlr tJirm m« 5 h and T 
them take die rout t-i Assyria- . - Or* mj return, &u2«b the 

BlbjfotiJmt who tn tile swvcrel^htjr o( flmmir and Aki^rJ hul 
restored. hinuelf. w a grral fistic I defeated; I captured hint a|irt 
with m-r ciwra hand, m bentfe imi d rtudiri r>F iron T liud him, and to 
\mynA I carted him awaf* Ilia Itfrtg uf EJatn, *Li« bid supported 
t|]jn F I defeated; I uiJ .Tow hk miybt and anjiibilolcd hk hostsc* 

19, Victory was followed up by invasion ; the 
smoke of burning towns, n .ra driven by a violent 
storm-wind, obscured the wide face of beaten/’ and 
Otidur-Nankhundl had aim\dy betaken himself to 
t her highlands for safety, abandoning his royal city* 
when Sennacherib, for the second time in his ex¬ 
perience, was compelled to retreat before a power 
greater than that of human arms* In his ardor to 
advance he had been unmindful of the season ; it was 
the month of December, never a favorable one for 
mountain warfare- But this particular year the ele¬ 
ments were even more boisterous than usual* There 
was an earthquake* and *■ the heavens pi.mivd down 
rains upon rains, am! -l iw + which swelled the tor¬ 
rents/' So he Li turned round arid took the rond of 
\ T irievdi/" ^ he admits with charming rimplicity. 

aa In those same days h came to that 

Khudkir Nankhundl, king of Etam, died, and was 
* accced ed by 3 1 i 5 h ro t h er F U m M A S-M j s a ft, — ‘* a man 
Without understanding nr insight/" he is called, be, 
e.in^e nf his readiness to join in revolts and conspir- 
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utie^ notwithstanding the many severe Irfans hh 
predeceasers had received. Tme r the ternpillion 
was great. For Sentnidicrib dwelt in hi-s mvn Land 
unusually long* probably absorbed m his buildings 
LLiid restorations ; at least h so it would appear from 
tSte long Interval—no less than six years—between 
his seventh campaign and Jib eighth, in this inter¬ 
val the irrepressible 5umb turned up again at Baby 
iDHp having apparently escaped front captivity* 
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though we are not told either when *<r how he con¬ 
trived the difficult feat. lie seem ; at first to have 
fed the adventurous life of an outlaw, as lie is said 
tn have collected about him n hand of desperadoes 
—- ,J wicked* bloodthirsty* fugitive rabble," with 
whom he hid among the marshes, then panned into 
Flam to collect more men. and rapid fy ret tim¬ 
ing, entered Babylon* where the people '* seated 
him who deserved it not cm the throne, and be¬ 
stowed on him the crown of Shamir and Ac tad." 
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] ic at once cast about him for allies. But alliances 
were not to be had for nothing and the royal treas¬ 
ury ivas exhausted. So r with tltc consent of the 
Babylonians, he opened that of the great temples, 
brought out the gold and stiver that was there 
found and offered it to Umman-MJnan, proposing 
to him a treaty! "Collect thy armyJ Strike thy 
camp! Hasten to Babylon! Stand by us I" 
HK Then," writes Sennacherib, who, from the tone of 
this entire passage, seems thoroughly disgusted and 
out of patience! 

h Then lie, the Etemfrc, P whuff cities J hod tapfEuiaJ atid made: 
BWfl wiUl the ground, «h*WGd ihflt Iw had no sense; he wa* unliiitud- 
fiLtNif tL 3 II- SMifiivlifed hi* zunji lib chari cits icnj wi£OH4 he 
euESceEcd ; bom* iiLiii a¥*m he h^rne*5-«J Id theii yokea. . T . A v^t 
bmi of allies he led a]|»§ wMh him * . . * and the road 14 Bahylnrnj 
they In-uk. . . . The Eabj-leitteii*, ivickrd devil*, Lk £jiei af their 
cliy haimt strynjib" *nd hardened their hearts for' icabtdhttr." 

The forces of Elam and Babylon joined with¬ 
out hindrance and did not wait for the Assyrian's 
attack, but boldly advanced to meet him* Then 
was fought a great battle the description of which, 
fortunately preserved almost uninjured on the great 
cylinder, b altogether the finest specimen of Assy¬ 
rian historical literature we have. Indeed, so full 
of life is it, of movement and picturesque detail, 
that it would hold its own even iF compared with 
the best battle-pieces m any literature, those of 
Homer himself not excepted. It were sacrilege to 
quote or abridge. We give the whole.* 


* TntMfrtftd Ironi Hoffr&fagV vcriifoft* 
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31*. M Even as Vwarms of Socusl pass over eEh: vounlry, they lias- 
ItriGd onwards, tr> Jn hatil'c with me. The dust itf ihdr feet rose be¬ 
fore me as when a mighty itorm-wfnd rtntfa ihc fare 
Battle of of the wide heaven wills rain-laden clouds. Jjy the dl| 

Oftfietfol 01 KhaTu| '' ” n [ he bank of (be T^tF*. I hey drew <hcm- 
EC, =H:lTei up in buttle arra_\ and called crp their fore*** 

Hut I prayed to A is her, yin, ShaTnsi-.li, f-Jt-J. N'eUn and 
Ke^gal, to lihtar of JTJfliVdi and I ah tar of Arbla, my br^vcidj 
heljiers, to give me victory over ihc migbly fen?. In jgMid time they 
hearkened to my prayer*, and came to tuy aHfctMGe. Similar tu the 
Host in fury, I dohtsciE my cuirass | vvilh the helmet, the honor oi 
tsallEe, J decked my h*ar|, My lofty war chariot, ihai sweeps away 
the fot*, rn the wrath of toy heart 1 t l.l 1 1-iI■- mounted. The mighty 
hem T sciicd which As>hur has given into my hand, my mact 1 , the 
liffrdttitFCJYmg, I geuped* Agatnst all the h^n erf the rebel* I brnke 
loose, fmpetuuus! as a lloft; l thundered 1 1 Lr- Hamin. % mromintl 
at A*hur. the grtst Ford my lord* from ttrd tv end nf (he firrd, even 
as the rush of a mighty shower, I sped against tht foe. With (be 
weafstisvi of Arthur my lord and the tuiahi light of my terrible battle. 

I made ibefr tassif to rpudet* *md drove them to hay, J lightened 
(heir rinks with mme and with arruw*, and iheir toques l strewed 
Mrtu nd like sheave [>\, Khatnlijnimrkth, Uw king of Eljim + & h :cn- 
erai and principal ^tay, a nun nf high estate amt prudent. Together 
with hi* attend j or kifd-.—golden thiggpia in ili-e:it girdle*, armlets c?F 
pun t - dd on Their wriih,-1 led away like sturdy bulla that Jit fei 
tcied. anti ended their lives r I cut tkcEi throats as imc docs j u hmta, 
and theft dear lives I beat out as . _ (!} Like a violent *bow?r J 
scatteaprS their standards and lent* on The ground, limp aod in tapers. 
The mn ■ (hat wure yoked to my rhnriot swam Fn Rurc , . . , hlnod 
and mini stained ihc pole nf thy war char ho, tliai swu yn .ns.n ul> 
sLu;lc^ and hindrances. With she bodies nf their warrior* I filled 
tibe valley a* with grass, * * . A*, trophies of victory I cut oti their 
liahiJ* and stripped from ikrir wTi&ts tft e armlets oF dsrntng gold nml 
stive j j with mjeu set with *Karp apikte 1 shadert-il [heir arms; the 
^ideii and silver dagger l took from tbftif hip*. The rest at Jrf a 
grc*l lords, together with Xeboaumiskunp the s<m ut Merodacb-lUl- 
adaii, who were afraid of my arms j.hJ had Pierced iheir furce*, } 
took alive in the midit of the battle, with my own hind. Tbr char 


f'erhaps “nmles Pi } The German siyn Ja Esd,^ 
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iocs I l>rdught In hum the fid J, Mlc warrior* who nsou 11 ted ilicm la*d 
lallem the drfvtfl hid drsappeaml, *ntJ the horses war* ruling 
about by iticnm'lvr^ Fur Else Eliktance iw'o Laibu^ 1 taktiHiianlcii 
tu tut them iJiiwu. [Tim, [Jnimantiiiniii, 1 1 id king ui LLjiit, togciluU 
wtlh ihn k ng nj Habyteft .ml hi-. ;iM» Irrun \he hind njt KiJdii p the. 
fierceness of my hiLlfe Iheitlr They abaiLdu-u.d thdr 

tenfi, and, lo bfk I heir Urea, Ibcj tr;imjded un 1 lie cur | b-c* o! 
their own warrUins^ they aped away* even a*- j-ehhij: raaliona nlufclE 
from ibeir nents- , . J drove niy dur ji pL> and honied in, jiuiaidt ■>• 
e he hi i their foghivtts, who ran for their Ikee, were sheared ulier 
e ver they were found. * 

There is in Egyptian wall-literature a parallel 
battle-piece to this, but much older: it is a poem 
describing the batik of Kadcsli (see p. 30 ) sueJ the 
process of King Ramses J L f written by has court 
poet, the priestly scribe. Pentaour. The descrip- 
lion is as fine and animated but more florid, and 
contains even mure minute particulars ; for instance, 
the name-; of the king's war-horses. The poem 
was held in great honor and copies oi it were found 
on several temple-waUs- 

33+ 1 he end of Lius brills ant campaign h recorded 
not on the Taylpr-Cylmdcr. but on a monument 
hewn in the live rock near a place called Baviari, 
and situated in a wild arid very beautiful tiioiin^ 
tain nook, in a hilly range somewhat to the north* 
east of Khorsabad. This monument,, surrounded 
by several other more or less injured rock-sculp¬ 
tures, is therefore later than the Cylinder. The 
campaign which culminated in the battle of Kha- 
luli is briefly sketched. with the dosing remark that 
the Elamites were so thoroughly cowed and broken 
by their defeat that they retired into their nioun* 
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tains 11 Like eagles/ 1 and for a long time undertook 
no more expeditions, nod fought no more battles, 
23, But Bn by Eon was not to be let off so cheaply. 
After ravaging the more accessible parts of Elam, 
Sennacherib returned with the set purpose of stamp¬ 
ing out, once for all* that standing hearth of rebell¬ 
ion* and scattering its cinders and ashes to the winds* 
Pl In My second expedition to Baby Eon p which I 
went forth to capture, I saw the destruction of its 
power. 1 ' He was actuated no doubt by the convic¬ 
tion tliat Assyria, in her Southern neighbor, had to 
deah not with an ordinary rebel,, but with a formid¬ 
able political rival, who, now at last thoroughly 
aroused by the long machinations of the native 
princes and their heroic struggles# would not stand 
□n self-defence# nor be content with asserting in¬ 
dependence- but would aspire to restore the old 
Empire, with all It:* glories, and to resume towards 
her former colony and vassal the attitude of metrop¬ 
olis and sovereign* 

It h this political foresight which explains the 
terrible vengeance III- wreaked n 11 the great Southern 
capital— a vengeance sn sweeping and ruthless as to 
appear monstrous from even an Assyrian's stand- 
point, especially as it was carried out [n cold blood, 
after the excitement of the battle was passed, and 
an interval oF weeks, perhaps months had elapsed. 
Ho proceeded must methodically. He gave £1 r 
city to his army to sack and carried away the tro¬ 
phies formerly taken from Assyrian kings—the >ig¬ 
noring f f TLikulti-Kiueh I -Lev p. 38 j, the statues of 
tile god K a m Ci n and liii c on so rt, S li ala, 1 ost by Tig- 
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hth-Pileser I. i>ee p. fo)—then gave the word to 
shatter and destroy* -l The city and I louses* from 
tlielr foundation to their upper chambers* I de¬ 
stroyed, dug up, in the fire I burnt. The fortre^i 
and outer wall* the temples of the gnrR" the zig- 
gumt, were overturned and the materials and rub- 
Irish thrown Into the Arakhtu Canal (see p, 314:', lie 
even ordered the temples to he plundered before 
they were demolished, and the statues of the gods 
Lo be broken to pieces, and had canals dug through 
the city : H In order that, in the course of time, 
no one may find the place of this city and of its 
templ&s, I covered it with water/'* Such unex¬ 
ampled severity was nothing short of sacrilege when 
dealt out to the ancient and holy city, venerable 
alike to both nations, and which we have *,een Sen. 
nadicrib s predecessor4 treat wiili such unvarying 
respect and piety. Nor did it avail in the end. 
W hen events are ripe and their fulness of time 
is drawing nigh, it lies not in any man's pow er, by 
either craft or violence, to stay them. 

25 * There is not much more to say of Sennach¬ 
erib s politic:tI and military career. During the 
last ten years of his life, he appears to have, with 
few exceptions, '‘dwelt in Nineveh/* There were 
some more wars, bid of these we have but fragmen¬ 
tary records, on some indeed no authority but Greek 
traditions. One thing semis sum, that he never 
again tempted fortune in the “land of Khalli/* 

A fragment of an inscription tells of a war again-1 


' I'Vtmi the Fj-ciirh T^nifin n*F Cngn^n, 
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so mu Arabian queen, Several passages from the 
earlier inscriptions mention his having repeatedly 
repressed the people of Cilicia, cut timber in their 
mountains, the Amanov and made gangs of Giliciau 
captives work at his constructions, together with 
Chaldea n s + A ra m a!ans and o E he rs. There is the re fo re 
nothing improbable in a tradition, reported by late 
Greek writers that a Greek army had once landed in 
Cilicia and been repulsed by Sennacherib, ivjio is 
then said to have bunded tile city of TAkSOS, on 
1 be small but rapid river Kvjixos. 

26. Sennacherib's end was (he most horrible that 
can be imagined: he was murdered, while praying 
in a temple, by two of his sons* who Immediately 
tied to Urartu,* where they were sure not only of a 
friendly reception, hut of finding followers enough 
to make a stand and a venture for the crown* ["heir 
eldest brother, who had at one rime been made 
viceroy nf Babylon (see p, 312}, must have died since, 
for it was a fourth brother who ascended ( lie throne 
and went forth to punish them: Sennacherib’s fa¬ 
vorite 4on. ESARif ADDON, the same for whom he 
left certain personal property in the keeping of ihv 
priest* nf Nebo, by a document which has 3jeep 
tailed hit '*WilL"+ 

%?■ If it really were horror of his father's fate 
that deterred Sennacherib from occupying the new 
city and palace of Dur-Shnrnikin, the change of 
residence availed him little. Hut it was of great 

* >cc Stcmm KingMii, 37 ^ Secrind 1 lueincc*, xxitl* 21 [ [ajiah, 
Then* ]<:n.sr.p i c5 ar^ MUiftttDed from other &aurcci 
f Sep * l 5 Harjr of Chaldea,” p. 109. 
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bL-jii:fu to IliFi royal city of Nineveh which, under 
his supervision ami lavish expenditure, blossomed 
into new beauty and greater splendor [ham ever be¬ 
fore. For he did not content himself with pidling 
down or restoring old palaces and building new 
ones, but undertook the renovation of the entire 
city, its walls and fortifications, and exerted himself 
wisely for the welfare of the country around it + 
And this lie did alter such an approved tmdem 
m n icr, that the description almost bewilders us, 
WJit-n, for instance, we read a passage like this: 
'* Of Nineveh, my royal city. I greatly enlarged (he 
dwellings. Its streets h 1 renovated the old ones 
and l widened those which were too narrow. I 
nude it aji brilliant as the sun/' * — can we not al¬ 
most substitute ■■ Paris" for Nineveh and Napoleon 
III, for the Assyrian king? And what more could 
a modern improver" do than turn rivers from 
their course for purposes of public utility 3 The 
city suffered from want of water. K< Murmuring* 
ascended on high" from the people: * s drinking 
water they knew not, and to the rains from the 
vault of 1 leaven llieir eyes were directed/ 1 Of riie 
"kings his fathers who went before him/'ho re- 
i madifully tdJs us that, "as to caring for the 
health of the city, by bringing streams of water 
into it + . » none turned his thought to it p nor 
bnnight his heart to it. Then I, Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria* by command of [he g. ids. resolved in my 
mind to complete This work, and I brought my 

■ Frrnti a be “ IfelEin i Cylinder n t ton* bl Jem of Mr. II. F. Talbot, 

In 14 Record* ol the F^t," 
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mind to it- 11 So he had no less than sixteen canals 
dug and embanked, and turned the neighboring 
rilream, Khuzur, to fill them, Tills is the little 
river—little, but turbulent in the ram-season—still 
called the Knask or KHAUSER* which even now 
fiou?! between the mounds of Koyunjik and Neb hi 
Yunus, the northern and southern quarters nf an- 
dent Nineveh- The 1 igris, on the other hand, 
which had encroached and was undermining the 
plat form on which former kings had built palaces 
now ruined, had to be forced back into its old bed 
and regulated by means of a new channel, before 
the construction of Sennacherib's own residence 
conJd be proceeded with- 

2??, This residence has earned the distinction of 
being the most imposing of Assyrian palaces. In 
the words of Mr. George Ravriinson. it “surpassed 
irt size and splendor all earlier edifices, and was 
never excelled in any respect, except by one of later 
building. The palace of Asshurbampal, built on 
the same platform by the grandson of Sennacherib, 
was J ]t be allowed, more exquisite in its oma^ 
mentation; but even this edifice did not equal 
the great work of Sennacherib in the number of Its 
apartments, or the grandeur of its dimensions." It 
covered an area of eight acres, and is thought to 
contain no less than seventy or eighty rooms. Of 
these the principal ones—the state apartments— 
were, as usual, lined with sculptured slabs, repre¬ 
senting the irioht varied scenes of the monarch's life 
in war acid pence, abroad and at home. We can¬ 
not do better than accompany the few' illustrations 
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which limited space enables tia to present here, 
with a couple of descriptive pages from Mr, G. 
R^vlinson's always spirited and entertaining book : 

The mrm *lriktn£ duracLmstic of Sennacherib'!* ornamenT*. 
tiosi L ii? strung and EiLarltcd i l-J ihiu. . M oimLib* * rocks* ejh?*ij 
rends rivers kites, we re regularly portrayed, nn attempt being umde 
to tejmenl tlw locality, whatever Jt might be, tu tm thirdly a* the 
Ktlrt’i tkill and fcbe ebaraetef of tin material rtndcml p^ilbW . , , 
The ApecK1 at trees h dkllngiiiabed , , B . gardens, field* puada p 
tceds, ore carefully represented; wild animal b are Intmrfncfri, u 
«*£*» burn nntl anlEJapta; turds fly freiri tree tu- tree. or island over 
ikeir Itestt, feeding the ynimg who strclch up m them ■ rl-Jv disport 
th tiff lei Ires in the wakr*; iLHhernLcM ply their Lii.fi; in oilmen and 
agricultural iubtirera punue tluar atucatiouj the fnene is, as tr 
vs^re, pltenigraphed, wlibali Eli features.* 
fn the Same spirit ftf Fcailam Sc hn adherib tur artistic re|H 

["■ci-jCh lie i.m scenes uf u Gtunman place and c vepydav character.. Tiws 
traJkis of attendants who ibDjf Offer bio |-,*Imk with game and 
iomst for bin dinner, and cake* and frnEt fot hi 5 desert, appur m 
thz walk of the passages, Htactly as they walked through. hi* courts 
bearing the debcartcs in width he delighted. Elsewhere be pais 
ltd arc as ilv entire process uf camng ami transporting _i colossal 
hLdr, Emm the Aral removal of the hugesmuc in irs rough Hale from 
llte quarry in h* final elevation on a palate thujeuI ^ part af the 
great gat***? of a royal rrddfincc. We «et I he trackers <Jm|jpng 
Ibe rough block, supported un a luw fbst-bffittojnerl boat, a rung the 
Course of a river, disposed in ganp . . _ _ each gang haring; a li — 
tunic tf it* own which probably market! its iiaNou , under ta^k" 
JnaateFs armed willi slmcst whu urge uel the tabor with bluwa* , , . 


* P 4 =rFn F^ this BT.ii the artkts r way nf asserting their individualUr 

ami nli ;ll ting a link Amusement imt of a task which, after all, must 

have T^cn lerriEdvmuruLonnuji and cram p ing m the fciiagrnniiim, 
Irkink the cnuveulimkal Sateen ess hi tl sc treatment of the irnii.mo jMc 
figutts. Huw el-»e esptain ^uch frr-ikt and by p|. 3 ya an, fnt iiiHtimce, 
In a rfver carrying Corpse* m eu jjid borse^ tJi hetvjfy Jnaded 
bt'at^—a large fi*h avriilisjwing □ little .-nv, id wbkb ^itfy tht tail is 
risible, protrudI t>p fram the b|y one's tuouib i or a crab encircling a 
fish in Its deadly embrace ? 
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The whole u- nrmsi Itc represented, -n n j I &o i he- trn.L~k.E-ra arc nil 
there, Il> the tiuirthcr ol three bimdjcd . , + each lI-cLli*- Mlcd with a.\ 

ihlilHi C 4re IE lie were iii E the c.*snct Etui^e ■>! iiiLicty-LiLiic oLhcis. 
\VV then ofaerre flic block trarHEerreil to r.; ■ . mid cnivttl nlh> the 
f^ugh -ruabbnee of a lull. in wlikh r,.j m ii i=. ^Ull J oh .i mile hlrllge 
ami i nnvcyeLl aJ-mL' leve] land by i g» of latam i jiroiip.nl nraily 

bcfrjTTT. til tflE tool or the iiki>hml at flho-e tap It him re. |n? plaUdL 
The -LLinstructioii ol the mound .* liLiIhitjii ! l 1 rcpreyculttL Urkk- 
iiudLeni ore seen m iu liii^ tin brfcks at itt baise, while workmen 
trlth iMikera at fhdi l.urks, full u\ earth, brick, •iloi'.e or rulil■ -h 
toil up the liteiil—for the mound is afreaik hall tnbed—and cmpti 1 
their burdens oat upon the summit. |l£ce Fig. C-jJ The hull, 
fltil] Irrnj; on iti ifed^i?, Is then drawn up an tndtncd |»ln|r= to llie lop 
by four Bangs nf laborers* trt tliu prttctiH ■ ■' the monarch and hh 
attendant!. A Her b h i-a the c-jn-iriB l* Cwi pletc fb and the cihIossiih* 
Finvinp been rabtd into ilel tipuphl pwiiiTottp h i:<;-wveyecl along the 
norfaeL ■;>£ the platform to the exact *ile which it is tu occupy." 

It is worth noting that when Layard removed the 
bulin for shipment on the Tigris, they had to be 
transported to the river bank in very tnurh the game 
manner we see represen Led on the sculptures gangs 
of Arabs on voluntary service being substituted for 
the gangs of captive laborers- 


■ M lhe Five r 1 1 cat Arnnarcfcin/ 1 j£&f p VoL ll_,p, 486 uji ft. 
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mom)* 

i. For some reason or other the reign of this king 

has not yielded as abundant a flow of materials as 

those of his father and grandfather. 
t-i, - , , Awvrhaeden+ 

l here is only one long, I'onrintjotn-. in oen uau 

script] on of him, in two copies slightly 
differing From each other, and considerably injured, 
both stopping short of hts most important achieve- 
ment p the conquest of Egypt* One reason for a 
scarcity of documents, unusual for so late a period, 
may be that, of the three palaces which lie built, 
that at Babylon has not been discoverer! yet, that 
at kaluh was never quite finished, and was destroyed 
by a great Are which mined or destroyed the sculp¬ 
tures, while that at Nineveh is entombed in Jonahs 
Mound (Nebbi-YunusJv and could never property be 
explored on account of the sacredness of the place, 
and the objections of the Mussulman authorities to 
having it disturbed* 

2 , It is particularly unlucky that half the first col¬ 
umn of one of these irwertptions should have proved 
hopelessly defaced, for it is probable Elial it con- 
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talned an account of the murder of Sennacherib. 
h is evident* w here The line? become legible* that 
Esarhnddon is preparing to avenge his father i “I 
was wrathful a 3 ..1 lion and my sou] raged within me” 
—and he lifted up his hand to " the great god>. 



J36. — iflCt^TlLI or EBAIHADDujr AT .NAllfc-f;T.-KEJ»H- 

votting to “ assume the sovereignty of his fathers 
house.' ft appears that he was not at Nineveh at 
the lime* but somewhere in the western part of 
NaTrj* It was the month of Jantiniy; snowstorms 
were raging P and endangering his army in those wild 
passes' but he did not recede, nor even tarry to pre¬ 
pare for a winter campaign. He had “Jifted up his 
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hands " tu Lbc great gods with more than usual fervor 
□.rid inlemnitv, atid kid received a token. fcH Tluy 
accepted my prayer. In their gracious favor a mm- 
sage they Heist tu me : Go! fear not! We march ;tt 
thy side i We shall overthrow thine enemies/' 
And from the temple of Jus favorite gnddess, Mitar 
of Arbda, bad cosine special messages of like purport. 
These arc the so-called “addresses," which were re¬ 
corded on tablets, with the names of the priests nr 
priest esses whose lips delivered them* < )ne such tub- 
fet llii-= been prescrved ( and the text is in sufri c iu nt|y 
good condition to give a very favorable idea of this 
specimen of religious poetry, some passages of which 
are truly impressive. “ i am Jshtar of Arbda," the 
goddess : : made to say. 11 By thj side T go, fear 
nut* . . . Thine enemy, like the harvest gathering 
of the month Si van (May-Jutie), before thy feet 
descends to do battle. The Great Lady am I. 
r * * Thine enemy 1 cue off and 1 give to th* c, . _ . 
Fear not, O Esarhnddon ... I will ease thy 
3mart. . . . Respect as for thy mother thou hast 
caused lo be shown to me. Each of lie sixty great 
gods, my strong ones, with bis life wit! guide thee. 
Sin on thy right hand, Shamash on tJiy left. . . * 
Upon mankind trust not ; bend thine eyes upon me; 
trust to me; I am Ishtar of Arbda," * 

3* There was a meeting far away in the highlands 
of the Upper Euphrates (a part nf CaPPadOCIa), and 
a shower of arrows began the battle* Whether ft 


* Trfpnnlatfon n| Mr, Th G. Piddief, an Jl Htconk ci she S'aiV 
VeL XI 
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was carried on and ended in EsarHadrian':; victory 
or whether the fugitive prince \s army refused to fight 
ay a inst superior numbers, i^ not very dear. ,H The 
fear of the great gods my Lords overwhelmed them.** 
" 1 alitar* lady of war and battle, stood by my side. 
Their bows she shuttered, their line of battle, so 
closely ordered, she broke through, and in their army 
the cry' resounded, ' This one is our king ! T ,f Ac all 
events. Esarhaddon remained undisputed master of 
the field* and of the throne. There is nothing to 
she tv whether his iniquitous brothers perish ed* 
Centuries later there was a tradition m Armenia to 
1 he effect that their descendants had long been in 
possession of lands in that country, 

4 I he reign of Esarhaddon can certainly not be 
called either inglorious or uneven tfuL Hut til ere is 
a sameness about the exploits nf Assyrian kin^s 
and the places where they art performed which 
m ;ikes cite recital ob them tedious after awhile. 
Still, there is always a dramatic dement in the war. 
fare with Chaldea, and the irrepressible Qjt-YaJtiu 
family. It w r as a son of Mcrodach-Baladart who 
took tile lead iJsis time, laklng advantage of the 
disturbances which followed Sennacherib's sudden 
end, he had surprised the Assyrian g jvemor of Ur 
and seized on the city. Arid when ihc new king 
was firmly seated on his fathers throne, the Cital- 
de^ri maintained an unequivocally hostile attitude - 
° did n °t reverence to me, the gifts of a brother 
lie presented not, t-'< do homage he approached not. 
his am bass id or t © my presence he sent not, and 
concerning the peace of my kingdom he asked not." 
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All these wue grieve breaches i.f international 
etiquette, and, [rum a vassal, meant rank rebel] Jan. 
Jb Mi’s- evil deed.', with hi Nineveh, my capita J p I 
heard," continues the king, "and my heart groaned 
and iny liver was stricken down. My officers, the 
prefects of the borders of Iris country, J sent in haste 
against him: he p the rebel, heard of the march of 
my army and to EEam, like a fox, he fltti away 1 It 
h obscurely hinted that lie found there a violent 
end, that the gods whose covenant he had broken 
[.ik! afflict ion Lipon him ; that “ he trusted to Elam, 
but did not thereby save his life.” His brother,, 
NAPIID-WAItlJUli, in order inn t*« -hare his fate, 
hastened to Nineveh to tender his sub minion, and 
w;ts invested with the sovereignty of "the province 
of the jseo-cnast, the whole of it, ibe inheritance of 
liis brother/' against yearly tribute, which he made 
It a practice to bring to Nineveh him self, with the 
addition of valuable presents* 

5. Esarimddon then entered oil a line of j 10 1 icy 
the exact opposite of th at pursued by his father. 

] he sacrilegious vengeance taken by ihe latter on 
the holy city weighed heavily on his spirit* and he 
devoted hi nisei f io t lie task of healing and restora- 
tirjri. He began by conciliating the people of Bab- 
>'lon and Borsip p and wiili Ehat view gave ificm back 
certain lands that had been taken from them. Then 
he went Ed work to rebuild Babylon itself and all 
its desecrated temples. In his account of this great 
undertaking, in which he calls him^dla 4,1 worshipper 
of Nebo and Martiuk/'and refrains from calling on 
any yf the more distinctively Assyrian gods, lie shows 
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delicacy of feeling in the way in which he 
avoids casting a reflection, on his fathers memory, 
J hu catastrophe which had overtaken Babylon he 
attribute* to a special' judgment of the god Marduk, 
hut even that id vaguely and cj«]ahc mrtrIv r worded. 

Une before him, he says (alluding to Su2iib t see 
F 1, } l 7 0 under Llic reign of ;l former king ’‘(Sen Slack- 
trih !- meant, but nut rumedi, - had bid hand?: on 
the great tuiiple oJ Marduk in Babylon* and given 
avv:iy .dj his treasures a> the price of a bargain. 
Thi- angered the lord of the gods, Marduk; he forth 
ndth determined to visit the land with chastisement, 
and destroy its Inhabitants^ All that followed is 
then described .is the direct act oi the god : it is he 
who flooded the city with tile waters of the Arakhtu, 
m Iio made it even with the ground, who demolished 
its temples so that the gods and goddesses flew up 
inly hea v en—and so 5 e n 11 nc he rib, it Is implied f fo r 
his name Is not once mentioned)* is cleared of all 
blame, having been but the instrument of a divine 
judgment. in tile same manner Esarh addon an¬ 
nounces himself a> the chosen in strum ent of the god, 
who if selects him from rile midst of his brother? ” to 
restore the city and its sanctuaries. His affection for 
the great capital which he had, so to speak, raised 
Irani the dead, was very great, and he made it his 
favorite residence. He never, to the end of his life, 
had to contend with rebellion fn this quarter. 

6, We may pass ipver those among Esarhaddon^ 
nine recorded campaigns which had no further ob¬ 
ject than securing the frontiers from inroads and re¬ 
bellions and which were most probably not com- 
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rnandcd by himself. An cxceptiun must be madi 
in favor of an expedition into "distant Media," 
where he affirms having penetrated further than any 
of [lickings before him, even to Hifcni. "where the 
mountains of alabaster arc," and where be captured 
several refractory " chiefs of cities/ 1 forgave and re¬ 
instated some others, while three more, chiefs of 
"cities of Media whose position is remote/' brought 
him to Nineveh an offering of choicest horses. An¬ 
other incident of a frontier war which should not 
pass unnoticed is the repulse and defeat of " TiL'SH- 
I’a tiik GlMIJtRAt, a roving warrior whose own coun¬ 
try was remote," He and his army were '* destroyed 
by the sword " in a region which has not been iden¬ 
tified, but undoubtedly jay north of Cilicia, in the 
N.n"ri highlands, in the later province of Cappadocia. 

“ Gimirral ,r is the Assyrian name of the nomadic 
people usually called CIMMERIANS, who, like the 
Modes, belonged to a different race from any of the 
nations we have hitherto encountered. As this is 
the race to which we ourselves belong- and as, at the 
epoch of history we are now reaching, it is rapidly 
coming to the front, it will soon be necessary to in 
lerrupt the narrative and devote a chapter to its 
migrations and progress. 

7, With Elam, lisarhaddon's relations appear to 
have been peaceable throughout. Not so with 
Arabia, lie gives a very remarkable account of an 
expedition into an Arabian region—JlAZU, of which 
the name has not yet been identified, but which 
must have lain beyond a wide belt of desert. Some 
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scholars think it was Yemen. lie describe? the way 
as lying ill rough an arid waste, M a land of thirst/' 
fill] of loose stones, where snakes and scorpion h 
covered the ground like grasshoppers ; then through 
high, barren mountains— a d c scription which Forcibh 
recalls n Hie great and terrible wild erne -s M of Den 
t era no my. viii. 15, Jl wherein were fiery serpents and 
^corpiuns. and thirsty ground where was no water/' 
There is no reason to doubt Esafluiddon's state, 
mcut , that no king had entered this region before 
him* Eight Arabian sovereigns were slain in this 
campaign, two uf them women, their wealth and 
their gods carried away* One of the surviving 
chieftains. LaIliE, who had at first fled before thi 
invaders, having heard of the capture of " his gods/' 
performed the extraordinary'feat of following the 
Assyrian king all the way to Nineveh, to try and 
recover them, as the price of Ids submission. Esar- 
h add on. whose disposition inclined to leniency* 
"showed him compassion and spoke to him of 
brotherh nod/ 4 He restored to him "* his gods 

which had been carried off," having previously, 
however, ordered an inscription to be engraved on 
them, recording their capture and +l t]ic might of 
Asshur his lord." Nnt content with this favor, the 
king invented him with the sovereignty of the entire 
province of Kshh, which lie had just conquered, de¬ 
manding from him of c nurse allegiance and tribute, 

1 his was not die only case of captive 111 gods " being 
restored to their owners On another occasion of 
the same kind, the king mentions having caused 
14 their injuries to be repaired," before engraving on 
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theiB Ilk own name and “ the might of Amhnr his 
lord/ 4 

8 . Tor over twenty years the West had not been 
visited by Assyrian armies, not since Sennacherib’s 
disastrous retreat. As the royal inscriptions never 
mention any country unless k is the scene of an 
Assyrian expedition, ive do not know what was go¬ 
ing on during this long interval of peace in the 
lands of Kliatti and the sea-coast. They were prnb. 
ably gathering strength fora new rising. It broke 
out m i'Jitnnrdan Sidon. which appears to have 
got rid of the king set over it by Sennacherib, 
and to have begun operations in advance of all its 
neighbors, supported only by some mountain tribes 
of Lebanon, ff others were going to join the insur¬ 
rection. they had no time to do so, for Exirfiaddon 
was beforehand with l hem. He invested the offend- 
Jng city bifare any help coufd reach it, “rooted up 
its citadel and dwellings and flung them into the 
sea, then built a rciv city, which he named “ city 
of Esarhaddon.' The rebel king, ivho had fled to 
some island,—name not given—ho f* caught like a 
fish from out of the sea and cut off his head;" 
the same treatment was inflicted on the Lebanon 
chieftain, who was taken " from out of t he moun¬ 
tains, tike a bird.” and both heads were sent to Nirt- 
cveh with the prisoners ami spoil, 

9* After returning to Assyria, Esarhaddon con 
voked tile “kings of Khatti and of the nations be 
yond the sea." They came to Nineveh, twenty.two 
in number, ten from the island of Cyprus and twelve 
from the principal Syrian states—the latter proha- 
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bly glad at heart that they had had no opportunity 
af committing themselves. The list is headed by 
Baal, king of lyre, and Muna^seh, king of Jmlah i the 
son of Hczckiahk Then come tile kings of Edom, 
nf Moabk of Gaza, of A seal on „ of Gr-bai. of Anwf, 
of Ammon, of Ashdbd, and two more i unidentified); 
''altogether twenty-two kings of Khatti and the 
sca-CG&st, and the islands, and I pa—ed (hem in re¬ 
vs t tv before me." They lad not, mT course, come 
empty-handed. Esafhaddon wai then budding, and 
their gifts—whether voluntary or demanded! from 
them—were appropriate to the occasion. They 
cofiliated of “ gn at beams and rafters of ebony + cedar 
and cypress.*' from Lebanon and other mountains, 
slabs of alabaster and other stones, which ** from 
the mountain quarries, the place of their origin, 
for the adornment of the p-dace* with labor and 
difficulty unlo Nineveh they brought along with 
them/' 

10. The palace thus endowed is that which the 
mound of Nebbi Vunus still encloses* unexplored. 
It is to be hoped that it may some day be laid 
open, for its furnishings and appointments must 
have been of the most costly magnificence, judging 
from, the detailed description giv en on one of Esar- 
hidden's cylinders. The feast of inauguration, 
too, was celebrated with great pomp and lavish- 
ness. 

" Aofcur, ]Jihtir rf Niiwvcli,and Ulf £<idn Aliyra l feasted 
within it; victims. precfnui and r>ca<llifal, I iOlcrlEcirf Iref-nrc iftew* 
and I au^cil them to fctrJf’c tiry £jfas, Tin: Assembly of my 

kihgiiani, Ihc ubheft, And live Jhtojflc of lEic Uiid, ktl *if ibcoi, accnrd- 
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[nfi lo Hw 11ibes and cilif’.. cm lufcy Rcate J ^altd frith in it, anti I 
made the oiiupuij joyJuh ’With EJncwiDC of grafiei I fufinihed 
liinLr table* and I Let inartiit! music resound amnPis tb«IL a '* 

ir, We do not know the immediate occasion of 
Esarhaddon s expedition into Egypt l hE^ unth cam¬ 
paign j a for the cylinders slop just idion of it, and 
we have nothing but fragments for the lust yeara of 
this kings reign* With the help of these, however, 
and b) the light of former precedents, it iy nut im¬ 
possible io give a very probable guess at the course 
of events* It was, beyond a doubt, the old story; 
the Syrian princes looking to Egypt for hdp. In¬ 
deed. one fragment expressly states that “ Baa! p 
king of Tyre, putting his trust in T.irku {I ah ark ;i), 
king r.f Kush, threw off tile yoke uf Assyria, Now 
this same ilaa! of Tyre heads the list of vassal kings 
who paid their court at Nineveh. So he can have 
lost no time after his return bonus. He would 
scarcely risk the venture alone* and there U In the 
Bible books a Element which makes it probable 
that the king »f Judah for one, at all events, either 
actually joined him or was reach' to do so, One of 
the Hebrew historians i Second Chronicles, xxxiiU 
tells that ,b the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyria 1+ took Manassuh out of hi$ cap!tab 4 * bound 
him with fetters and carried bim to Babylon/ 1 but 
adds that he was soon pardoned and sent back to 
Jerusalem* This statement tallies very well with 
what we know of Esarhaddoti as a king, who dwelt 
much ill Babylon, and who. unlike his predecessors 


* t nflijai ihn (4 H- F. TiHvt, in +l ticir- rds ctf I he 1*4*1/' Vo), LIL. 
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was averse to cruelly am! much given to acts r-f 
grace* The restoration of Manassclv who, we may 
be sure* diU not spare protestation:? cd repentance 
and promises for the future, may have taken place 
after the Egyptian war was victoriously ended* as 
he ivoulJ h not u nnatu rally t be detained as hostage 
in Babylon while it lasted.* 

j The king of j Liddh was probably included 
among “the alllea/' when we are told nm another 
fragment) Eliafc Esarhdddon -ent out his host 
“against Tartu, king of Kush, against llie men of 
Egypt and against the allies of Tyre/* Tahaika. it 
is said* fled. But Tyre, as once before., under Shah 
mancscr and S argon. held out a long time, being in- 
accessible on its island rock, Esarhaddon, who was 
now marching down the coast, left a body of troops 
to reduce ft by famine and thirst* The city did not 
surrender until tlie war had been decided against 
Taharha. “ 118 king, IT L wa* pardoned and al¬ 
lowed. to retain possession of his throne* and we find 
both him and Maiiassdl of Judah again at the head 
of a list of vassal kings under A suburban i pai¬ 
rs. The march from Rap fun into Egypt was moat 
wearisome* and could scarcely have been accom¬ 
plished but for a contingent of camels and supplies 
of water in skins, which were furnished by a great 
Bedouin sheikh. Details about the war itself are 
unfortunately wanting, but the results are known. 

* PjufcsMjr E. SchractcT thlfilu l-hai shLa iwcicfrnE httpprMrt fullj 

ittTnl^fiix n are Iiltr, in tbc rrlftn EHflrlmdrton's snn. Asstlmrba- 
n l|i.ik A* tfspmich is fczlrt M h**? r l fifty J** n + "^uM 
be no dixonrji p^tea I LupouLbltitr in iJsl wj/j 
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Tali arid retired southward? into his own native 
kingdom of Ktihh + Memphis the capital of Lower 
Egypt. was taken and sacked, Tahurka^ family cap- 
tured, and the Assyrian rule established over the 
land, it is probable that this, as it would seem, 
rather easy victory, was in great part brought 
ahemt by dissensions among tike Egyptians* The 
local dynasties of the numerous principalities, which 
had been shorn of their independence and subjected 
to a bnii central authority by Shubnka* the founder 
pf the Ethiopian dynasty (see p. 24:), would hardly 
miss such an opportunity of reasserting themselves. 
This is the state of things depicted by the prophet 
Isaiah, whose profound knowledge of contemporary 
politics made him foresee the doom of Egypt* weak 
and divided against itself: 

"And t win ilfr up the ^rfftlanl ngnin^t Mir Egyptian*! and they 
sEliH fiflhl cVtn un* MpiInU his brother. and (¥Cfy <jhe against bk 
nsigtiWl city cisy and kingiEmii aKiirimi kingdiant . . . Tbfi 

counsel nf Mircwi^^t coaiueltimi (if Pharaoh ha* Ixwffl* UiuLasla * - r . 
tlicv have ca,Hi^t[ Egypt tu ^naairav that art iki« corner-stone of her 
tnbea, . *. , as a driinUea man E'aE£crcfh/* (IjuLih, sit] 

Thus it came to pass that Esarbaddon left Egypt 
divided among twenty petty nilcre, native princes, 
with the exception of a very few Assyrians* who 
tverc probably set In the places of such as had been 
Ituv to T.iharka and lus now ruined fortunes- One 
NgcHO* hereditary prince of Sljs tan important but 
comparatively new city on the left arm nf the Nile), 
he set over the rest* having first ordered him to give 
his son an Assyrian name, and to change in like 
manner that of his capital. So when Esarhaddon, on 
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hts way home, had a stele *4 himself cut In a rock 
of the Pheenkian coasts at the mouth of the river 
nocalled Nahr-cJ-keJb (see ill. Ko. 66j r side hy hide 
with that of his father, he could with literal [ruth 
assume the new and peculiar title which heads the 
long inscription on that monument: “King of the 
kings of Mumr (Egypt)*” On that same rock, six 
hundred years before. Ramses Il. r the victor of Ka- 
dtsh (see p r 30). had had Ais cffig} + carved out r lo¬ 
go tiler with several more sculptures* to com mem o- 
rate his triumphs in his wad against tile E-fittftcs. 
When, therefore, the Assyrian conquerors joined 
their stcJes to those of the older Egyptian conqueror, 
Lt was with the distinct intention of Inn inhaling 
Egypt by contrasting her former glory with her pres¬ 
ent low state. And then- they are to this day, 
peaceably together, and the distance between them 
is as though it were not; the six centuries that di¬ 
vide them have melted into the ha ty background of 
time, the murmuring waves of which beat drowsily 
around their mighty memories,—as those of the 
bluest of sear, against the rock from which they si¬ 
lently preach of greatness departed* of rivalries 
Jlushed, fierce passions quenched in the coo! shadow 
of Death, w hich mellows all glare, and scathes all 
turmoil into glorified dreams of the past,, 

14. Amon-jj Assyrian rulers. Esarh addon undoubt¬ 
edly l^ h as has been unanimously ad mi t ted p by far 
“the noblest and most gracious figure/*H is end- 
too, has a certain romantic charm. He voluntarily 


m Ed. Meyer, N Ceicklchtc d« AlterthmiW* VaI. p. 4/4. 
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hid down die burden of royally and abdicated in 
favor of hi? sim, A^IiurhanipuI. ft Wife min to 
look fur motives and explanations in Assyrian an¬ 
nals; they give die hare facts* It is thought, 1 iow- 
cver; that the kings health was inn paired, and shat 
he did not fed equal to face the difficult and troub¬ 
lous times which were coming on. for already la- 
harka was rallying from the defeat he hud suffered 
only four year* before: the princes whn had fallen 
off from him had found that they had not gained 
much by exchanging his supremacy again -t the As¬ 
syrian rule, and a formidable coalition was preparing 
iq re-open in-si iliti’es. which would call for speedy 
and vigorous action. It was natural that the wc-n y 
king, with the presentiment on him of Ms approach* 
mg end, should resign the task into the hands of his 
young snd active -ant, who, moreover, seems to have 
been associated for sometime vrfth the cafes and 
duties of power. He solemnly and publicly re¬ 
signed to him the royalty of Assyria. We know, 
from the annals oi Asshurbaiupaf, the very date of 
the event. On the !2th day of April, £ 6 $ RC—a 
lucky day.—“he assembled the peopb of Asshur, 
great and smalt and from the shores of the Upper 
and Lower Seas (the M cditemncpin and the Per¬ 
sian GuJh." for rile consecration of his son's royally, 
to whom the oath of allegiance was sworn before 
the great gods. From this moment A ^ 3 i urban Spa I 
,J ruled the kingdom of -A.^bur/* and “entered, with 
joy and shouting," into the royal palace of Sennach¬ 
erib ** ill which his father, Esarhaddoii, was born, and 
had grown to man's estate > , . . where he had 
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reigned, and whence tie hail extended hh dominion 
over :l1] the kings rind increased the number of hi^ 
subjects at rise cost of foreign nations/" 

15. Esarhaddon reserved to himself tlte royalty 
of Babylon, whither he retired, bsir even that only 
nominally, for he appointed ns viceroy a younger 
son of his SHAMAS-H-SHUMUKIN. There is a letter 
to him from A^sharbanlpal. wherein the young ki ng 
entitles, himself ib king of A-S-shur/" arid addresses 
his father ns 41 king of Kar-Dunyasli,. of Sliumir and 
Acvad." EsarluIldoJi died at Babylon within the 
year after his abdication. 





XL 

THE GATHERING of THE STORM.—THE LAST COilEH 
AMONG TEH- GREAT RACEiw* 

1* If we pause to think of ft. we shall be sur¬ 
prised to find wli.it a very small patch of our earth 
has hitherto engrossed ns. Wt have, indeed, had 
side-glimpses of Egypt Arid even Arabia, and the 
Phoenicians drew our eyes for a moment towards 
the far west of Europe. But. on the whole. we 
have, In reality, for nearly two volumes, been cir¬ 
cling round and round within a truncated triangle 
of land, bounded on three sides by mountain ranges, 
—those of Lebanon p Naiii and Zagros*—and on the 
fourth by an imaginary line drawn across the des¬ 
ert from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean ; 
and the merest glance at a map of the world will 
sllow us what an impencep t ib]e partidc of the east¬ 
ern hemisphere that makes. And of the four 
great races which count in the history of mankind, 
as being so-called 11 cu I tu re-raccs, M only three have 
appeared us prominent actors on tfiL5 limited but 
most momentous area ; the Turanian, the Hamitic 
and the Semitic* Of these we have seen the former 


# This chaptEf ihuuld be iolfrivn^l hj iUp r^n tbs ftectind map, 
M Navigation* ul ihc I'tni - 11irian>, iT *tc.„w it *dlt be read tu *ciy bilk 
puipuH, 
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consistently supplanted* if not obliterated, by titer 
two later and more gifted sister raceSi and among 
these again the Semitic race steadily gaining pro 
eminence. We have now reached th> time when 
the fourth, the Jast comer among the great races, 
advances rapidly \o the front,—the race which is 
hence forth tn lead in the world : which even now 
maintains its rule, nay, spreads it each day more 
w-dely acid plant-. it more finllly over all the earth ; 
the race tn which the people of this continent be¬ 
long, as inheritors of the blood and culture oi classi¬ 
cal antiquity and of all the nations of Europe, 

2, This is the race, several members of which are 
mentioned in Chapter X. of Genesis ;a 5. as chil¬ 
dren of J a phew With some of these we have 
become slightly acquainted 111 the course of the 
preceding pages: VaVaN, Li.I^1Ia 3I, tcm'IM* all 
I j r. l 11 c lies u [ t he G re e k fa ill 1 E 1 of p copies: 3 A Ft's N ISM 
in the West, Find, in the opposite direct ion* MaUaI 
(the Mki>i:s). and, quite lately* G DM ETC 'the Gl Ml fc* 
UAL of the inserqn frirta* the Cl MMi:kL\Ns of the 
classiesK (See p* But the members the 

Japhetic family known to the biblical Hebrews 
were only a very few offshoots of that most prolific 
stock, of which, moreover, we must seek Lite orig¬ 
inal seat in a more re mo Lely eastern segion than 
any they Kind any knowledge of.—that vast and im¬ 
perfectly explored pp Table-land of Central Asta P M 
which is more and more generally thought to have 
been the comm-.11 cradle of mankind-* 


9 Kee^KUaFi uf CLtiEdra,*' p- i$6% 
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5, There is every reason In believe that, when the 
first great dispersion took place (ill lhe course of 
how many centuries -who shall hay ?). a large divis¬ 
ion lingered behind in the old homesteads for ages, 
thereby developing a very distinctive type, both 
physical and moral, and a language more varied, 
more flexible, mure capable of perfectionmont than 
any of the others—the language which became the 
parent tongue of all the European language, ancient 
and modern, and of some t >denial ones. In that 
tongue, when these loiterers at length obeyed the 
common law and began to move and disperse in their 
turn m quest of novelty and adventure, they called 
themselves AliVvS, dr., “the noble." "the vener¬ 
able,’ 1 doubtless asserting thereby lheir own <up.;ri- 
nrity over the native tribes or peoples which they 
found wherever they pushed their way, and which 
[hey invariably suhjug.it. d or destroyed, and. in alt 
eases, looked upon with I he utmost contempt. Fur 
ibis reason, this entile div isinn of mankind—the 
fourth great race, with all the nations into which it 
divided and subdivided in the course of time— has 
been called the AHVAR v n f-- Thi*, fit least, is one 
of the names iindcr which it is mo-L generally 
known. There is another, which took its origin in 
the manner of the division of the race, 

4, For while one portion restricted their wander¬ 
ings within the limits of their own continent, Asia, 
the other, at long intervals but in huge instalments, 
poured into Europe, mainly through the wide gap 
of fiat steppe-land that stretches between tin; south¬ 
ern dutspurs of the Oural Mountains .md the Cis 
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pLm Sea —.1 gap which may be said rather to unite 
the two continents tEfctt to separate: them, it is so 
Invitingly accessible. The only obstacle which it 
opposed to migniting crowds was the Oural River, 
aiid rivers are never much of a harder; where a 
ridge of mountains will arrest a migration for a hun¬ 
dred year-,, a river will not do so for a month, All 
the nation* of Europe could trace their origin to these 
migrations if there were a sufficiency of monuments. 
As tn the Astatic portion of the race, an important, 
—in some respects the most important,— branch of 
it, descended into the great peninsula of India ; not p 
of course, across the wide and utterly impassable bolt 
of the- Himalaya, the highest mountain range in the 
world, but through that break between 1 lie western 
end of the Himalaya and the chain of the Hindu- 
Kush, through which the river Indus forces its way 
by an abrupt bend, For this reason, the x^siatic 
and European branches of the Aryan race have 
been comprised under the double name of THE 
IxdcvEi■ ROPEAK Race, which felicitously recalls 
their original unity, while indicating their present 
divergence. German scholars at one time introduced 
the fashion of calling the race lN'[n uG Fit MANIC, 
pointedly ignoring all oilier European nations with 
a superciliousness somewhat savoring of arrogance. 
But the scientific world in general very properly 
ignored this bit of misplaced patriotism, and adopted 
the other far more correct and comprehensive name. 
As to the biblical one—Japhetic Race—-it has been 
discarded altogether, as insufficient- 

5. The Indo-European race entered the historical 
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stage of the world under very auspicious conditions. 
Sol only were they the inheritors of all that had 
already been done by others in the way of culture, 
but they brought, fully developed, to their task of 
continuing the great work; the two great character 
is tics which stamp the race as the noblest and most 
perfect variety of tin human species, and by which 
they were to make the world their mvn « the fac¬ 
ility of enduring and adapting themselves to any 
condition* of life, and—highest gift of all—the fac¬ 
ulty of indefinite improvement, unlimited achieve¬ 
ment in any line of knowledge, thought, art or ac- 
tioti to which they might be led to apply them* 
selves. 

fi. The great Asiatic half of the Aryan race came 
jt) time to split itself into two distinct port tuns. One, 
as already mentioned, descended into India and 
stayed there. The other, wandering to the south¬ 
west of the primeval home, and after crossing sun¬ 
dry mountain ridges, spread over the vast region 
comprising the modem countries of Karol ! and 
Afghanistan and the eastern half of modem Per¬ 
sia. This region was* in classical antiquity* broken 
up into many not particularly well known countries 
with strange, unfamiliar names. Of these. Bac- 
TRIA is perhaps 'the most clearly defined ; but by 
far the greater part of this remote territory went 
under the vague but significant name of A RIAN a, 
r, jT .i territory occupied hy Aryan peoples. Or per¬ 
haps, more properly* H tribes " ; for all this region* 
unlike Hactrfa, which if a pleasant land of moun¬ 
tains and valleys* not ill provided with water, com- 
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posed of grassy steppes aJturnatmg with sandy 
wastes where riverv after a brief course through 
some oasb, run dry or soak into the sand, so that 
migrrUitig crowds, as they traversed it in their west¬ 
ward course* remained nomads of necessity* finding 
no inducement to settle down to farming. But as 
they moved still further westward and reached the 
outposts of the Zagros and the mountains r.f Elam, 
they did find such inducement, amply, since those 
rich and fertile slopes and valleys and the adjoining 
highlands had long been occupied by ancient peo¬ 
ples of an earlier race ; so that they found cities and 
well cultivated lands to take possession of T and a 
native population ready to their hand, to be re¬ 
duced to subjection and subserviency* 

7 , The name p AHrtna" became corrupted into 
Era??, or IRAN,” and this has been, and still h, the 
designation under which comes the entire family 
oF Aryan peoples that have dispersed over this par¬ 
ticular portion of Asia. In their wanderings over 
the face of the Eraniari -steppes and deserts they 
continually encountered tribes of Turanian nomads, 
who, being the older m possession* naturally treated 
them as intruders. They were, moreover* enemn 
passed nn the north and north-cast by no mixed 
herds of the same race—the FUUCOVIL-N of mod¬ 
ern Tt'RKESTAN'- Thus the most deep-rooted has- 
t LI it y, the most inextinguishable hatred, was estab¬ 
lished between the fw r n raves* and has endured, Lin- 
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mitfgatcdL from prehistoric times through di the 
lung line of ages. ** Emn and Tuitui " are to this 
day opposite terms in geography, ethnology and 
Asiatic politics, and the strife- of Erati and Turin, 
as it has ever been the substance of those peoples' 
life; has been at! along the one theme of their na¬ 
tional tradition.?, poetry and epos. 

8 > The first among Eranian nations to eotne for¬ 
ward and will renown and power wore the Mcdcs, 
called l+ Madal M in chapter ten of Genesis as well 
as on the Assyrian monuments. It is Impossible to 
guess how long it took them to wander from Eastern 
Eran to the foot of the Zagros. Towards the mid 
die of the ninth century U.C. they must already have 
been in possession of many of its valleys and outer 
slopes, for it wiw about that time that they fitst 
came in collision with Assyrian forces, and we find 
their name in the inscriptions of Raman-rurari III. 
i Sec p> 194,) After that wr can see them gathering 
power and importance, as shown by the fact that 
they are mentioned more and more frequently in 
later re ig n a, u nt LI ex p in I i t in ns agai n 7 i 51 ede s. fi rst in 
the fastnesses and highlands of the Zagros* then far 
beyond th.lt: barrier, eve 11 into the Eraninn deserts, 
become one of the chief preoccupations of Assyrian 
king^. They speak of three kinds of Medes: the 
“strung"* or "powerful Modes, probably She war¬ 
like tribes that hud gained a permanent stand ill tile 
fastnesses of the Zagros ; the distant Medes."* or 
iJ Medes of the Rising Sun," with dtie^und settle¬ 
ments scattered along the southern slopes of the 
Elburz Mountains, and further east; and the " So- 
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mad it ftlcdta/' apparently rovers of the Emu Lin 
steppes. These latter are ingeniously called Li Jfa- 
dai Aribi " ("Arab Modes”), ta indicate that their 
mode of lifer wasjdimlar to that of the Arabs. It h 
the boast of later kings, from Tiglath-Pilcser II, 
downward, that they subdued the "distant Medes 
of the Rising Sun," and that their rule extended 
eastward to Mount BiknL Unfortunately it is not 
very dear as yet where exact ly in the East these 
mountains, said to be rich in marble or alabaster, 
are to be looked for, 

y. 1 f tb ese i n d i cation s were not su fTi ci e n t E o sh ow 
that, even a.4 late a* E&arhnddons reign, the Medes 
did not yet form a united and compact nation, the 
fact is fully proved by the absence of national gov¬ 
ernment among them. Lavish as all ancient records 
are with the title of "king," which is awarded to 
every petty chieftain* we never hear of Median 
<fc kingdoms " or “ J kings/' but only of ,b towns " and 
M heada" or ■* chiefs of towns,"* and that points to a 
very loose social Constitution, and .1 form of gov¬ 
ernment tfic most primitive of all after the patri¬ 
archal. It is what may be called the ,+ clan-stage *' 
of society. They even fought in dans, spearmen, 
archers, and cavalry ' A all mingled in one mass and 
confused together/' as they were brought into ihe 
licld by each clan chief, instead of being divided into 
distinct bodies a id companies as regularly organized 
armies are. This detail we owe to Herodotus, the 
Greek traveller and historian, whn also informs us, 
in perfect accordance with what we gather from the 
Assyrian moMunicntSp that the Medes in ancient 
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times b< dwelt in mattered villages* without any cen¬ 
tral authority/’ 

la. It is probable that they intrenched tiletnselves 
first mi the very rugged mountain land between the 
head ridge of the ZagnjS'—now held by robber tribes 
□f Kurds -and the Caspian Sea. then descended and 
spread gradually to the south-east* occupying the 
different countries and smalt kingdoms as the As¬ 
syrians vacated them alter plundering and devastat¬ 
ing them, and choosing the times when they were 
left prostrate, impoverished and incapable of effi¬ 
cient resistance. Tims, some principalities were 
formed which became the nucleus of the future 
kingdom. Otic of the earliest was that kingdom of 
El I ip, which* under the old king Dalta, had so long 
been Joy at lo S argon, (See p. 365.) When Media 
bad become a united and powerful state, ats capital, 
Eubataxa, or AiJhATANA (modern HaMaDaN), was 
situated in the midst of that very district* which 
was called by the classics Media Proper, or Great 
Media. 

11. It is evident that they must everywhere have 
found ancient populations, with set customs and in¬ 
stitutions of their own. These populations were 
mostly of Turanian stock, very likely mixed with 
ITimj't ic; or even (as probably in Elam) wit El Semitic 
dements. Aryan* never were much inclined to 
mix with other races: so the newcomer* formed a 
haughty governing aristocracy among the people 
whom they subjected to their rule. The distinction 
wa.* further kept up by the two greatest dividers 
of men* next to race : difference of language and 
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diffcrenct oT religion* Still it wa* hardly to be ex¬ 
pect .til that the conquerors should not be influenced 
at aEE by contact with nations who were far from be¬ 
ing in a state of barbarism, whose culture, indeed, 
being old and established* was, so far, superior to that 
of thcifconqutroi'Sj who w r erc only just coming out 
of the nomadic stage. So, when the Medcs have 
become one nation and one state* it he name includ¬ 
ing aifi the various alien elements either assimilated 
or reduced to subjection by them'), we shah find 
them a very mixed people* and their religion cs* 
pcciallv* in its final form, a most remarkable product 
of the fusion between older forms of worship of 
entirety different, nay p opposite types. Out ill esc 
subjects can be properly and fully treated only rn 
another volume, which will be principally devoted 
to the ancient li ran inn race. In tEiis place we have 
to do with the Medcs in so far only as they form one 
of the heaviest clouds in the storm that Is fast gath¬ 
ering over the too-exalted head of Asshur. just 
one moment longer, however, we may pause, to note 
how unlike the real facts are to the string of fan¬ 
tastic inventions that have been worked into a na¬ 
tional mythical legend in the fabulous stuiy of Scm- 
immis. (See pp. syboccu There we see a Median 
empire flourishing acid conquered by the Assyrian 
fttuus over years Eu L r. r about 1500 years 
ahead of the time when Medes are heard of first as 
an insignificant barbarous tribe* and some 400 years 
before Assyria appears at all as a separate country. 
But then the Greeks got the story from Median 
sources, and the Medes* who had succeeded the 
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Assyi Ians as masters in Asia, may have liked, from 
national vanity, to exaggerate the duration ami 
con sequent importance of the empire they had 
conquered, ami also to represent their conquest m 
the Light of reprisals for one they had suffered m 
ancient times at the hands of the now annihilated 

r 'Y! Hut if the Medes, together with the Chal¬ 
deans. alone reaped the fruit of the general revolt 
which was now soon to encompass Asshur. s:em- 
im-ly at the height of his glory, the catastrophe was 
by n . means due to these two agents alone. The 
combined efforts of West, South and East would 
still long have continued unavailing to lay the giant 
prostrate, even though, ill the words of a modern 
writer, " his civil victories were slowly bleeding 
him to death.” In the storm that was steadily 
gathering, there was. far away in the North, a cloud 
hitherto unregarded, which kept growing, darkening 
nearing, until, joining with the others, it overspread 
the shy, and thundered forth Asshurs doom. In 
countries far beyond the ken of the small fraction 
of the world whose fortunes have hitherto occupied 
U5 —the immense open region north of the BLilL: 
Sea. now known as Southern Russia—events had 
been going on for years— probably hundreds of 
yC[irs,—which p obscure htv\ confu-*: 1 -i.-* the knows- 
edge of them was forever to remain, were, in the 
fulness of lime, to give the decisive push to the 
scales in which more than that small world s des 
tinici liung ansiously balanced. I'rom the myste¬ 
rious depths of Central Asia, Aryan hosts kept go- 
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toith at bitervmts, drawn in I he same fateful di¬ 
rection, crossing great rivers, skirting the north of 
the Caspian, and pouring through the gap between 
t hat and the Gural Mountains—a gap winch must 
have been less wide than iE is now. in proportion as 
(lie Caspian Sea was more extensive* The plains of 
Russia are seemingly boundless. \o barriers there 
but rivers, very many and wide, the noblest in the 
world next to the mighty streams of the American 
continent- f here natiuii after nation could expand, 
dispense, roam, or settle at will. Truly, if Cent rid 
Asra were tile cradle of the human race, here wan 
that of modern Europe, for there is not one of the 
nations which now people it whose ancestors did 
not at some time halt or wander in some part of 
Russia in their westward progress. The ancestors 
of the Creeks and Italians had passed long ago* for 
at tlie time which we have reached— EsarhaddoiTs 
d&athpdGS IU.— Greece was a prosperous and aJ- 
ready highly cultured land, and Rome bersdl was 
nearly a hundred years old. So that the Aryan rate 
was flourishing and bravely working out ihe promise 
of its brilliant destiny in the south of Europe, when 
it was scarcely beginning to push Its way to the 
front iri Western Asia. 

13. T!:e ^uutli of Russia* by its extraordinary fer¬ 
tility, has always been unusually attractive, cither to 
the nomad who wanted pasture* or to the farmer who 
wanted crops. It was, Indeed, just the land to tempt 
the nom id into settling and farming* and its ancient 
populations long Jived in ft stage of culture partak¬ 
ing of both modes of life. Tile Greeks knew them 
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vaguely Linder the general name of Cimmei-tans 
( more correctly KiumeEIaNs). Herodotus knows 
of certain *' Cimmerian cities, tp and tells that the 
straits which unite the A*off Sea to e 3 iu Black Sea 
were called " Cimmerian Bu-sphoma/ 1 To the 
Greeks this region was llh; extremes! north, situated 
at the uttermost bounds of the World, and the abs aid¬ 
es t stories wure current about if. Thus it was a 
vulgar belief that there [ay one of the entrance* to 
Lite lower world (the land of the dead), and that the 
suit never slurne there, whence the proverbial expres¬ 
sion: 41 Cimmerian darkness-" Educated* well-trav¬ 
elled men. of course, knew better, witness Herodo^ 
Lus p who, though he never got as far as the lands 
north of the Black Sea himself, took great pains to 
collect trustworthy information about it, : 

14, It appears that, at some time not specified, 
another large instalment of Eraman nomads, being 
pressed upon from behind by certain savage tribes 
east of the Caspian, look the usual mad, erased the 
Oiiiral River, the Ra (modern V^MiAjp the TiNAts 
(modem Don), and overran the vast plains long 
hdd by the Cimmerians, The Greeks called these 
hordes SCYTHS, or ScYTHIANS, the Asiatics Safe ri, 
or SAKI, both exceedingly v^guc and misleading 
denominations, since they denoted al/ the roving 
I j a rba n > u s pc 11 pi cs of L E1 v ex t re m e North a nd No rt h- 
east, many ol which, especially in the latter dirue- 


* About the CimUltflitlS and [heir kindred periplM, see rape- 
cblly Hie diaper 11 turner M In Fr. UncrifLiflt'fi “ Drives da Hlii- 
Iriltc'" fVnl, 11.. part id, ]-. a* fbf- 
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t Ei m. were undoubtedly Turanian, But the Scythi¬ 
ans that passed into Europe were as undoubtedly 
Aryan i of the Eranian branch. These late comers, 
coveting the undivided possession of the land* drove 
the Cimmerians steadily bvfnre them, and although 
a part of these seem to have intrenched themselves 
jji the peninsula now named CHIME A, by means of a 
w.iiJ across the narrow* isthmus (known to 11 erod- 
otus as “the Cimmerian Wall ,H ) 5 the mass of the 
people, after making a desperate stand on the banks 
of the river Tyras (modem Dniester) and suffer¬ 
ing a signs] and murderous d. I .eat, abandoned the 
now desert Band to the invaders and retreated fur¬ 
ther west, or rather to tbesouth-wcsL Having thus 
been forced to resume their wandering mode of life, 
they crossed the river ISTEU (modern DANUBE)* 
descended into the rugged land known iu the 
nndents as THRACE (now JilLGAklA and Rou- 
Mt.LiAj, already occupied by a settled population 
of the same stock as [hemselves, the wild and war¬ 
like nation of the Thracians, w hich never thoroughly 
mixed with the Greeks* nor assimilated their refine¬ 
ment of mind and manners. A large surplus of the 
dislodged Cimmerians overflowed* across the Bos¬ 
phorus. into A ski Minor, where they caused a com¬ 
motion not unliktr that raised in water by ibe fall 
of a stone. 

15- History begins, for Asia Minor, far later than 
for the Semitic river-land and the sea-coast of 
Canaan. Even the beginnings of the Greek colo¬ 
nies along the Ionian coast-land and the southern 
shore of the Black Sea are wrapt in the twilight 
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of myth and epic legend which, on tin- Euphrates, 
had made way for authentic monumental records as 
iiarfy as 2000 U.C M and H in some instances, much 
earlier still- Afi to the population, political divis¬ 
ion, and culture of the wonderfully favored land 
which goes by the general name of " Asia Minor. 11 
it is only lately that we have been enabled to f-irm 
a tolerably trust worthy, though still very vague ami 
general idea on these subjects. The rescar dies, 
based on recently discovered monuments to which 
Professor A. H. Sayce lias especially devoted him¬ 
self for the last few years, have shown that it was 
the scat of an ancient and very high culture, 
brought thither by Hittitc settlers who, probably as 
early as the fifteenth century fs.c:,, began to spread 
in that direction from the mou mainlands of 
Taurus ami N.u'ri lliter Armenia), which we found 
occupied in their eastern portion* by an impor¬ 
tant branch of the race, rhe people of Urartu 
i A hircu 1 in ns), i See pp. 10, 31. u- m -205,1 
. ifi In Ionia proper, on the road between the 
undent cities EPHESUS and Sardis, the capital of 
ancient Lydia, and 25 miles from modern SmY kNA, 
there is a pas* through a steep and rocky ridge. 
In that pass the timelier Is confronted by sculp¬ 
tures cut in the rock, and representing a warrior in 
an unfamiliar garb. Herodotus saw them when 
they were probably in better preservation than 
they are now, and marvelled much at l hem. He 
admits that the Iranians did not know w hom they 
represented* but is under the impression that they 
were meant for tin Egyptian conqueror, Ramses 
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j} r , whom the Greets knew under the ns me of 
SUHObTMri, and erroneously believed tu have ex¬ 
tended his rule beyond the Taurus There is a 
certain humor in the fact that, instead "f being the 
memorial of an Egyptian conquest, these sculp¬ 
tures should have turned out to commemorate the 
advance and rule- '.if the Egyptian h' most constant 
mid powerful enemies* fSet? ill. $7 > 

i". Another moat interesting Hittite monument 
is the rock-sculpture at fum n in CiUtia, somewhat 
to this north-west of Tarsus- It is described as 

•‘fejiTcsenling a thanksgiving: to (hr gin I who $yv* fctULLty Uj tbr 
crtifllv Use gnd n 4 husbandman* nmb'l iLai a giver i.rf earn aiui 
wine by hia itlnbulfi. . . he wears die very dn>a >si!S need by 

the peasantry , the high-pented cap *Elll ifl use Among some 

KuiUisH trilita \ dm tunjc fastened round the waint by a girdle. ■ -*J 
and the tip-tided atmes are the ordinary frindaU of dae finitintty, 
with canrth- the n-Amc. bandage a and rnod-e uf f-ifiEeiilwg. . . . li 
m fn?Err«ting n\«C !a> notice thatimne erf the psiiletru oti the jifienV 
dress h xvtt not Rmit out 01 tasiinn uriongtt the Cappadocian 
peasantry 9 ' * tU 6ft J 

ig. Cappadocia boasts numerous Hittite remains 
—not only rock-sculptures and sejiujchrts hewn in 
the rock, but budding?, eftfe. palaces, with portal.- 
guarded by lions, and apartments disposed much in 
the Assyrian fashion. The most important of 
( he >c ru ins arc [ h o se d i sc overtd at Boi. 1 1 \K E i ' h 
where the palace is overlooked by a flat rock h 
crowned with tw # o citadels, a little beyond which 
riye waits of [ive rock„ and these, having been 
slightly smoothed fnr the purpose, are covered with 

■ Colma] Sir C, W Wal™, quculed in WrighVi- 11 Empire pi the 
Hiulte*," P- 6i 
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sculptures representing an entire procession of 
strange looking personages and animals almost 
surely of mythological import. All over Asia 
Minor, in fact, are scattered tracer of an early 
and powerful Bittiie cullure, much of which rtUhi 
have survived the greatness of this remarkable 
race. Thus when a Greek colony was established 
at Ephesus, in Ionia, they found there a sanctuary 
of Atargaik 'the Hit kite nature-goddess, answer¬ 
ing to the Semitic Ishtar and Qmnanitic Ashtorcthb 
the centre of whose worship was the national capi¬ 
tal, Karklumish, (See p. 35.) They were specially 
struck by the characteristic peculiarity of this wor¬ 
ship- the hundreds, sometimes even thousands, of 
ministering women,—and their vivid fancy at once 
transformed it into a wild and fantastic legend, that 
of the warrior-women, the Amazons, " In early 
art/ 1 says Professor Sayce. " the Amazons are robed 
in Hittitc costume, and armed with the double 
headed axe; and the dances they performed with 
shield and bow, in honor of the goddess of war and 
liivCj gave rise to the myths which saw in them a 
nation of woman warriors/ * According to Greek 
traditions, not only Ephesus, but Smyrna and sev¬ 
eral more cities along the Ionian coast-land, were 
founded by Amazon^ This in every instance points 
to the Hittitc origin of the cities as indicated by 
the must characteristic Feature of the Hit cite re¬ 
ligion, w hich it had i n common w ith those of Canaan 
and the Assyro Babylonians. The Greeks, who 


* A. H. Sijce'a HEmdotctip W p> 4p 
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always willingly adapted foreign idea 5 to their own, 
retained the worship of the HiLtite goddess at 
Ephesus, but gave her a Greek name Her 
sanctuary became one of the most popular and re^ 
n owned holy places in the Greek world 1 her temple 
was so lavishly endowed by Greek wealth mid 
adorned by Greek art as to be proclaimed one nf 
the wonders of tile world. Yet neither goddess 
nor worship were ever quite divested of certain 
Astatic peculiarities and a certain barbaric spfuv 
dor. feneign to the usual chaste refinement and 
moderation of Greek thought mid taste, 

iS. Ephesus,, Smyrna, and several other of the 
more important Greek Ionian cities^ wire scat tri ed 
alon^ the const-!.1 ml of a country which became very 
famous under the name of LyniA, at the mouths of 
its finest rivers. When Greek emigrants, driven 
from home by political feitiis H began to settle 
in line choicest valleys of this beautiful littoral, 
as early as about 1000 fu they encountered but 
feeble opposition from the population whom they 
found in possession p Fnf the l.ydians, a people prin¬ 
cipally UI J-iittite race* though brave, were rather 
effeminate and of careless habits. They had long 
been governed by kings* but no trustworthy in¬ 
formation about them is attainable until some three 
i i'M tunes later There arc Indeed traditions erf two 
dynasties, with tong lists ol sovereigns. 3 >ut they 
arc of a'- mythical a nature as the early dynasties 
ipf Bernsu*. being represented as of divine origin + 

,r i\, d ire et 1 y d e scent let E f mm 1 h t: Lyd i an h " smprr m e 
;od Manes and his son Attys* The latter was 
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clearly the ■■mild sun-god,*' very mud* the coun¬ 
terpart of the Adonis-Tammuz of Babylon ami 
Canaan. He, too, was young and fair, and met a 
tragic ciid r according U> some versions, front a wild 
boars lust. He also was loved by the nature, 
goddess 1,here called KYBELE), who. frantic with 
Litef at having lost him, roamed through the world 
shouting and weeping, in search of him. The fes¬ 
tival 0 f A ttys, like that of Adortfc Taminuz, emu- 
round at the opening of spring, lasted three days, 
and was of decidedly orgiastic character.* It was 
introduced, together with the names of the three 
deities land popular tradition preserved a distinct 
recollection of the fact!, from Piirtgia, the countiy 
bordering on I,ydin from the East, where the Hittite 
emigrants would naturally have stopped first on 
their way to the sea. But the name Phrygia roust 
have been of later date, as it Is not of Hittite origin, 
19. Taken in a broad and general way, it de¬ 
notes the Aryan population which, at some time, 
gradually overspread the peninsular region, bounded 
on the cast by the mountains of Armenia ■'md 
known as Asia Minor, and it supplanted the earlier 
Hittite rule. The Phrygians, in this comprehen¬ 
sive sense, were themselves a branch of that great 
and mighty Aryan stock whom we have learned to 
know as the settlers of Thrace (sec p. jbi). arid a 
part of whom for □ long time continued to call 
themselves BHIiVUES (their local way of pronounc- 


■ See |i|i. I 4 W I 4 1 ; * nl1 ‘ JSlo *T u{ f *Mfo* P* W" 
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mg ** PHKYGESSo universally recognized is 
the kinship between the nations on both sides o l the 
Bosphorus and [-relk-.Hpi.nt, that they arc often 
distinguished from each other nnly by the name 
oi European Thracians" and ‘Asiatic Thracians." 
or as frequently enclosed in tiie sweeping designa¬ 
tion of ‘ the i'hrygo-Tlind.in or Thrac^Phrygian 
family of nations." Contrary to precedents, their 
migration appears to have taken place in the di¬ 
rection from vest to cast, from across the Bos¬ 
phorus to the Armenian Mountains, This is one 
of a very few exceptional cases in history of a 
partial deviation from a great mle. fn their prog- 
rcsH they of course broke up inL-. several nations; 
hut Phrygia, from its name, appears to have been 
the i i cad quarters of the original stock. It was 
ihi-, branch ■ Aryans which eventually tilled ail 
the highlands of Nairi, pushed through to the two 
lakes, entirely ousted and supplanted the AJarodi- 
ans of Urartu and the neighboring moutitain-coun- 
trieh, and became the ancestors of the Armenian 
natron, which, mixed with later Eranian elements, 
i-. [irmly established there to this d.iv. At the 
point of history we have reached, the Armenian 
division of the Thraco-Phrygian race had as yet ar¬ 
rived no further than the western outskirts of the 
Armenian range, where they had formed a small 
but warlike and enterprising pioneering people. 

It is this lo which Chapters, of Genesis refers in 
the Japhetic family as TjjtiAkii ur, son of Gomer. 
and to iviiich the Hebrew prophet^ repeatedfy refer 
as Beth- TfeermaA- » the House of Tdgarniah> 
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20. It is highly improbable that the ancient 
Hebrews should have had any knowledge ol the 
Cimmerians who dwelt north of the Black Sea. 
Kate researches make it more and more probable 
that when they speak of Goincr and his suns they 
mean the Tliraco-Phrygian nations south of that 
sea. to which those Cimmerians also belonged, al- 
t ho ugh, when they crossed the Bosphorus, Hying be* 
fore the Scythians, they came among them not in 
the guise of kinsmen, but of barbarians overrun¬ 
ning and devastating highly civilized countries. 
In the absence of monumental evidence, we arc 
fortunate in having a nearly approximative date 
for this invasion, secured for us by an event con¬ 
nected with it. About 750 B.C* the Cimmerians 
destroyed the Greek colony of SINOPE, founded 
a short time before on the R1 ick Sea. in a count!/ 
whi h was later well known under the name o 
Pa Ft 1 LACONIA. So they must have crossed the 
Bosphorus, at ail events, several years before. 
They then began a system of raid^ which earned 
them all over Asia Minor, where they maintained 
a sort Of desultory rule, terrifying and plundering 
the rural populations, every now and then selling 
on and sacking cities, for over a hundred yeans. 
Lydia and the Ionian coast-land were not spared ; 
they threatened to invade the Assyrian F-mpne it¬ 
self, under an adventurous chief, Tiushpa. who was 
repulsed by Esarbaddon, probably somewhere m 

the mountains of Cappadocia, a;> V ' L ‘ * l, " t 
fSee p. 338.) We shall hear more of them, as well 

a* of their pursuers, the Scythians* 
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Wd] might the prophet say; * 4 1 &ee £t s-ecibin^ 
cddrun ; ami the face thereof is from the rtortlu 
T . , Out of the north cyjt sha\\ break upon nil the 
inhabitant* of the land. Fori to! I will cdt all thr 
f.'iiMtLLctj uf the kingdom* of the north, saith the 
Lord" (Jeremiah j h IJ- 15 ). 



XII. 

THE DECT-INE OF ASSfH 1 H-—A KS KURBAN I PAL 1 
SHUR-EAlrt-XTAfiALj, 

i. WHEN Asshurbanipal assumed, undivided, the 
honors and labors wbidi lie had of hue years shared 
with his father, no one, and he least AH , hlirlranj , 
all. could have imagined that the empire g^oaaJse 
was within half a century— one lifetime— 
of utt^r destruction. Nothing could he nut^arjE} 
more prosperous than the beginning »f the new 
reign, and the young king complacently record* 
that “when the great gods firmly seated him mi 1"' 
far her's t h run c, Ram fm pou red d own h is ra m, t h e 
seed bore five-fold, the surplus grain was two-thirds, 
the cattle were good in multiplying, in his sea-ms 
there was plenty, in his years famine was ended. 
Upon his monuments he could, not untruthfully, 
report a long series or triumphs and victories, and 
his reign was. in one inspect.even more brilliant than 
those of his predecessors: it was a golden him f -r 
literature. For the king was of an intellectm turn 
of mind, indeed was something of uhat would be 
called It. our day a collecting bookworm, and in 
the usual setf-cHalting opening paragraph of one of 
his cylinders he particularly rejoices that the great 
gods have given him ' attentive cars," and have »n- 

37 * 
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dined his mind to the study of “all inscribed tab¬ 
lets.’* Assyrian art. too. attained its highest finish ill 
[lis day; he was a builder, as a matter of course, 
j passionate lion-hunter, and kept a harem which 
must have equalled that of King Solomon in variety 
and splendor, for we read that all the kings who 
owned his rule and offered presents in token of 
either submission or friendship, sent with their gifts 
the noblest ladies of their families, generally their 
own daughters and those of their brother*. With 
inch tastes it is not likely that he should have led 
the life of those veteran campaigners. Shalmane¬ 
ser II. or Tiglath-Filescr TI. Many of his w ars were 
undoubtedly conducted by his generals, but it is 
difficult to make out which, from the habit of the 
Assyrian kings °f speaking in the first pennon and 
taking all the credit to themselves. 

2 . We have seen that the death of a king was in¬ 
variably the signal for revolts and coalitions. The 
rising which claimed Asshurbanipal's attention in his 
very first year was that of Taharka, the dethroned 
Ethiopian, who undertook to dispossess the princes 
set over the different district* of Egypt by Esurbad¬ 
don. and actually established himself in Memphis 
before an Assyrian army could be sent down to 
oppose him. Asshurban!pal, however, was not slow 
in his descent, and when he slid arrive, haying sc- 
cured his rear by commanding ^nd receiving eIu. 
personal homage of *"tho twenty-two kingi, of Ti- 
sea-side and the middle of the sea." he defeated in 
a pitched battle the army sent against him by Ta¬ 
harka, who thereupon hastily fled further south, to 
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Thebes* then all the way to his own land of Kush H 
abandoniEig both capitals to the invaders. The vic¬ 
tor stayed in Egypt just long enough to restore to 
thetr seats the twenty vassal kings who had, as of 
one accord, fled into the desert before the advance 
of Inharka, and to *' strengthen the bonds more 
than in former days/* then, 81 with abundant plunder 
and much spoil, in peace returned to Nineveh*” 

3. Very galling those bonds must have been, 
for scarcely had the Assyrian departed when plot¬ 
ting began again. Asshurbauipai, wises loves to rep¬ 
resent himself as a benevolent sovereign T a doer of 
good and a M forgjver of wrongs/' whose kind heart 
is always pained by ingratitude, complains that 
"'the good I did to them they despised, and their 
hearts devised evil. Seditious words they spoke* 
and evil counsel they counselled among themselves/ 1 
They recalled Tabarka, promising to acknowl¬ 
edge 11 no other lord. 1 ’ But their messengers and 
despatches were intercepted by the Assyrian gener¬ 
als, who captured several of thum T and sent them 
in chains to Nineveh, This swift and summary 
measure did not prevent the outbreak- Risings 
and massacres Cook place in several great cities, 
though with disastrous results for the Egyptians* 
W-t, when the captive kings arrived in Nineveh, 
As-hurbanjpal thought it best to try a conciliating 
policy and forgave their offence, Nech» T especially ¥ 
the prince of Sal's* who by his birth, ambition and 
cleverness* took the lead among the rest, he treated 
with marked favor* Efu not only net him at liberty, 
but clothed him in a costly robe of honor, decked 
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him with ornaments of gold, placed golden rings on 
his feet, girt him with a sward of he nor ill it - sheath 
of gold, and thus equipped, and well provided with 
chariots, horses and mules, sent him bach to his king¬ 
dom of Sm's, which had been appointed him by F.sar- 
haddoti. True, he " made the observances stronger 
than before," and sent “his generals with him as 

go v e rn nre."' This unusual leniency was soon P r °ved 
to be sound statesmanship, for the vassal princes 
did not favor the next move of the Ethiopian 
monarch. Tuharku, indeed, about this time "went 
to Ids place of night," i. r„ died. But his successor 
—some say Ills nephew, some his step-son—at 1>rst 
showed much energy: fortified himself in rin bes, 
then marching upon Memphis, which was occupied 
by an Assyrian garrison, “ besieged and took tile 
whole of them,” The news of this dieter, bring 
carried to Nineveh by a swift messenger, brought 
down retribution, quick and sure, in the shape of 
a large Assyrian force. Their approach seems to 
have created even more Elian the usual panic* for 
the Ethiopian not only fled for his life from Mem 
[this to Thebes as soon as he heard I hat. th enemy 
had crossed the border, but, finding that he was 
close!v followed, gave up the struggle for good and 
all and retreated into Ethiopia, where he died soon 
after. This was the inglorious end of the Ethiop¬ 
ian dynasty. 

4, Though quelled with so little trouble, the ill- 
fated attempt was punished this time w ith the ut¬ 
most severity. The treatment of Thebes, the sacred 
city, the repository of untold treasures of art 
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wealth., wag alnfrOsi similar to that inflicted on 
Babylon by Sennacherib, and the report of it carried 
terror through the world. " That city, Lite whole of 
it. in the service of Arshur ami Ishtar, my bands 
took," the victor sweepitigly reports; '-spoils un¬ 
numbered I carried off;" tile most conspicuous 
objects were "two lofty uhelisl.-. with beautiful 
carving, set up before tile gat« ^ a _ temple. 
About five years had elapsed since the first rising 
o! Taharka/and for the nest ten years the Assyr¬ 
ian rule was undisturbed in Egypt. 

5. The cities of the sea-coast, too, «ere not very 
troublesome during this period, with the exception 
of a renewal of hostilities on tile part of the king of 
Tyre, who, however, was reduced to obedience by 
a blockade so severe til at the people of lyre had 
been forced to drink sea-water. He sent Ins son 
to tender his submission ; also his daughter and the 
daughters of his brothers for the royal harem, with 
great dowries. The king of Arvad, who had been 
implicated in the same revolt, came to Nim-veh him¬ 
self. bringing his daughter and many gifts- An 
when he, shortly after, died, his ten sons "arose 
from the midst of the sea, and with their numerous 
presents" came to kiss the royal feet and -submit 
their claims to the royal pleasure, Assburbwnpjl 
appointed one of them to the kingdom m . n--. 
and dismissed the others with gifts and marks of 
honor. Several other kings took the same means 
of securing his favor in this, the curt) ant jit je 
ous portion of his reign ; but the most curious me- 
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dent of the sort b the episode with the king; c-r 
Lydia* 

6 . One day there came to the frontier of the 
Assyrian Empire, somewhere in the North west* 
men of unfamiliar tongue and garb, who demanded 
admittance, showing themselves to be friendly. 
“Who art thou, brother? 1 ' asked the Assyrian 
guard* of their chief ; b ’ of what place ? ,+ Hut he did 
not understand, and so they tank him to Nineveh 
and brought him before the king. Here he was tried 
with 11 the languages of the rising suit Find of the 
setting sun, 1 but a master of hb language there was 
nai f h\z tongue they could not understand Vn 
fortunately, the fragment which relates this amusing 
occurrence is very imperfect and breaks nrT abruptly ; 
so ive do not Jeam in what way a mutual under¬ 
standing was ut fast arrived at* Finally* luwvcvcr, 
the foreigner proved to be an envoy from GyuEK, 
kns£ of Lydia i Assyrian : Gud', King ijf LlJDIi, 
which Asshurbimipal calls “a district where they 
cross the sea* a remote place, of which Lhe kings 
my fathers had not heard speak the name/ 1 This 
tiugu or f_rygcs r the founder of a new’ dynasty and 
the first historically authentic king of Lydia, of 
'■ihicli he had possessed himself by a bold usurpa- 
w.is sorely distressed by the Cimmerians, who, 
descending from their first stations along the south- 
em shore of the Black Sea, were overrunning the 
whole of Asia Minor (sec p. and who made 


* K T-rncimiJiU pTefiiri thi* rendering to that rrf i;^j r -snaii]i, 
il^trfut beyvnd the im." 
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themselves the more obnoxious because they did 
nut make any regular conquests or st-K Ie un> w 1Lft - 
but went about robbing and plundering the coun¬ 
tries, storming and sacking cities, ill true nomamc 
fashion. In his great need, am*, perhaps, encouraged 
by the report of Ehurhad don's victory over the 
Cimmerian chief Tiushpa .see p. 337 )- ^ 2 ea de *! r ‘ 
mined on the very reck Iks step of entreating the 
assistance of his dangerous and somewhat remote 
neighbor. 

7, This request which, according to the Assyrian 
code, implied submission, not alliance as among 
equals, was, very politically, presented to Asshu.bu- 
nipal as inspired by a prophetic dream, This is 
version of the affair : 

**Tha .nM.naa -i my mighty realty ^ ' 

drw by Aisliur, th* U »I <**■. *»* <T 5 e 

liAniiul. king of A-nhur, irice, »d lir‘P«V™P " T ™ h’ 

Z.. JL- n.— 

■ecu. h< me b> tl» b«nd« of hi. envoy, ami he 

In what manner and to what extent the n.qmn.d as 
s fetnt.C' was rendered, we are not told ; the flM 
tfve m rdy : 

-f,™ *. *, to. 7 k* - « 2 ^*S£; 

mi rial, Baitvtt <*■ t»# pe"l !lr ** W» l * TI<, • d jJ , v hr pmur^ 

»d a ,f W n.e.h a cl no, Ih« vnk. R-m 

with ihe hel|* of Ab»W l* h,a '- Il,e s< . . ,. 1|l1urcl i, tw.. 

amidst the rhfef. -it the Gimirroi " ^ , j J. with 

chiefs In rtrntiK fcl|«> of iron and bon* "* 1"“’ "™"\. 

numerous [m^nU, he du.nl tobebm^ U> m ? ?*****■ 

S The » yoke " which the Lydian king W* thus 

drtlJ » t»k.. .pp—tfr i”*™ 4 “ 
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light onfit for after awhile—probably several years 
—he ceased to send messengers with presents, +l to 
his own power trusted and hardened his heart/" 
and sent his forces to the aid of Psa>UIET1 K, king 
of Egypt, who had thrown off the Assyrian 
dominion, This was the son of Xecho, king of 
SaTs k w ho had died soon after the sack of Thebes, 
and about the same time as the last Ethiopian 
king, Psammctik had set his heart on achieving 
what his father had certainly planned; the resto¬ 
ration of a national dynasty in Egypt, and deliver¬ 
ance of the country both from the foreign rule and 
the tyranny of the petty princes subservient to that 
rule. Naturally, he looked around fur allies* and 
Gygcs of Lydia was one of tlie first w hom he secured* 

I he way tn which Asshurbanipat received the mes- 
sage i.i characteristic of this king, who seems to have 
been even mure habitually religious in his inter- 
ance£ and practices chan any of his predecessors, 
and much given to direct appeals to the deity T as 
well as to the consult tug of oracles and seers, M I 
prayed to Asshur and Mitar,” he says, 41 thus: Be¬ 
fore his enemies his corpse may they cast; may they 
carry captive his attendants**’ His prayer, he 
further informs us, was heard and literally fulfilled : 

Before his enemies hu corpse (the Lydian king's) 
■vas thrown down, and they carried captive his at* 
lendants. 1 he Gimirral* whom by the glory of my 
rritne he had trodden under him, conquered and 
swept the whole of hts county,” We may con- 
itde from this that Gyges perished in the struggle, 

I nr we are left to guess how and by what means the 
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foviil curse was so quickly carried out.and whether 
A ssh urban! pa I himself aided the consummation by 
withdrawing his assistance, or even by giving the 
Cimmerians a hint that they should not f> ntl 
armies in their way. He must have been In some 
way concerned in the disasters which befell the uiu- 
□f Lydia after ii» defection, for we are told that 
Gygcs'son and successor, ARP VS, thought it best to 
return to his allegiance. 

** Alter Mm (t.lwpn) his son sat on the throne. '1 hat evil work by 
which., at the liftmjs up ot my hands, the &ud* mf prate i>r . 
hmiuht ilcmiiiirtmn ,m his father, by the hhtttb of hta envoy 1« «nt 
mu the tiding' of it, and louk lh* volt* oi my dominion, ihus. J 
hint' whom K od hisbletsed art thoul my father itom thee departed, 
and uvit was 1 I 0 M in hi* time ; 1 am thy devoted servant, and m } 
people all perform thy pleasure." 

9 . Assiiurbanipal'5 cylinder annals have thf P- '■ 11 ^ 

iirity that they da not give the events under the 
respective regnal years, but dispose them into 
groups, give a connected narrative of each, and, 
having finished with one, pass cm to another, ,, 1lS 
makes his inscriptions much more attractive reatmg 
from a literary point of view, but leaves the chrono¬ 
logical sequence very uncertain. It is seldom pos¬ 
sible to find out a date In this reign, unless from 
coincidence with dates well-established from other 
sources. This incident with Lydia we can locale 
pretty accurately, because we happen to 'now 
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Gyges did in 654, or perhaps 6;j b.C. The first 
Indian embassy probably took place towards the 
end of the Egyptian campaign, in 66; or (564 B.c. 

10. Although Asshurbanipul never refers to the 
Gimirraf again, it is not at ail ijnpossible that they 
should have been a vexation to his Western borders 
ail through hts reign. One thing is sure : although 
he complacently accepted the submission of Ardys, 
he was not able to help him much. For it was dur¬ 
ing the rule of this king, who reigned in Lydia 36 
years and survived Assh urban i pal several years, that 
Lydia suffered most from the Cimmerians, who at 
oik time took and sacked the capital, Sardis, itself, 
ail but the citadel, which was too strong for such 
primitive tactics as theirs, and where the king held 
out until they were driven out of the city, or left it 
of their own accord to seek other plunder. The 
times of aggression and foreign conquest had gone 
by for Assyria. She was, instead, threatened with 
invasion on several sides, and wherever the danger 
was moM imminent thither were her armies di¬ 
rected It was a matter of necessity, not choice. 
And however troublesome tile Cimmerians may 
aicbeen, there was just then 3 point which claimed 
attuntji>n fair more pressing'll. 

11. Tins was the lake region in the extreme north¬ 
east of the empire. The Kingdom of Van. it a 
true, remained friendly, but the neighboring coun¬ 
tries east and south-east of it made some decided 
hostile moves, backed by a nation remoter still, but 
which represented a very black point in the gather- 
mg general storm-cloud. This nation, designated .u, 
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Saki, it r.j Scythians, was occupying duit hdt jf 
highland beyond the river l««f A»A 

which, watered by the river KWW <** Kou ^ 
fetches alone the foot of the great &««• 
ridge between the Black Sea and ih« Cjipwd It 
was an offshoot of that same branch of the Emm® 
mock which we saw pressing upon the Cimmeru. . 
from behind, in the roll of the ^ fdat wave of 
migrations, and dislodging them fr^m ui 
lands in the south of Russia, (bee p. 3* -) J"‘ 
deed, Herodotus, probably retailing a current trad.- 

.i»„, ««.. .H, t t M. divtat™ 0 f 

Mended into Asia in pursuit of the C ' m |^ ’ 

but missed the: way and accidentally JP°_ 
highlands of the Southern Caucasus The ex P> _ 
tion is scarcely even plausible; but the fat 
£. and it may be supped that they somchow 

stumbled on the defile or pa^ known t 1 - 

'; C,M | M . C *"'“ £rfhfc ihrough 

mountain barrier a* the . it is 

mairted to the region tn which tb y _ 
given on maps of the ancient wnrid 
To the Hebrews of that and later P*™*nt « 
known as MAgog, anil it was not one r ^ 

surprises we owe tn Apytu-n^ ^ chapters 

" G6g, King of MAgog, of EWhiti , 1 / hj 

JCJtxviii. and xxxix.), was ongma > a re< ‘ 
torical person.no other in fact , 

the Scythians in Asshurliiinip.* * ^ ^ 

warrior sufficiently renowned to have 
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a by-word of terror in the memory of later yunera- 
1 ions, 

12, This name of Gog occurs on one of Asahur- 
banipaTs cylinders under the form of GAgl In 
describing the campaign in the north-east,—en- 
1 1 rely successful and highly mni&factary m the way 
nf tribute and booty,*—the king concludes by 
recording that he,—or more probably Ids general*- 
capture lJ alive and brought to Nineveh two sons of 
ik G&gl a chief (or 1 the chief } of the 5akl/ h after 
taking seventy-five of their strong cities* because 
they hud 11 thrown ofif the yoke oF his dominion. 11 
This hint expression* even if it implied more of a 
boast than a reality, would show that the Scythe 
fans of Magog had dwelt where history finds (hem 
for at least a couple of generations, and had be¬ 
come hi great part weaned from their nomadic 
habits, although we shall find tile following genera- 
lion renaming them with the utmost readiness 
uben tempted to do so by* the prospect of un¬ 
bounded plunder. 

13. We now come to the great features of this 
reign the wars with Elam and with Babylon; a 
succession nf events of such magnitude and dra¬ 
matic interest, told, too, with a literary' skill so for- 
cfgn £m the monumental composition of earlier ages, 
Tli.it the rest of A ssh urban spars annals read like 
a highly flavored romance. 

* It m fcnuiiiig to find among the mimes of rifle* capture] in 
th“ "redftirrn. that nf rrsirtVATt-mudcnv trumkfc, ur L'mifah 

-r ^ntl dtyj, mi an of lire ttnarii y whh which I U1IIM L 1 

iar-Mic tiuaugh 
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Elam had been for some time on unusually 
friendly terms with. Assyria, At Esarhaddon s 
death the throne was held by URTAKh the second 
of three brothers, who all reigned in turn. About 
that time there was a drought and famine in Ekmi r 
and Assh urban ipaj showed, for a wonder, real 
kindness and generosity* He sent down trans¬ 
ports of torn from his own royal stores, and re¬ 
ceived a number of the Elamite's subjects, who 
Jp fled from the face of the drought and dwelt En 
Assj^ria until rains fell in his country and there 
were crops/ 1 when they were sent back free and 
Unharmed* Such treatment was certainty very 
neighborly, and the Assyrian monarch bad for once 
good reason to complain of ingratitude when 
Urtaki T with several tribes of the coast and 
marshes, suddenly invaded Accad. The whole of 
the so nth cm country was governed by Afishur- 
banipa! p s younger brother. Shamash-S>U!>iukin% 
whom Esarhaddon had installed as viceroy at 
Babylon. He sent at once to Nineveh, to Implore 
his brothers assistance* So rapid was the inva¬ 
sion that when the messenger sent down to exam¬ 
ine into the state of affairs returned to Nineveh, 
he reported as follows: u The Elamite, like a flight 
of locusts overspreading Ace ad, is encamped over 
against Babylon 1 his camp is fixed and tnrtftied. 

An Assyrian army quickly raised the siege and 
Urtnkt was driven back into his country 1 for* says 
the king, the gods 11 delEvererl judgment against 
him, wh 0, w hen I did n ot make war wit li him, m.id* 
war with me/ That same year Urtakl died 
*5 
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Fmm some ffnc 5 H rather obscure, and with [h c uud;= 
broken off, it almost seems as if he committed 
suicide- At all events, *< the time of Ins kingdom 
ended, and the dominion of Elam passed io am 
other. “ 

14, Not to any of his sons* but to bis younger 
brother, Tkl?m MAN; most probably by violence 
and against the law of inheritance* for this prince 
appears to have been familiar with crime in its 
blackest form* 11 1 eumman, like an evii spirit, 
sat on the throne of Urtaki/ H is the vigorous cx- 
presgjcm in the text. Mis first move was to at¬ 
tempt the murder of his five nephews, sons of [he 
twq preceding kings, who however* got timely 
warning and fled to Assyria with sixty more of 
their family, and a great retinue, partly of expert 
bowmen. Asstmrbanipal granted them his pro¬ 
tection and when Tetunmaji sent two of 11 hi#great 
mcn ,h to demand their surrender* indignantly rev 
used, the demand of his vile mouth I did not 
accede to. I did not give him those fugitives." 

^ refusal, of course, amounted to a declaration 
o uar* and Teumman was already preparing lii.^ 

f<,rcefl whu>ri he ma ‘^ request. The emergency 
«'3S a serious one, and so AsshurbanipaJ consid¬ 
ered it, even though confident of victory in conse¬ 
quence of omens which were interpreted as bod¬ 
ing evil to £t«n. Hut his greatest reliance he 
placed on the goddess Islitar of Arbcla, bis and 
In., fathers especial patroness. (See p. 313.) Bc- 
fore setting out for this momentous campaign, 

Wh dl h<? was to command in person, he went to 
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ArbcLi to sacrifice and entreat for a message or ti 
sign. What befd there is related in a page of 
such high poetical beauty that k stands entirely 
afonc in what we possess of Assyrian literature, 
only matched, in another line, by the description of 
the battle of KhalulL, (See p, jtS.) Like that 
classical piece, therefore, we shall give this episode 
unabridged : * 

1 5 1 41 In the month. of At) [July), . , . En the fwrkid of she great 
Qtwetl f Jihta r I .... I was staying m Aik b, the dty the delight of 
Itrf heart, lu he prer-etil *t hti high worship. There jfiry bmnghi 
me news, cfi the inTiaiiip of the Klutulte. whs wha catfliqg agjttnsl the 
*Hlf of I he fluda. ThiM = *TewniiMit h^ uld wdetnnlT . , * ■■ I 

wfll not pom out another drink- iiffetlji|j unlit I iduiji hji-c gm** and 
fought with hEm/ TJ 

Jk Concerning thta Amu which Tamnimti bad uprisen* I prayed in 
the gTcic [ aJaiar. I approached to her prtttooc, I bowed down af 
her feet, I bcMnght her tfifiriEly to come Arid to m*. Thuls 
<Ogoddesa uf Atlwl-i, Turn A^hctrteuilpaE. king nf A**Jnw, the 
S ure of Ay hand*, [chosen bj thee and ?f thy father i A Mi or) to ie=wiKr* 
the ttmpl« of Assyria and to adnm the hoEy dtle* of A«d- I hi* - 
iouijhl to honor iber, jjid J hire jeoec to worship thee-* . . . + O 
thua <|uccn of queens, goddess of war, Eridy of bailie** iH she 

R^di, wlui in the prauRTof Ashlar thy father iperie+s in 

niy Favor, nusing the hc.irts of Aakr and Marti ilk to low* mr. . . , 
La* now, I c u illi 11 .itL r king of J'.Ijjti. ivho h?* unwed imami-t Awhui 
thy faiher. and Marduk thy brother, while I, AjMhuibjwdpU. hn-e 
bern rrjoidJjg Ihuit heart*.—he has Called eri hi*, mdrliert, amazed 
hJs armv T and Euia drawn Ids tunrd tn mndc .WvtU. O thou 
archer of the godi, mm* tike * . . . . in she mid*E tit the I.meH't, 
destroy him jind crush him with ji lien liofl from heaven I" 

" lihtir he^rrf my jrtnycF, 1 Heat ftul I " the rep I red, anil njua«] my 
heart to reJoFct. K At the lifting up of thy hands, thine eycj shill be 
sitjiSed wish she judgment,. T will ^rant thee lavorC 

* The translation i* that at Mr. Fiji TaJfaiT, m Ji Records of the 

Taitf/‘ IVoL VI!.* ]ip. &f, mi Wish here and IbtfC a irtfiotg alters 
linn after Cirotgc SiuEth. 
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11 hi the nighttime of that night in which t had prarciJ Ui her, a 
efiriaic; setr lay down and Imd 2 dreatti. T ci the middle of the flight 
IsbLu appeared to him and he related t he v3»itm tn me rims: 

"■ x TihuLr who dwells in ArbeU oine unto the Ixgltl rlglil an it left 
wilh Flames, holding her bow in hn-i hand, and riding it! he* Open 
chariot 4> if going to battle* Anti thou didst stand Mi in? her. She 
actrl reused t bee i* a mother would he* child, bbe Jmiled upon thee, 
she, Ishfca*, ihe highe.11 iif the gikta* and p^vc thee a eoinmaniL 
Thus:— Jake [Eld* fK*w[ -he naiil* ni go to bailie with I \Vherercr 
thy catnp *liall »tan (I, I will C®«» to Ie.—Useo then didst say to her* 
Ihua i—O f b »ueen of the gfuEdcttc** wherever thotl gCHMl, let me go 
witEL Oiet'—Then she made answer to ihce* t hit* ;—l will pi-»tret 
their I And I will march with ihei? jL the time at the fta*t tif NVtw 
eat Eood* drink wine, make music, ami r in rtf j nsy diritt* 
(tv, Until l shat] crime and this vkion *haJI he fulhJEed 1 {//**&/*»- 
wwrj ikt trtr u^jr/ Aj jfsdJt Iff All OTff frrjmt \ 1 
M L Thy hearth desire shall \* accomplished. Thy face rial! not 
grow pale with feat. I hv feet shall UOt h- arrested: thou ahilE not 
u-irh acraEch tlsv ikin in the battle. In tot heucvolencc = he tkfernln 
thee, ami nhe ii wroth with all ihy foci- Before he* a tire is blown 
fitted}' eo deitroy ihy enemies.' Fi * 

16 Never was omen more brilliantly fueled* 
AsshLirbatiipziE met T l-uth man on the banks oT the 
Ui-M 1 the classical EUUEU5) where he had forti¬ 
fied himself, in order to dose the approach to his 
capital Shyshan T on this the least protected side, 
and utterly defeated him. Tile liver was + * choked 
with corpses/" Tenmman himself, bein^ wounded, 
yielded to ilie urging of his sort, who snfd to him, 

M The battle do not continue, 11 and together they 
fled into the woods. But their chariot having 


* How ^rrangely clow in general outline is ihe parallel between 

ibis nsciLlent of vision and that nf Eleaekiab spreading isennsM-b- 
eriEi’i leiE^r of defiance before tfcie Loid, ami praying luucllj for help, 
thru i-he pmpbet comlPTrlng him arid laying to him in rb= name of 
Vilwli, " 1 have beard thee 1 " [See p. jjag. | 
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broken down, they were soon readied by the As¬ 
syrians who were in pursuit, and after a brief stand 
tEiey were both thrown down and beheaded- The 
fugitive princes were among the pursuer?! and the 
report spread that one of them, T,UJillA£mJ + 
Urtakfs youngest son, cut ofT bis unde's head with 
hi* own hand. The somewhat meagre narrative 
given by the cylinders is amply compensated by 
the sculptores in Aaahurbiyiipats palace, which rep- 
resent the successive scenes of this war in it-* small- 
tv 1 details, with short inscriptions above the prin- 
cipa] groups, telling exactly what the actors are 
d^jng or even saying* Thus over the figure of a 
wounded man surrendering himself, there is this 
inscription: " Urtmku A the relative etf Teummath ut&& 
wortm,led by a ft arrm& t regard'd not his life. To 
off his W hi hade /hr sew > of . isshnr, thus: 

' / s&rmtder* My head rnf off. Before titr Jtrmg thy 
h*rd set it ; may he take it far tr good amt til " 

^ ant r»f space forbids our setting before our read- 
efi more than one specimen of these battle-scenes: 
but It is a Very' complete one: a careful perusal t I 
the intricate composition will show almost every 
characteristic detail of an Assyrian battle. It is, 
besides* rn particular interest, because it include^ 
the death of Te uni man : the wounded king is kneel- 
i rig, with extended imploring ha nils, while his son 
4111 defends him with drawn bow. Above them 
the Inscription runs thus : ■■ Tmmmem with a sharp 
iwmmrf ta hts son had said\ ■ [haw the howl fb The 
intere -it hi another of these scenes is cent red on 
a chariot driving at full speed, with a warrior in it 
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who holds aloft a man's head The inscription 
above informs us that this is Tc urn man's head car¬ 
ried from the field 

i j. It was eventually taken to Nineveh* where it 
figured in the kings triumphal procession, when. 
41 with the Conquests of Elam and the spoil which by 
command of Assliur his hands Intel taken, with mu 
siesans making music, into Nineveh he entered with 
rejoicings-”" The head of Teumman had been tied 
on a string and Imng around the neck of one of his 
chief allies and friends* a prince of the marshes, who 
had been captured alive, and now walked in the pro¬ 
cession, The two envoys whom 1 Luminati had sent 
to demand the fugitive princes, and who had been 
detained prisoners* first learned their masters fate 
by beholding this miserable show; At sight of it 
they tore their beards* and one of them ran himself 
through with his sword, while TeummaiTs head was 
*■ raised oil high r ” in front of (or above) tJw great 
gate of Ninevch t aud exposed before the eyes of the 
people* who reviled it. Then began the t’.vecutions, 
rhose captives w h had t he iRisfortune t\ * be of 
high birth and exalted rank were put to death under 
the most barbarous tortures, some in Nineveh, 
others in A r be la* What the annals pass over in a 
few matter-of-fact words* the sculptures but too viv¬ 
idly bring before us, with the u^ual cxplanatory 
inscriptions. For instance : " . « ■ » ftvh* Gguixft 
Ass Aar /At g&d, my father uttered gnat curses, 
their tongues I putted mt/ y l lore $0 their shuts* above 
a scene where both these tortures are represented. 
It was under these ghastly auspices that the fugitive 
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princes were restored to til dr country, and one of 
them* Ummamgash, a son of Urtaki, was placed 
on the throne, while his younger brother* Tatnrua- 
ritu* received the government of an important 
province of Elam. These things happened about 
dgg ac. 

iS + It is a curious instance of providential retribu¬ 
tion that Asshurbanipal, otic of the most ruthless* 
complacently cruel of even Assyrian monarcha* 
should have met with in gratitude whenever he did 
really confer benefits, Tims he certainly had been 
a good brother to Shamnsli-Sbumukii^ the young 
viceroy of Babylon, whose power and income he had 
confirmed arid increased. Yet the latter planned 
his overthrow and very nearly succeeded in achiev¬ 
ing it. Whether he would have been content with 
establishing an independent royalty for himself in 
Babylonia, or whether he meditated ultimately seiz¬ 
ing on the Assyrian crown also* there is nothing to 
indicate with any certainty. At all events, he went 
to work with as much craftiness and farsightedness 
as Merodach-Raladaji had ever done, and brought 
about a coalition as extensive and which proved 
more nearly successful* because the times were more 
ripe and the measure of oppression and hatred 
fuller. Many of the actors in the drama were the 
same as fifty years ago : now, as then, the conspira¬ 
tor s chief reliance was placed on Egypt, where 
Psammetik was eagerly watching his chance (see p. 
3$0), and whose name was sufficient to give " the 
(rings of Khatti ” courage to rise. It was at tins 
time that the defection of Gyges the Lydian took 
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p!.i . of whom Asshurbanipul complains that lie 
sent troops to the king of Egypt (see p, 3S0). last¬ 
ly, Uinmnnignsii, the new king of Elam, joined the 
coalition, Itis loyalty not being proof against the 
prospect of recovering his country * political inde¬ 
pendence combined with the heavy bribe offered by 
Shamash-Shumukin. He even effected <1 reconcilia¬ 
tion with the son of Teumtnart, and incited him to 
action,flaying: "'Go; against Assyria re venge the 
slaying of thy father." bhamash-Shumukin found 
no difficulty, it appears, in gaining over to his cause 
FSabvJon itself, and the great cities of the Smith, 
« scats of the gods,'" although Asshurbanipal had 
been most lavish m adorning their temples with 
gold and silver, and setting up in them images of 
the gods. All these preparations, which most have 
taken some vears. were carried on with the utmost 
secrecy and skill, arid just he fore the outbreak the 
wily viceroy, who, as the inscriptions pointedly sat, 
11 was speaking good, but in his heart was choosing 
evil," the better to lull his brother into dangerous 
security, sent to Nineveh one of those compliment¬ 
ary embassies so much in use among Orientals. The 
envoys were received with the most brotherly cor¬ 
diality, clothed in robes of honor, feasted at the 
king's own tabic and dismissed with costly presents. 
This last blind gave time to mature the plot, and 
the outbreak found Assluirbanipal unsuspecting 


and unprepared. 


.9. « Id those ita*." he then inform* “ * «** /" *J ** 
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banipal, kinj* nf Anstuir. Maltfa h preparHL A dalent dtalli t 
apjiaiiiE for them, With e he cd.^c n.f lhe swnid T the hununn fire, 
famine, and the NTwdi, \ will d^irny ibetr liv«/ Ttil* 

I htiti] And innitvef lu the wilt nf Sin. my Itrftl 1 gathered. mv timjrf 
Uga-mU E3hA4aub-SbmHulun E directed the marcb. 1 ' 

m Dreams and prophecies notwithstanding, it is 
very doubtful whether Asshurbampnl would have 
been able to weather this storm and win a respite of 
fifty years for Assyria hud not the house of Elam 
been hopelessly divided against itself so that its 
princes thought far more of righting and murdering 
each other than of support mg their ally. Umman* 
igaalv the Assyrian nominee, was dethroned by his 
youngest brother Tamrnaritm who having M do 
strayed him and part of his family with the sword*"* 
and wishing to remove the unfavorable impression 
which he had produced on the people of Elam by 
his ferocious vengeance on his uncle Tt uinman. Rally 
denied that he had had any part in his death, 
Asshurbanipal expressly states that he Ji spoke un¬ 
truth concerning the head of Teumman which he 
had cut off in the sight of my army, thus: L I have 
not cut off the head of the king of Elam . . , / 
And when reminded of the allegiance he owed to 
his former protector, he replied that fte had taken 
no engagement of the kind ; that 11 Ummanigash 
only had kissed the ground lit the presence of the 
envoys i>f the king of Asshmv - * So he did not re* 
new the alliance with Assy rta, and received a further 
bribe* offered by the rebel linns viceroy of Babylon* 
Ilis tulc, however,, wm hut bn eh nut withstanding 
hii attempts at winning popularity. The royal 
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house of Elam had now arrived at that state of fee* 
bleness and dissension which invites usurpers, and 
such art; ever ready in the persons of ambitious gen¬ 
erals, who can rely on the devotion of the hr soldiers* 
It was in this way that the crown of Elam was sud¬ 
denly snatched from Tamrrrarttu by a certain iNDA- 
aiCAsri. Tammnritu escaped with life, arid, for the 
second time* fled to Nineveh, with many of his kins¬ 
men, eighty-five in all He kissed the n-yal feet, 
threw dust on his hair standing at the royal foot¬ 
stool. vowing to redeem bis past offences by loyal 
service, if the king would but overlook his defection. 
Asshurban ipak reflecting that the fugitives would 
once more prove useful tools when he would have 
time to attend to the affairs of Elam, received them 
graciously, and gave them lodgings within his own 
palace, where they naturally were as much prison¬ 
ers as guests. 

21* For the present, he had neither time, atten¬ 
tion, nur forces to spare for anything but the re¬ 
pression of the revolt in Babylonia* Egypt was al¬ 
lowed to have Its own way, and Psanimetik not only 
shook off the Assyrian rule, but got rid of all ihe 
vassal princes and restored an undivided royalty in 
Egypt. Gygcs was left to the gods and the Cim¬ 
merians were suffered to gain ground unchecked. 
The states of -Syria and the sea-coast are stated 
have joined, the coalition, hat no punishment w 
recorded as inflicted upon them- The Mcdes are 
not so much as mentioned, and subsequent events 
prove but too well what good use they made of 
the time. Having thus concentrated all hb poxicr^ 
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on one task, Asshurbrtmpal need not, perhaps, have 
boasted quite so loud of having accomplished his 
<+ rebellious brother's fH overthrow. At all events 
it was complete. The siege of Babylon was so 
long and severe that the inhabitants were reduced 
by famine to feed on the flesh of their sons arid 
daughters. How the end came is only hinted at 
somewhat obscurely : it is said that Hi the gads threw 
Sllamas 3 t-Shumukin in tile fiercc H burning fire and 
destroyed his life." We often sec in sieges por¬ 
trayed on the sculptures, that the Assyrian soldiers 
were in the habit of hurling firebrands into the 
cities of which they stormed the wails* It is very 
likely that a general conflagration may have been 
caused in this manner, and that the viceroy may 
have perished in it, an end which his brother, quite 
in accordance with his religious ideas, regards as a 
special diving judgment. Tile vengeance which he 
took on the survivors—pulling out the tongues of 
some for blaspheming t lie name of A.sshur ; throwing 
others into pits among the stone hulls and lions set 
up by Sennacherib, i.r*, probably in the gates of NIEn- 
c veh. as a spectacle to the people: cutting off limbs 
and throwing them to dogs, bcLirs, vultures,—all 
these horrors lie represents as acts of pious homage 
to the offended deity; -After 1 had done these 
things, he says, 11 and appeased the hearts of the 
gods my lords, the corpses of the people whom the 
E^estilencc.god hud overthrown .... out of the 
midst of Babylon, Kutba, Sfppar, I brought and 
threw into heaps. Then be relates how he further 
propitiated the gods 1 by gifts and religious observ- 
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antes and by the singing of psalms.* Then, having 
reduced to obedience Lite tribes of Kddup Ara- 
means, and the rest of Accad. “by command of 
Asshur and He! it and the great gods, mv protector?, 
on the whole of them 1 trampled, the yoke of 
Asshur which they had thrown off 1 fixed on them. 
Prefects and rulers appointed bv my hand I estab¬ 
lished over them/’ 

22. Among the Chaldean princes who had fol¬ 
lowed Sliarnash-Shumukin’s fortunes was S.vur 
BELZTKKi, a grandson of Mero[lach-ikiEadan,+ true 
to the traditions of his race. In inflict the great¬ 
est possible injurj r on the hated foe, he had recourse 
to stratagem. He feigned loyalty and applied for 
help. The king indignantly records that “ sons of 
Asshur" were sent to his aid, and ■‘marched witii 
him, guarding his country like a wall; but he cap¬ 
tured them by treachery and shipped them over to 
Elam. I n dab I gash, who then was already king, and 
who wi>hed to propitiate the Assyrian, sent them 
back to him with an embassy rind offer:, of alliancc- 
But this attention was far from satisfying the en¬ 
raged monarch, who sent back to him. through ih 
own envoy, a threatening message demand mg the 
surrenderor Nabubcluikri himself and his com pan 
ions : " If these men thou dost not send, spoke t he 
king, “ r will march ; thy cities I will detfroy; the 


* For i parallel with iKe Jewish m *" 

lb t'v^’l'prahaWr tl“ NaWdU-manfeV. Mcrodorh 
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people I will earn' off: from thy royal Mi rone I will 
IvurJ thee, and another on thy throne I will seat* 
As formerly Teumman 1 crushed, 1 will cause Id de¬ 
stroy thee. This is to thee/' The envoy had no 
occasion to repeat the royal message to his mas¬ 
ter, The people of Elam, hearing of A^hurbani- 
pal s anger. were greatly frightened and revolted 
again se Indabigash, whom they put to death, plac¬ 
ing on the throne in his stead the son of another 
general, who reigned under the name of UMMANAL- 
DAsiJ IL 

2y This new usurper wa- not devoid of dignity, 
and would not purchase protection by breach of 
faith with his guest. From some small and much 
injured fragments it would appear that there was 
also some correspondence concerning the statue of 
the goddess Nana, carried into captivity from Erech 
by the first Khudur-nuukbundi, and that Um ma¬ 
in id dash would not return the statue. These two 
refusals were more than sufficient pretences for an 
invasion, Asshurbanipal descended on Elam arid 
swept it through in a brief and triumphant cam¬ 
paign. accompanied by the refugee Tammsritu T 
whom he replaced on the throne in Shudiafi. In¬ 
credible as such recklessness may appear, the first 
thing Tammaritu did was to turn against his pro¬ 
tector and rebel for the second time. He tiad been 
in too great haste, however, and had not waited for 
A ssh urban i pa Is departure, who at once crushed the 
revolt—a success of which hu gives the credit to 
iVsshur and Ishtar, who, tie says* “broke Tam- 
maritu's hard and perverse heart, took hold of Ids 
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hand, from the throne of hts kingdom burled him 
and overwhelmed him." He was not put to death, 
but carried back to Nineveh, where it more humiliat¬ 
ing doom awaited him. 

34 , It took one more laborious campaign to com¬ 
plete the overthrow <>f Elam, but this time it was 
final City after city, town after town was P ,l|!cd 
down, burned, sacked—warriors were slaughtered, 
captives carried away without miAber Shuaiuut, 
the capital, was reserved for the last. It had never 
yet been sacked, and was a right roj^l prey. As- 
shurbanipal gloatingly relates how he "pern. t l 
treasure-houses of the kings of Elam, where wea t 
had accumulated from the most ancient times, 
where “ no other enemy before him had ever put 
his hand;” how he brought forth not only that 
wealth, but all that had ever been paid to the kings 
of Elam for their aid by former kings of Accad. 
and now lately by Shamash Shumukin bcwd« all 
the furniture of the paJace t even to t]K cp “ e 1 11 
which the kings had reclined, the war chariot*, 
ornamented with bronre and painting. 1I,rs fjj an ‘ 
great mules, with trappings nf silver anil go — a 
of which he carried off to Assyria, But - fl ’ 

was not only the chief M royal city of v am. i was 
also the country's sacred city, "the seat <► lc 

gods," and was to suffer all the horrors o cn-t - 

tfon as well as plundering. Its great tower iP^ba- 
bly the riggurat). of which the lower part was cased 
in marble, was demolished and broken n *> 
the roof, “ which was covered with nhioinjr br*«i . 
The sacred groves, hit * the midst of which n 
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ej^ner had ever penetrated, nor even trod their out- 
skirts, were cut down and homed by the Assyrian 
Th i e . stata « af g«ds and trodSeSKs 

ShmZSV'*** m ^ VCI1 name* beafifts 

•allUSHlNAK, the supreme god, - the god 0 f their 
oracle, who dwelt in groves,") were carded off to 
-Wr» “W.U, Iheir valusbk,. ^ 

turntiure, their pr j ests anrJ wonibJppe|li .. y| 

S 115 r d “ ™ d ""2 *m the tem. 

[, * e «? cither bfoken °f removed, the temples 

.en selves overturned, until they were not." 

, this occasion, too. the statue of Nana was at 
length earned out of the place of her long captivity 
u over 1600 years to be restored to her own old 
form *'fcdi,* Lastly, thirty-two statues of 

-I, , , and I | lt ! r k,n ^' deluding one „f Tammuritti, 

^ fashioned in gold and silver, bronze and ,1a- 
baster. were* carried to Assyria. On some of them 

tToned f , inmCtCd; tJl ' s is Particularly men- 
crib a ~* °^ c a contemporary of Sennadi- 

lio^t I ! ,1C had maik Amhurba. . 

*l>oken I tMt ie t0re oft IlJs Hf*» which had 
jS, ti, ' I tnCC ’ olT Ws ll?iI,ds which had 
the drearffT' 1 C "' Assyria." He winds tip 

mentof alh flanat,Vre hy tllis mosC frightful slate- 

and n 'i'r™* 1 * maath 

irearlhig of Uwh j . . * t*"* * * ■ - 'Ik paiMReof mrn.Ihe 

B 4 ' b “ p 4nd 'M-v v 


-Sec-Sunyefoal^ p P . . 9Ji *■«, 
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cfiii, 11 ud p? w/ r MtfltMft, tmiff j 1 / Mi' yie/tf nr/e£y / jjttjrJ: IS# 
Aijf abm /* * /£rtw. H * 

And after enumerating the captives he led away, 
from the daughters, wives and families of several 
kEngfs. down through the list of govt-mem, citizens, 
officers and commanders of vanous corps, to u the 
whole of the army all there was," the people, male 
and female, small and great, hordes, mules, asses, 
oxen and sheep, besides u much spoil/' he sums up 
With this grim but expressive piece of exaggeration : 

" 1 he dust of Shush an Madalctu, and the rest of 
their cities, entirely I brought to Assyria." 

25 . This was the end of Ekm* As a kingdom, 
as a nation, it was no more. Its name henceforth 
disappears from tile ranks of countries. And when 
the time, now sci near at hand, arrived, of retribu¬ 
tion and vengeance on the destroyer of so many 
nations, Elam was fiot one of the avengers. The 
poor remnants of her people were passing under 
another rule, still too young to direct events, and 
stood aloof, rejoicing, but inactive. Yet Asshur- 
banipal, in the fast pages of Ids great cylinder, still 


* The Hebrew piojjbct Ze|ib.an biu who Iked rtlinnt ihJs titur. ihui 
Announce* the approaching; end of rV^Trias iK Ami VahTch wdi 
xlrrtch injt |fi liifitf *j*alh.*r llw routfe ansi rksff<jv A^Iiuj, ansi rd* 

W.tLr lYmtt't'A u dfndaiiim jrtd dry tilf ikf viftfrrWfJl. A*d W/ 

skull hf aiffc'rf in /if MAitif \*f 0 &tmjlr ** axi - * - - d™ln- 

tfofl ph.ill be In the rhi»h«lib, ht fiaih JjjjI lure the radar wort. 
This, [5 lije 1 1 jyriLis ertr that dwrEf areteaaly* that pofd in her heart: 

' I .linl 1 here is none beside me : * hmr M ihe brentnr a dewialEn-n. 

*fAit* fir hm/ti telie dm* in * . T . T !t tfawe ?e hr* : a ce*CM£cfid 
rmijijiicL'FKic of the wards of I he Assyrian docurtifiit, or only » 

mmiUHn nf tbought and tApressitsB derived from unity U< race ? 
j* 
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speaks of Elam, even of l - kings of Elam." For 
l mmanaldiish had once more escaped with life, 
by timely flight ■« into the mountains.’ When the 
wasters and spoilers had departed, he returned into 
his now desert cities,—» he entered, and sat in a 
place dishonored." But AsshurtianipaJ had not 
done with him even yet. The companion of his 
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Eligh? and disasters was Nabubcb£ittri t that grand- 
don ^ old Chaldean king* and as long as ht 
lived and was free the Assyrian's heart was not 
satisfied. So tie sent otier more to demand his 
surrender from the heart-broken whilom king; 
Xabubdidtrip the inscription goes on to tell with 
that strange pathos which their great simplicity a£ 
tunes fends to these narratives— 
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could scarcely, under llit* circumstances, have helped 
committing, and himself from worse than death- 

* How strifeinglr life this iT^oki» m ^ SwK f "T*™ ,aid 
Suufc t,> hh jrmur-lKiirr i ' I Haw thy mfd and thrum me 
llifoufrh therewith test these unctretimdui “* 

tltruoph .111J jriu>c me.’ Ital hi* *rismi-! wafer would nut. for he «»» 
imi afraid. Therefor Saul toufc hi* ownHt ami frit jt- Ami 

when ills uinafonn m That Saul um d«d* I'* Iifeewi*« fell Upon 
hi* cword ,ithi died with Wm*" (I. ^"Url mi. 4 . JJ 
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Jb Nab'djdrfkrj ha&id oi die fmimey of my envoy wbo into Elaiil 
had enterrd, and hin heart was ardintrd iucluied to despot: 

Ids life he did ntit regard aiitJ fie lulled fnf drAtld To hi* awn W- 
Iftpr-btirei lie slid: 1 Slat (j■- wild the sword . 1 He aiul Ills annOr- 
Imtti wdli she slct] sword* of Tlifijf girdles pierced thfoogll cadi 
other . 11 ■ 


Hy this magnanimous act the last oi a hemic race 
saved It [a friend from a shameful deed* which he 
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H is d cspc rate d et t rtn In at inn has been fully ju st 15 e cl 
by a small fragment found among the rubbish of the 
Roy a I Archives in Nineveh. Jt is the beginning of 
a, letter* and runs as follows : N From Ummanaldmh, 
king of Elam, to AsiAur&anifaf t fctng of Assktir.— 
Feme to my brother, , , . Fortes do thou said; for 
Xahtbelsikri to surrender / took. I will surrender 
him to ther , > * , Let us hope that the unfortunate 
monarch, reef need to such abject ness, gave hrs friend 
and guest a timely flint. How ever that be, he kept 
word with the Assyrian to the letter; he surren¬ 
dered the corpse of Nabubtl/jkri and the head of 
his armor-bearer to the envoy, who took them both 
intu die royal presence, As.shurbanipal only re¬ 
cced s in his great cylinder that hi- would not give 
burial tn the body, but cut off the head and hung it 
round the neck of a follower of Shnmash-SHumnkin, 
who had gone with Mabubcbdkri into Elam + Eut 
a sculpture representing a feast scene in tile royal 
gardens completes this statement in the most 
ghastly manner. Asshurhauipal reclines on an ele¬ 
vated couch under a vme-arhnr; his favorite queen 
i""* seated on a throne at tile foot of the couch ; both 
arc raising the win^cup to their lips j a small tabic 
or stand is before them; on another, behind the 
Coueh, arc deposited the king\s bow* quiver and 
rfword. Numerous attendants ply the inevitable 
fly-dappers, beyond these musicians arc rarfged, 
birds are playing and fluttering in the palm-trees 
and cypresses. Hut the king's gaze h fixed an a 
horrible object suspended in the branches of one 
of the latter: it is the head of Nabubclzikri, placed 
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there that he may delight his eyes and enhance his 
pleasure in tile Feast by gloating on the dishonored 
refic of his dead enemy. They must have had 
some way of preparing human heads in those days, 
or they could never have got such prolonged enjoy- 
mem out of them. 

26, At the same time that Asshurbmripal thus 
hunted down tile Inst scion of the ancient house 1 1 
\ akin, he was very shrewdly desirous to reassure 
and conciliate that prince's former subjects* Of 
this we have a curious proof in a proclamation, by 
which he, so to speak, introduced to them the 
governor he sent to watch and rule them, with a 
force of soldiers, A dr.ifl or copv-of this docu¬ 
ment turned up in thf Library at Nineveh, and as 
it may be Interesting t > see how an Assyrian royal 
procInmntion was worded, we give it herer 

"Tbr »1U of the ltlnR Id line men of ihs eaa*t. ihc sea, and lhe 
loniRfnij fceniim, —Mjf peace Il> youf httlrLi; nuv yen liawel].— 

I am Witching sharply. From out of my *j**, tiver vou, '.mil from (he 

Iwr (rf the shi of NaliiiUlrikr!-cnHrely t hart separated too. 

! ” f.r.Miiifr, my Borvent, my deputy, to i.o before, tn be mrr w.u 
sen Wyou. 1 rotmttaiuf. , . . or myself my funs* I srnil. I ham 
JCuneJ .Wiliym, It tying your good antj your trcquJit in my tight," 

27- -As for Ummanaldash, he dragged on a couple 
of jears longer a miserable phantom of royalty. 
And yet. brought low as he was there was found a 
man foolish enough to covet the poor shreds of 
power and pomp that still clung to him : 1'AKHE, an 
C l curt: up.sUrt. caused the country i n revoJt a^afnat 
him, and Asabutbatiipal thus relates tile end of his 
career in Elami "From the face of the tumult of 
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In's servants which they made against him. aJune he 
fled ami tiMjfc to the mountain. From the mountain, 
the house of lii-i refuge, the place he ffed to. like a 
raven I caught him and alive 1 brought him to 
Assyria. 

28. According to the most probable cajcu tat ions, 
the open revolt of Sb a mash -film mu kin took place 
about 050 ii.r.. and lie perished in 048. Then the 
two campaigns against Elam bring us to C45 as the 
most likely date for its final destruction and the 
sack of ShiKhan. .After that we have the account 
of one more expedition, that against the Arab 
princes, who hail been fed to support the rebellious 
viceroy. As usual, whenever Arabia is in question, 
it is impossible to identify the places exactly. The 
king tells us th.ir lie '* ascended a lofty country, 
passed through forests of which the shadow was 
v*u>l, with trees great .and strong .... a road of 
mighty wood," and ■* went to the midst of Vas, a 
place arid and veiy difficult, where only the birds 
0/ heaven and the wild asses are, , . The latter 
description seems to indicate a rather remote dis- 
trict in the interior of Arabia, In this, the Inst dis* 
tant and victorious Assyrian expedition we hear of, 
the spoil in camels and captives was so abundant, 
t tat on the army s return to Assyria the captives 
were gathered and bartered in droves, while camels 
were distributed by the king to the people “like 
sheep,“ and those that were offered for sale in front 
of the gates of Nineveh, sold for onlv half a shekel 
of silver (about 31 cents) apiece. One of the most 
powerful Arab chieftains, V,\tTKH, whose territory 
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bordered on Edom, Moab and Ammni}, \\ d± eapt ured r 
and Asshurbanipal granted him hi> life, though 
not hb liberty, after having, with hiss own hand, 
.-truck down lbc- son before Ins cyea, +l by command 
of Asshur and Bdit/* of course. He returned by 
the road of the sea-Hhore, for he m curious, incident¬ 
ally* having M destroyed the people uf A kko t who 
were unsubmissive. 1 ’ These are the last warlike 
deeds of Assyrian arms in Syria of which we have 
any record, 

20. AsshurbanEpab in the conviction that he had 
brilliantly weathered the dm.-t storm that ever yet 
had imperilled tile Empire* now considered himself 
entitled to a public triumph of unexampled splen¬ 
dor. On his return to Nineveh he organized a 
festive show on a stale surpassing all precedents. 
In accordance with the Assyrian character, it was of 
a pre-eminently religious nnturc* and chiefly con¬ 
sisted in sacrifices and drink-offerings to Bel it, 

Jk mother of the great gods, beloved wiicof Assltur/" 
But the great feature of the procession was that 
Asshurbitnipal ordered the Jast three kings of Elatn 
—Tamm a rite, U mmanaldash and Pafchc, captive— 
and Vaitch* the Arab chid tain, to be yoked to his 
war-chariot, and w r as drawn by them in state to the 
gates of the temple, where, having alighted, lie lifted 
up his hands and praised the gods before the assent 
bled army. It was a strange irony of late which thus 
placed on a foot of equality the two upstart usurp¬ 
ers and the last descendant of a line of kings, reach¬ 
ing back, for aught wc know, to the first invaders ol 
Accad—and a stranger still, that this of insane 
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pride should be Live lost glimpse we have of Assyr¬ 
ian greatness, to be almost immediately followed by 
an utter and irretrievable fall This is an almost fm 
pointed illustration of the trite, familiar saying f 
30. For on thin tin natural pi 1 made we take leave 
of AMbutbanipal, although tie lived and reigned 
many years longer. His death, indeed, cannot be 
placed earlier than 616 B- C +p and the latest of his 
two great cylinders brings down hh annals to about 
64D, Bui by reason of the absolute lack of monu¬ 
ments this long interval is a blank, as far as know]- 
edge of any events that filled it goes. It Is very 
probable that the last of the great Assyrian mon¬ 
ths spent those years mostly- in enjoying the Ju>;. 
udous leisure to which he naturally inclined* and 
indulging hi> literary and artistic tastes* as well as 
hi> religious pc op ens [tie*. So much has been said in 
a no tli vi volume about his library,* and iso often have 
it* content* been referred to, both In th.it volume 
and the present one, that more details are uncalled 
for except to mention that the palace in which the 
library was situated* and the halls of which were 
so lav ibhly decorated with historical slab^culpt urcs, 
waji not really a new structure* but rather Scn- 
nneberibs old palace restored and considerably 
enlarged. It was tfie captive Arab chieftains, with 
their tribes, who were employed on the work of 
carrying burdens and building the brickwork* 
which, more than 20 qq years later, other Arab 
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tribes under their sheikha were, in lb dr turn, to 
clear from the rubbish of ages and uncover to 
r eager gaze of cunons foreigners. Another of 
abounds'"incidences with which history 

at. It vvas under Asshurfcanipa] that Assyrian art 
attained its greatest perfection of execution and 
detail. As regards mere ornamental for, nothing 
d SUr T ai:j th * profusion and the exquisite finish 



Cl*m- V.',^ ' Sf ' ''" >N k “ A ' f tni “TY (S TI« RyVAL PAtK 
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^ f (lie (^higns, the richness and delicacy of the tra¬ 
cery. t historical sculptures, representing bat. 

I *" Ereat ' e *f scenes of war and peace both, 

h ve been spoken of above (see p. 390). R ut the 

, l" 1 ? * ccn “ and presentations of animals, as 

inkri- hf *! ' p * Im in po ' nt interest and 
form can ^ fincr - more perFW't in 

tartiU It \ nd ex P™ S1 ^- *» tl.« hounds 

StartJ ^ fDr th * cha *? (See ill. No. 8a) ft seems as 
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though we feet them tugging at the leash* anti hear 
their deep, eager bay. AsahurbanipaTs royal kennel 
has yielded many splendid models to the artists, and 
he was so fond of his dogs that lie had portraits of 
Ids especial favorites made in tenra-cotca. Several 
of these statuettes ha ye been found, bearing the ani- 
mal a name—" T KAtt-T HE-FOE.** and *uch like— 
along its back or an its collar (see ill No. yS). The 



—Ttmft i-f riTTii £nMi. inNl A^MUtMJIirfli, T S MVudrftt-fi,} 

king Was a patron of every kind of -port. Lesser 
game—wild antelopes—was hi hi ted lit many 

and various h ays: stnlkedp netted. lassoed, driven 
to a centre. But the game which the king hamfretf 
almost exclusively affected, was the mime of games, 
tb< royal lion ; not Asshtifitarirpnl himself had 
been u more passion ate lion-hunter arid never does 
his handsome figure show to better advantage than 
in the exercise of his favorite and dangerous pa*- 
lime, attired in the close-fitting becoming- tunic, 






4<4 Ttf£ strut y o* Assy/f/A. 

richly Embroidered, short -sleeved and cut high 
above the knee, in order to give full liberty to 
every movement, full play to every muscle.* The 
lion-bunts represented on Asshurbanipoi's sculp. 


79.— tvri-jhoijvsmp or AWinmaurmu.'* dtcrrmrjnt], 

tnres are very numerous, and the Assyrian artists, as 
usual, appear at their very best when portraying the 


•Srr FrfNHEsyiwfc a partirularlv spirited anil hnishrtl compo. 
,f lan ' U ' n< - hMl . »* in no filler do we «e I hr king leading a ijiart 
he exptaniUnn which luggeat* imejf [* ih.il llie animal may 
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EfSJSS ^ tllC maflifoM attl ' Iud ^ caikd forth 

»Wty admitted classical models i„ art 'Tor ™ 1 " 

j5*” Ce ’ thc f ; lmc,us d - vrM " Hon and lioness. (See fjj 

74 and 75.) The latter especialh J t |h 

trol.cn back am, pamlyaod bind^S l b 

' , ' 'T “ * masterpiece in rbc tiiglict sense 

33. Assborbanipal-s name was km," .1 
Greeks in the Corrupted fm-m r f t; L " 

They of hhn the £™kh 

effeminate tvnnt utm ^ i W ria > af i 

palace. i(1 £* fc °.*? t a " *>» life within his 

the harenu uniV^h IUSU ^ HntI it,!cnt:ss wf 

rcmsed himself f \ . ‘ LSt cnsis can ’e t when he 

dtnly deveJopinc/Int h 'V mmart| y tor POr, and, sud. 

powered by number- f . * 3st - hetn ff OV*r- 

«’i»ich be burned a n *" Immtnse PJ™. on 

treasures. This u , “ >1¥o -™d nil his 

M ** o( s««hw»h?£ v ! I r ^ 7 ! lcsatn,f30 T 

sssir rii ts r G s 

Assh urban ip,ijg succes^m'''* and ‘ SI,caks of 

ffwn the ixitdJc. n ‘ f "' !?"* * hr,)lvn nfdrj^getl 

** TB Ihf frtj[hlE,tc 4 h«r*. ft.. .h r tJle T "»He. »0 UyinH 
tsve Iteen the irrjifotf union uf J J',* "*”* ’* ,rto P ccu >l«r »r,| !„ 

* kinj'j cuflinuinJ, ' ' ict;un ™c*. uemeri 
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THE FALL OF AS$HUR- 

i. It is much to he regretted, though perhaps 
scarcely to he wondered at, l]int Assyrian mono* 
menta should utterly fail m la r the short period 
after Asshur bant pal's death, during which the long 
score standing against Assyria was summarily wound 
up anti paid in fulL It is quite in accordance with 
what we know of Assyrian annalists, that they should 
be silenced by disasters, and besides, tlse cud, coming 
so suddenly, must hare been preceded by a time of 
convulsion and tumutt, during which the Last rulers 
of an empire, hastening headlong to dissolution, 
were not in thu mood, nor had the leisure to build, 
to sculpture slabs and engrave inscriptions. We am: 
therefore thrown entirely on Greek traditions and 
accounts, always incomplete, sefdom trustworthy 
and very fragmentary. To reconstruct in a general 
way the course of events is about as tedious and un¬ 
certain an operation as recomposing a torn-up letter 
out of fragments rescued from the waste-paper 
basket* with many ni the scraps In* L 

We do not even know for certain whether 
Aashurbuni pal's immediate successor were the last 
king of Assyria, or whether there wa.1 one more, "f 
even two. In a corner of the great platform at 
rj 417 
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Nimntd ' Kahili). Layard uncovered the ruins of a 
comparatively small, poorly constructed, meanly 
ornamented building, the hricks of which bear the 
name of " Assnr. k-lt>rr.lL!, king of Asshur, so« of 
Assnurbanj pal, king of Asshur, son of Esarfiaddon, 
King of Asabur." But there are some fragments 
with still another royal name, and the fast king of 
all is called by Herodotus and other Greek histo¬ 
rians SaraKos, which could very well he an abbre- 
viation and corruption of “ Ass&ttt-tHti-itlim "; 
there are, too, a couple of .small fragments which 
evidently refer to r time of disaster and tribulation, 
and bear that very name, h is therefore not at all 
impossible that the long line of Assyrian rulers m.iv 
have closed with an Esarhaddon H. 

3- What is certain is. that after AsahurbanipaTs 
death, Assm’s downward course was incredibly 
rapi and constant, having begun most probably 
even in the last years of that monarch's lifetime. 
Une Greek chronicler states that ” Sardannpains 
dicrf at an advanced age, when the power of the 
Assyrians had been broken down.” Now wc have 
-een that Egypt, Syria and Media had slipped from 
lo* hold while he was throwing ;,jj his weight 
against Elam and Babylon. Nor doe* he seem to 
have made any effort to recover lost ground after 

i fina , that dircctft > n - He must have 
known that Fsammetik steadily labored to bring 
the Syrian states under Egypt's dominion, for we 
r a * lt E *<- Egyptian king made war in those 
parts dunng twenty-nfae years. fn the course of 
1IC c to °^ Ashdod and probably other cities. 
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too T T]ic time; avis not long gone when such lid- 
would have sufficed to brijij_; down ail Assyrian 
force, yet no interference appears to have been 
attempted* True, Urartu had been friendly now 
for many years; hut Scythians and Cimmerians 
threatened from the north and north-west, yet 
nothing had been done to check them since ttiat 
one campaign into the Armenian mountains, which 
ended with the capture of Gog* the Scythian chiefs, 
two sons* A* for the Medea* they also had been let 
alone since ihe ftnrt years of the reign, and had 
wisely kept aloof* having work of vital importance 
to attend to at home. And when they reappear, 
It is no longer as a loose federation 0! separate 
tribes, under independent chieftains* but as a com¬ 
pact nation, united under the strong rtife of a pow¬ 
erful* universally acknou [edged king* 

4. Exactly how or in how long a time the change 
was effected, will never be known, as we have tio 
monuments to guide us, but only the .Medcs own 
traditions, as retailed to us by Greek writers, He¬ 
rodotus tells us that the founder of the new royalty 
was a certain DeIokes* originally a simple city-chief, 
who gained so much renown for his great wisdom 
and uprightness, that not only hta own clansmen* 
blit people of other tribes and cities as well came to 
him when they had any quarrels an*I submitted the 
issues to \\h judgment instead of fighting them out; 
e lilt he cleverly improved his cv^r increasing and 
widening influence until he converted It into a real 
power, so that when, backed by a certain number of 
devoted followers, he proclaimed himself king over 
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□ U tile Median cities or trikes, he met no resistance. 
He built iiimsdi a royal residence, the city of Hag. 
mat ana (Agbatanay in the country formerly calltd 
Ellip. and wasted by Sennacherib (see p, 301), and 
established there a thoroughly organized central 
government* V\ lien he died, his son, PtlJtAf.lftfEs, 
quite naturally succeeded him as king of all Media,' 
3 ■ -his n.ime of Deiokcs is an unusually cor. 

rent rendering of one which we find on some .Assyr¬ 
ian monuments; Dayaukku. Sargon, in one of his 
wars with Unit of Van ij is [i.c.). mentions having 
taken prisoner and carried to Nineveh a certain 
Dayaukku and his son. And two yeara later he 
goes to a country which he calls li It- D A Y A t" K K U, 
and which appears to border on Ellrp, to the north 
or north-west. - The house of Dayaukku," after 
the analogy of M the house of Omri" *■ the house of 

V akin, "must have been a principality founded by 
a chief of that name, ft was evidently of some 
importance, since Sargon takes the trouble of nam¬ 
ing it individually, together with Ellip. instead of 
including it in the total of 11 forty-five city-chiefs," 
tv hone submission he received that year. There is 
therefore nothing Improbable in the supposition that 
a prince of [he house of Dayaukku. and bearing the 
founder s name, was the first to unite the scattered 
tnhes of J, 1S nation into a whole. It may very well 
be that he established the seat of power in Ellip, on 
account of its beauty arid fertility, after that country 
had been laid waste and its royal line exterminated 
by .Sennacherib; nor is there anything to prove that 
c mill ,i new capital, while it scents very likely 
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that he should have restored and enlarged the old 
royal city of Ell ip What the origin of the name 
Hagmatana was, \vc do not know. 

6 r The Mcdes had about fifty years of compara¬ 
tive peace, and, of late, total freedom from Invasion, 
in which to accomplish their work of national con¬ 
solidation and organization — under a leader fitted 
fnr the task, a time amply sufficient for a people al¬ 
ready ripe for the change* When that lender's son 
succeeded him on the Eli rone which he had built* 
the first hereditary king of Media, the young na¬ 
tion was anxious to try its strength, and against 
whom so naturally as against Assyria, its oldest and 
most deadly fuc ± weakened also at this time by her 
kite terrible struggle for life? Fur the first time 
the parts were reversed and the invader was invad¬ 
ed. Phraortes (the Creek corruption of the Me¬ 
dian name FeiaVakttsIJ i, after some successful expe¬ 
ditions against sundry less formidable neighbors, 
crossed the Zagros and descended into Assyria- 
The move, however, was imprudent and premature. 
The old lion,, if lamed t was not yet to be bearded 
with Impunity In his ow r n den by one solitary assall- 
an| L There was a battle, in which the invaders 
were routed and driven back h and Fmvartish re¬ 
mained on the field. This may possibly have taken 
place in the last years of AsshiiAantpaL 
7 - The invasion, however, was soon repeated. 
LWakshatara, called by the Greeks KyaX- 
AkJvS* the son and successor of Fravartishi was 
a far greater man and better warrior. He attrib¬ 
uted his fathers defeat Co the defective organ* 
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ization of his an ny t and at once proceeded to abob 
ish the old divbion by clans isee p. 354), which gave 
no chance against such perfectly organized and 
drilled veteran troops as the Assyrian. Herodotus 
reports of him dial he— 

“ divided hi* tiocipa into companies, farming rtbtinct bodies of ihc 
*peanst«ni thi^ njchcr* and tJsc cavalry, wlm before ! 1 i 1 time Zud hern 
ftLsnfiJFd eel one Viiid Mil liiJifLutd Lu^cOiEf, , . , This prime. ciH- 
lectin^ together alI the owned dll sway, marched 

a^aintf NinEvch,fflidvd iu avenge his father, Ami ciurYthirtg 0 Impr 
l hat be nilj'bt suttesd ed taking the city A bank trss fought, In 
vrbkh I he AaEjriJnft aufTenrrt 0 dcJtal, am] Kyairarw bait afrrady bc- 
fiuit ibe siei*e o! iEit place, nhtii a mwfliiroHi honk- .«t Scytha, mujer 
tbtit kiijijg, SUtnii, son ®{ I'KOtuTilvi,, burst intu Asia in puttnit 
<4 e lie CiQUtwmifc*, wJidhi Ehiy had driven um ot Europe, and en- 

ItFEli ihc it ird]JJl LEjtjtOry/' 

8, So far Herodotus, We have already seen 
'P- 3591 that the motive he ascribes to the great 
Scythian invasion is a fanciful one, and a good hun¬ 
dred years out of the way T since it was long ago. at 
the least, that the Cimmerians had appeared on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea* But the invasion 
itself b a fact* as authentic as any iei history* The 
barbarians who came thus opportunely to gain a 
respite for the Assyrian capital, by suddenly drawing 
Xyaxares away to defend his own kingdom, were 
the people of Magftg 1 see p r 383), and it hus been 
suggested that their chief, Madyes* may have been 
a grandson of Gflg (GftgiY, since his fathers name, 
Pr6tothv£s # looks uncommonly like that of Pa- 
RI TiV a* one of those sons of Gng whom Asshur- 
banipal captured.* They were a people of horsey 


* Fr, LfclCrtrnanl r " Orijftnti dc rHifct&fre," Vol. IF, Firat Part, 
P* 46J. 
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men and bowmen, who ate the flesh of horses and 
drank the milk of marcs, whose warfare was one of 
raids and plunder, like that of the Cimmerians, 
What started them from their quarters at the foot of 
the Caucasus, on the river Kyros (see p, 3 * 1 )- ‘ s a 
mysterv; most probably they were tempted by the 
state of general agitation into which the entire 
XaTri region was thrown through the withdrawal of 
the heavy pressure exerted oil it by the fear of an 
ever impending Assyrian interference. Left to 
themselves, the petty nations of the mounts inland 
were more independent, but also more defenceless, 
and promised to fall an easy prey to hortk* o 


mounted bandits. , 

9. Media was by no means the only victim of 
the Scythian 'visitation. They swept through the 
greatest part of Asia Minor, dislodged various pen- 
pies, whom they carried atong with them on their 
Further road as a wild torrent carries along t t tier, 
it uproots and the bridges it breaks to piece, on it. 
way. The Cimmerians, who still reamed about the 
lands, but were becoming few and scattered, were 
easily engulfed, and the whole mass ru^.i. - an 
rolled southward. They had overrun Syria and 
Palestine almost before the unfortunate peop <-■* ° 
those much-suffering countries had iu-an t 1 
coming, and, according to a tradition recorded by 
Herodotus, would have gone on -tra^h mt 
Egypt, had not Psammctik “met them with R - 
and prevailed on them to advance n ? ur 
Whereupon they turned back, but, passing y 
city of \scalon, ,1 body of stragglers sapped 
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plunder its famous temple, devoted to the Syrian 
goddess Alargam or Derketo* 

to, This was the emptying of that h+ seething 
caldron ' which the prophet Jeremiah, who Jived 
at this very time in Judah,, saw 14 in the North/' 
Several chapters of this prophet (iv. p v +1 vL) are de¬ 
voted to the Scythian invasion, and its being M from 
the North 11 jft repeatedly insisted on : 

H J-lee fur sjifcly p a> lay tto-t, for l Vrill bring Evii? from the >Vifsh. 
and u fjn?4E dcallm-thm A Ikink gtmti fofih from hi* rfiEcfceJ, niid 
a destroyer of nations* 1 (Ev. 6). H Hehu[d + he shall come upas 
cfuuak and hi^ rh-arrcMa shall hq jis> ihe whirlwind s Ills horses fire 
ewHier ihiia e^les. Woe ufti-u toy, fof we ait spoiled M fk. I jj. 

- ■ ■ M k a ieiLjs hty uaiiim, ji kan ancient natkiu, a nation wh&f-L 
language thoia knawest imr K neither Lmder*tancjq*i what ihcjf say 
Their ^tiker is jji open Kpuldirr, they aw all mlghiv ttteti u (v. 
i6|f hchnld. a people fometh from the north Country: 

and a great rumm *k.iJ| Eie *1 tired from the uilermo&r ends ui ike 
earth, They lay hold on tooti and apear \ they are cruel and have 
no mere* j their Voice toafulh like the MS, and they tide upon 
horses .. „ . . ” (vi, 11, aj|L 

11* Ezeleid 1 - even mom explicit. He wrote 
years filter, when the captivity which Jeremiah an¬ 
nounced had actually come to pass. Hut so vivid 
was the rtenflection nf the Scythian scourge, lhe 
effects of which he had perhaps witnessed in hfe 
early youth, that in one of his grandest visions, in 
which he portrays in the form of a prophecy the 
Fur y of alt the nations qf the world let loose against 
the people of Yahveli but checked by him in the 
end, he borrows some of the most telling features 
from that visitation. The invading hordes are per¬ 
sonified under the name of “Gog, of the land of 
Magog,"' and said to bring with them ‘*a great 
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company M oF n at sorts, 11 Goiticr and all his hardeSi 
the house ol Togarmah in the uttermost parts of 
the North, and all bis hordes, even many people* 
with thee.' 1 

* Thau shall Crime tike a Sfonn, thou lltfJl h* Tike a cl (Hid f* eavcf 
[lit Lind* and all shy burden and nmnj people wit* User - . i hou 
than 4ft¥be an evil device; anil thou ehail mj, l wall fp up in the 
Ian if nf irawalled village j I Will go to rhrm rliiiE are nS tpfeu llsai 
dwell wetti-ely, all of them dwelling wiltemt walls m\\ Itaviiys 
□either barn nut ^ntes: *& take the spoil ami In Luke lh= [trey j, to 
turn I time hand jgilast the people lhat are gathered, tjul IN t%x 
lirnis which hav* gniteii cattle Jnd good*- - - - 1 bou •‘hall cmni: 
front thy place out nf ih^uttelBIWI ptrti the Surth, thm and 
Hijjiy peoples wt(h ihec fc all of thrtn fiding upon Irnrecs, j ^rea.i com 
pany and a mightr MTmy. ... I will bring thee bpon the ni^ntami 
r d Israel - and I will ™t* ihyllftwoul d shy left Luptl* *wl M11 
c 5 ll mt thine arrow? So fall «E l hf Hgbl foanrl * And =i a hall 

cnrtne lu pan* in [hat day that I will give to a place fee hininf 
in lintel .. * , and iht? *ImMI call it the fllle v <d the Hatninde 
at G%. M 

12. Wc do not know in what way FaJestine and 
Syria were rid of their terrible visitors They an* 
*i+tLtJ to have held Western Asia under their donidnion 
fora number of years (twenty^ight, according to 
Herodotus, but the figure m flow thought to he ex¬ 
aggerated], H during which l ime, slays the same his- 
torjan, **lhdr insolence and oppression spread ruin 
on every aide- For, besides lhe regular tribute, 
they exacted from the several nalioits additional 
imposts, which they fixed at pleasure: and further* 
they scoured the country and plundered everyone 
of whatever they could. 0 ft fj scarcely po^iMc 
that Assyria with her accumulation of wealth, the 
fruit of so many centuries of war and rapine, should 
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have been spared, Historians* indeed, consider 
this in van inn to have been the shock that shat¬ 
tered the already loosened and never very compact 
structure of the Assyrian Empire down to its foun¬ 
dation, and disabled ft from resistance when (lie 
final and more regular assault was made. Mr. Geo + 
Kawfinson and Hr. Lenordiatit art of opinion that 
the frightful condition id which most of the palaces 
were found by Layard and Butta. due as much to 
fire as to demoktidu, is a visible token of the Scyth¬ 
ians' passage ever the land. The almost total atr 
sence of any valuables among the ruins accords 
well with the predatory' character of til dr raids; but 
what speaks most loudly in favor of the suggest 
t Ton k the poverty-stricken meanness of the small 
and unsightly dwelling—palace no longer!—which 
Asshurbamp;i] r s successor, Asshnr-idiliii* built for 
himself in the south-east corner of the great platform 
at KaJali : 44 This coarseness and meanness," remarks 
Lenorirtantt ‘ H bear witness to the haste w ith which 
a residence of some sort had to be put up for the 
king immediately after a great disaster* . * . A 
comparison of this lowly building of Asshurndi 1-11 Vs 
with the splendid sculptures ’filling that which 
his father had constructed at Nineveh, Ls more elo¬ 
quent than any argument to paint the change in 
the condition of the Assyrian monarchy"* 

i j. The Hebrew prophet Zeplianiah, a contem¬ 
pt mry, perhaps expected Assyria to perish at the 
hands of the Scythians, when he uttered his scath- 


w Oo^Liiti dc J'ltiatatEc/" VoL 1L, Part F int r p- 4±t\ note. 
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prophcey* (See p. 402, note.) Hist the end was not 
to come for a few years yet. Kyaxares was unable 
to expel the barbarians by sheer force, and resorted 
to craft. It wsis reported that he and his nobles in¬ 
vited Madyte and the greater pan of hi* people to 
a banquet. and + having made them drunk, mas- 
sac red them. Some such stratagem may have been 
used, but it cou]d have been only a very partial rem¬ 
edy. It is probable that Kyatfares, moreover, by 
some means — promises and bribes very' likely— 
sowed division among them* and attached a part 
of them to himself, for later on we are told that 
he had a body guard composed of Scythians, 
who taught archery and hunting ter the young sons 
of the Median nobles. Such a defection after a 
massacre, following the slaughter r. I the chiefs,— for 
it is riot to be supposed that an ambush m the form 
of a feast would have been laid for any hit the 
chiefs. — would weaken the rest sufficiently to make 
them leave the land. At illl events, they disappear, 
and to use a favorite Assyrian phrase. “ tire trace 
of them is not seen. 11 

14, Ngiv at but Kyaxares could turn his mind 
and forces once ttWc !□ his long-cherished and 
long-deferred scheme. The then feigning Adrian 
king—the Saracos of Berosus and the Greeks— Un¬ 
wittingly suggested hts next mover, by ijicaatiousl> 
appointing to the vice royalty of Baby bn a Chaldean. 
NAfiL'-PAUUZZLJRi generally known flS NaShUmiI..^ 
SAR, who immediately entered into a alliance 

with the Median king. They that they 

should unite their efforts to overthrow the tottermg 
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empire and share the territory that had obeyed its 
rule. Nabopola&sar, of course, was to be king of 
Habylon. To seal the treaty they arranged that 
Kyaxarcs' daughter AMVXIS (or Awuhia) should 
be given in marriage to Nebdchaorezzar * (Na. 
liU-Klt L i>i." Rt-XZURj, the son of Nabopoiassar. The 
.igrcumenl thus became a sort of family covenant. 

tj, In 608 the united Median and Dabylnnian 
forces began tits siege of Nineveh. We m;i3' take 
for granted that each of the allies brought into the 
5 cM the contingents of all the tribes and petty peo¬ 
ples whom each held under his subjection, although 
few are mentioned by name. The desolation was 
great. Public prayers were offered, penitential 
psalms were sung, a general fast of a hundred 
days was proclaimed for the city and army, Nor 
vtreife more active measures neglected. The gre.'at 
capital had tstill endurance left for a two-years' 
siege. I hen the end came. Wt are simply told 
that Saracos r when the enemy was close at hand, set 
tire to the royal palace and perished in the/lames. 
There is nothing improbable in this tradition, but 
nothing to prove it; no details whatever exist con¬ 
cerning this great catastrophe. The Tigris is said 
to have left its bed that year and broken through 
the city wall, opening a wide breach to the be- 
siegers* But all we really is that Nineveh 

ceased to be, and with it, the Assyrian Empire, 
tfi. We have seen that this end was not as sud- 


•Tbii form LS flinre wmd li*R Nekittadwfiir. irtd ily* oc- 
dun m the isibk kwki. 
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den or unprepared as it appears at first sight- Con. 
temporaries seem to have expected it for some time* 
Thus the Hebrew prophet Nahum, who wrote at 
the time of Shamnsb-Shu rnukin's rebelhon + raised a 
triumphant song of wrath ant) vengeance, which 1 
chough premature by nearly half a century* de¬ 
scribes the actual event with thrilling vividness. 
True, the destruction of one great City was much 
tike thrLt of another. and there was no lack of sub¬ 
jects for such studies in those days* But i lie special 
rebukes addressed to Assyria sum up its individual 
character as a nation with telling masterstrokes; 
and the whole sotig being one of the classical 
pieces of Hebrew poetry* we shall give the princi¬ 
pal parts of it- The prophet exults at the impend* 
ing ruin of Assyria as bringing deliverance tn his 
own people* 

" Thtf* i*[ch YaJwch; . . . . And now will T b™k his take from 
off lK« h and will but* 1 Lljj ljondv m sunder- * . - IktifiH I he 
mountain# iht f«l ciif bm (M tfriogeth food Wtflhg^ llfwt 
rth peace l Kccjj % fwt* O Jtidal, perform thf mi ^ «hfl 
wicked one shall nOiztnre pflas ihnuisb lift; he l* utterly cut 
- * - * . l^he charist* rage En I he nifties, the? Jodk one 
inathcr in the bnuid way* i the appearance of them is like wrelEfc 
they Fito like tlie lightnings, , * . The ptfl of the rfreT* are opened 
and the palate in tftudTCcl . * * Tale yc the spoils uf sP-vct. take 
the spoil 1 * of iLniEdk for there I - none end erf the MrirA, the wcallh "fall 
plenvant fttrtrkaTC, J^he (Ninevehli is empty* raid sml w;t *Wr 
, . . Where h I hi den trt the S»* and lit frtdlng uf ihc 
vnujsg lions. where the lliiD and fhe ttunc** wilted, and I he Hmi * 
whelp* and none made iticm aftlldP 1 ! r ^ ^ tcST m ^ cai 
tnrngh Utt Mb whelp*. Htd itratsgJed fbt hh JimvcHca, and filler! hr* 
«ivta wfili prey, and hi* deal with ravin- - - - to Moody 

ciiy 1 It Si air full of iff and rapine- . - - The nnd« uf the whip, anil 
the nolae of the rail I tug &f whedlj and prancing h^inei^ ami 
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i ng chiridU; the hnrenflia.u charging! and l hr tlAihiltg :- u nrd, aud 
the glittering 9 pear; anti a multitude cl slain, and a great heap of 
and there is m eeu. 1 ot Ulc cor^s-fn. , . . And it shall 
come to p.ias ihal all Ifcwy tfcwl loujt upmi iiiee shiiN Eke fttrm ihe^ 
and h_±y h ISinovch is Laid whale s who will kiuo»n her? Whence 
shrill I «ch comfartcn for lh« f Art Shaft better thin Knaitimi?* 

**- « - . lie ho Id ihy people in she mkLit the* are womens 
ihe gitea of ihv laud are set wide open unro thine enemies t the 
dre batik devoured shjf bafm * , , Thy stie|iherds, slumber, U k'm\t 
oi Asshu^ thy Worthies .ilc at test# lliv people are scattered upon 
the m ouiu aita ant I there h none to gather Ibem, Then i^ im ^ 
sua^ng o£ lliy hurl t tliy wound Li grtevertrt: all E hat bear E he bruit 
of thee ctap the hands over thee j for upon whom hath Dot ihy witk- 
edjiens passed con doubly p ■* 

17. But tlit finest dirge on the full of Asshur wc 
owe to Ezekiel p who iniroduced it into his long and 
elaborate prophecy on Egypt, again5 1 which Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar was then successfully waging war As 
Nahum says to Asshur ? "Art thou better than No¬ 
am on. .. . ? " Ezekiel says t lei substance, to Egypt: 

** W hy allouldst tliou not fall ? Art thou better 
than Ai^hur?” He wrote forty years after the 
event. So the wrath and the bitterness of rancor 
were past, and the whole passage is a gorgeous gem 
of poetry even in the plain prose translation, breath¬ 
ing a spirit of lofty, nutd contemplation, almost sor¬ 
row shut such grand things should be doomed, out 
of their own wickedness, to perish* 

Jl And it came to pa,’?*. .... that the word ru Vahveh came onto 
mrf, '.BVhsg, Him of man,, sir unto Pharauh^ king of Egypt iEid Id Hi 
raulrilmie; Whom art tfiau like hi thy grraEnes^ l Behold, Am hut 
waji a ccrlar in Lebanon, w£lb Uh branches, and with a ihadqwing 


* One of she namci of Thebes* the i*ck of which wa.* then a re¬ 
cent memory 
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fthroad, and ot an liEgh nature, amt Hi* e-.|? wa* among =Ue clOTdi. 
The patens hnWahcd him, I he deep made him tE« grew- ** * AH 
the fuwifc dJ heaven rrnck their imtdl in hi* lujugh*, ami miOrr Jus 
branch"* did aU ihv hcut& ot ihr Jit Ed brm^ lofih thefr juunu, and 
under him ihuduiv dwelt *11 grt-al :lu iuti =■,—thus Wa* be fc'jir in III* 
greatmeba, . . „ 'The ccdiir* fn the garden ot Lied cnnld n-.t hide 
him* the dr-in??* were nirt like him boughs, and live pl4rte-lrM* wen: 
nut a.-, Ei in In-anth^ = nor wa* 3Wij tree m ibc garden erf (Jod like imlu 

him Eh lli* bcnucr. . * * 

« E have drUeu him ant foF his wickedilet^ And ftfingcr*, the 
terrible of the itttJoqfc liafe tiim off. and have kfl him* Upon 
the mountain* and in all 1 he va|iu i £ b i a branch#* ire £a|lt% Hid J^a 
bough* .ire broken \ry nil the walerccErrea of Ehe land; and nil ihe 
people a f Lbe earth aic gone flaws frotn hii shadow and have Ml 
him, Upon hi* mm all ihe fowl* utf lbe hr*T P n shill dw*E| and 
ell the Ijeasn of the field sEliE] be tj]w»n fob bTamzhefi. . . , In ihe 
dav when he wrnl duwu lu Sfce<rf«* T caU^tJ a moraning: t ciwemJ 
the deep for him. and I riwtrabitd lbe fiver* therein* and the great 
waters were stayed: and I caused Lebanon to nroum Eof Win. Jfcfld 
ail the trees of the held flhiK-d for bain, , ■ *** 

IS- it may appearstrange, craft though thecolhpre 
was foresee:n arid prepared f L 3 l.lt it should have taken 
place with such exceed iri^ rapidity just toward ihc 
end. The principal explanation to offer is start¬ 
lingly simple, 1 here must have been compara¬ 
tively few real Assyrians left in Assyria, except in Elio 
army, m offices, and around the person of the king. 
It was not only that the country bad been 41 slowly 
bleeding to death with its own victories." but great 
numbers of Assyrians had been transported to every 
quarter of the empire, to evciy half^uhducd and 
always unreliably submissive province, where, at a 
crisis, they could be of no use unsupported by forces 


The Ftmer wnrfcL tire w#fld of the itead. 
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frnjri hnme p and must have either perished or been 
absorbed in the native population ; white on the 
other bind, corresponding masses of foreigners 
were settled in the mother country p a constant un. 
dcrmining dement of discontent, hatred, and, no 
doubt, of treasonable practices. We know from 
Saigon In what manner Assyrian kings, u^cd to peo¬ 
ple their new cities; and, as late as after the last 
wars with Elam, Asshurbanipal transported to As¬ 
syria thousands of Elamite families. It stands to 
reason that when the invasions began, there was no 
defence but within the walled ami fortified cities, 
and even in those treason must have been rife. 

What wonder, then, that "the gates of the land 
were set wide open to*the enemies, and the fire de¬ 
voured its bans M ? 

And thus* with his own weight, with hih own 
wickedness and folly, Asshur felL It was a griev¬ 
ous fall r and an utter falh 
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Abraham journey to Egrpt, JJ: 
bnji land Etoeti the Hfttitee of 
Hebrrm, J,-’- 
ACGUI, 34 C Agaric 
Acre, m Akko. 

Adoitc 5 -Thnin the raring sun- 
gcul of ticbal, M L t festival uf F 

MJ 

Ac.Einilat river In Phir n rcfa. M 1 - 
A%hain Eating * par* uf indent 
Ariina, iuhabi Eed by J uniaikv 

Ag-ide, or A read, most northern 
of great Ai^-trl ian tEElra, l + 
Agbatani* see Egbaiaita. 
AitJoEu^eaJ mpUt, 126 
AEtih, King of Israel, a member 
of the Syrkn league , 

HlahtiAttefler H., 1731 hi* eie- 
tun ! over ami leniency in Een- 
Eiatfad 11 . oil rhiniiaseiui. I So; 
his retired wnr aRalnat Herr 
JueUd. and dcurh Fil bank, r&J. 
Ahar, K itig Ot Judah. *=9: *t- 
lacked hr [iracJ and $yria» f.p I 
seeks the protection of Tlglftth- 
Vttcstr 3 1 .. ; Jraf* bxnate to 

1dm at I Ismifiseii-i. 2,lSr 

Akhahba S-irlaY, let Ahab f>F fa¬ 
rad. 

Akhapri. Land »F.** A 8 - 

ivrFan mac for PlKMlPllt 
Aktuon, ik Kkmn. 

Akkr>, modem Acre—one ol ihff 
Phsrntelifl dtiefc. ?$- 
Alamdian-f, I its people fit Urartu* 
ism Brunei Ws oiled mrtfr 
Amicrda^ J0|s probable a 
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branch tif the Hitlite family, 

ALlaviiun, line marking ihr befttn- 
ntng uf. in MtToptManua, 1. 

AJ htfcfi {. t tdtEkeh), batik .il H 
between isrnnatkeifb and Ta- 
batka r Jio- 

Amaifinm mfgmalTj I Fie WPf|WI 
ndmstcrnig in the ternpks nf 
1 he IJiititt n^hut-gthldL-v^ jbj. 

Hsffiuldan mdt li^cp-rr.i? 

A mm 1 ■ ii, of. with LwJbtL 

i^iiiy A Hftyri*. l-Bo i king «F, 
does humane to E*arii»iM«ii 

j^o. 

AmuFiSa, we AmylR 

Amytis. |alpo Amnlual, dabbler 
A KyuattS tnarnerl |fi Ncbn- 
ebadnexur. pufl fif N atm pul us- 
MTi4=^ r * . 

Anakim, * |ipc-L’aniaiUlJc people 
erf Palestine, 7.1-7* 

Ami- |t>id; bead id [l*c firrai A m- 
*yro-ftaE*v Uml j n rriaet tj. 

Apbaka, a Phoenician cttjrf c ^ a ’ 
■drP from. ioS- 

A rad hi #. set Anrad, _ 

Aratlmj CwulSn habybnli*Jli. 

Amina: jus, fint advance M. 


Arawrant, fitU: 
jd 

Arafat. In Urattu or Arttifi- 
nt*+ 

Arat. ificient Am its fHWi F.l- 
Anit^, tflOilein Araa, jlrer. jS> 
Arbirilu.see Afhela, 

Arbd^iMfi of the areal Aiayrran 
dtka, * _ . 

Ardvs. King tft t.yttii, ron 
^B<«saor of tiypes fubnaio it* 
jfLithjicbanjpj. 3 . 3S1. 
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A Hi!na, duifcjJ nara* of i partf 

of Asia, 

Arpad, Sjrriah principality And 
city, Ji5 ; jeilte a coal it tan 
against %^ith-Frte(Cr H., ^ ; 
HCge of, 226; rises against Sar- 
fion, 255. 

Ait Hiuitep j 5* 363-367 ] Phre¬ 
nic! an* gf^-^9; AMjfinip under 
A»humuirpali 165-170; under 
SiTgocii 2S5-2S7- under Sen- 


norm ad extent and natural boun¬ 
daries of p 65-66; fall of, 436, 

Awymns, tbeir rtacmblin-DE Co 
the Hebrew in features, in 
spirit j tendency towards mono- 
|iieiaiii r +ff. 

Assyriulupy, scientific worth of, 
proved iiy the discovery of the 
Kedi^tcleoi Hfilath-PHiaer L. 
43-44 ; by the decipherment of 
his c^lEriclrr. 44-46* 


tittcfierih, tjrjHjji] uodflf As- As&hur^ u Land of," Assyria, 3; 


sburhumipal, 413-416. 

Ajtailp Gftek A r ados, unt of the 

Eftil Pfiitnfd*tt dlEes, 60* 7631 

Kin" of, due* homage to Esar- , J 
haddoo, 3^0; to AssburbaiiEpaJ, 
377 - 

Aryan raee + also called Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean and Iiido-GeriH^ntc race, 
34^-J50; split tnly two brandies 
in Asia, the Indian and Era- 
* ntett, 351-351, 

Aryas* the fourth oF the gTeat 
races, 349 

Asia Minor, ritual ion of, 33* 

Avalon, one of the dvr Philistine 
cities j temple nf Dcrketo At, 
ln t 114, [50; Kina of, do** 
homage to E^rhadduTi, 34O1 
temple of, sacked hy the Hcvtlv 
iana, +J^ 

Alfred, one of the five Phillis tine 
cities, 150; popular rising in, 
fljainai Asa/tIa, Under Sur^on, 

367 i besieged and taken, rk ; 
King of, pays JlOffl-flge 10 Esar- 
bijdQti, Ijbi taken by Fsaio- 
metik, 410, 

Ash* rah, a ttee-symbol of Ash- 
furelh* Il2-tt£. 

Aahtnreih, the Canaauitfc moon- ; 
goddess and il,l I .urc-godde*^ 
(ircek Aatarie. equiVaJeul of ; 
the Ai«jm>Baby)aniin Uhtar 
and Mylicta or‘Be I it. 10? ; es- 
peddk invoked at Sidnn, i&H; 
her worship, 110^114. 

Assyria proper, greatest extent of, 

, 3 " 4 - 

Assyrian Empire, cradle of, 3 + 


“ neopk of*” of Semitic net* tf. 
Apshnr, most andem capital nt 
Assyria, 2. 

Aubur, 1 he Assyrians’ -upremr 
god, 5; Elis name at the head 
of invocation*, 5 t HU import 
tance as the representative 
national god, 6; piffllel of 
Asshur and Yahveh, 6-10; his 
emblem, rr-r^ 

Av^hur-AkhUddm, see Esarhid- 
d-HHL 

Asshurliampal f A^h ur - Pan ■ ha 
baPf. King of Assrria, sun and 
SHeeeju-or of EsarWdofl; inau¬ 
gurated in his father^ life¬ 
time, 345; frill taitt ftAtmc* of 
his Tejgit, 371-373; his success 
fql eje petition tuta Egypt 
again Pi Paharka, 574; >[uelli 
the revolt of tint Egyptian vag- 
saJ kkng^ and MCiU 'lllpfrt 
■476-377; his reJalioRH with 
Gyge^, Kln^ of Lydift, 
hU lir^t is-ar with Klim, 
gains ihe iiHiflc nn ihc l’\ai t 
t orders barharoos es- 
etiiticms And toituic^ ifl uris- 
oncTA, jfjt s qpiciJs the rebellion 
(if Shaurtflsh^huiciukin, 
his fiarthar ware in Elam, 397- 
J 391 *; ^cka- ShJtah^ta H and 
wmI es i-Jiarn^ V/y- 401; pad fics 
Blt-Tukin, 406- his expedition 
into ArAbia H 408; yoke* hmr 
captive princeito hi* triunkphal 
diarlm, 409 i; Iasi yean of fits 
reign obscure 410; his pala^X, 
Ubriry, Atnl jd utM* 411 -416 j 
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his Irara&formatian by Urctlt 
tradition Lhto I lit efiominaiis 
tyrant Sarrknapatui, + 16 . 
Ailhur-idlMli, King uf Aanyrk, 
non and iHCPMKir ek£ A&ihur- 
fcaniji-al. 4tb- 

Aihur-nadin-ium, ildrit l ™ 

SctmMdkCTib. made King oi 
Uibyk'n, 31^. 

AB§harnadn?a], 15E. hia Altr 

nnh,"' 15yj. h^ barb-irons r.tu- 
tltv in tvj^ hia i'.ifT 

chj^ campaign*, l r >j i Wa t 1 * 11LC 
at Ksdah. 165 i bis saiJptafW* 
i<&: Hi hunts* 16^170, 
^Fhiir-UbjUitp carJy King of 
AE£vris T 3na descent an l^ltyloii, 
jj ►' hit esfwdilJiilil to thf 

and W„ | 7 - 
AjlartB, k« Asimir^tb, 

AuslMi. Arcadian Fwfflt (*■»** 
ancientJ iif Aaahiiij - 
Atanuif*. the HTtme godde-ss, 
caffts^ondl^tl to lahlaTr rtllT - 
rtupped ai Karkbemubp .15; “> 
the l h JiIJtniics, in her kmpk 
nE AHcainn, under the name ui 

. .. lj^ £ 5 J 

■anctniry ai Epheaua, pyi***- 
.\ttvs, the wj-n Ip f Manes the 
Lvdian aun^d, cunnler^rt nf 
AiLuniss-TbammuS .JSd-307> 
\ttiri.i, K|efe»t elBtfleal nam * 111 
Aiavria pmpct r Ji It* narfaw 
botifldfl, iK 

Au.il, **e Hosbea* 

Vvvj + a dry ot Hyna, ntudcnti- 

fidlr *4^ , . , „ T I 

Aeinab [also LTosabK nf 

|ndaJi h pavs tribute iu 1 i^Satb- 
Pikacr IL t anfr 

fl 

1ME (plural fla-iliiH,* feminine 
“ Baal nth *}* meaning uj tfat 
ward. I 071 Cmiaanilii: equiva¬ 
lent <*f the HahvEPrtiun Ji Ifel and 
BtflC I rfi: priest* of. ;* Jf Tl4 ; 

sakm undet A ha h, ti&j test 
wer tfice S&porticred by Jdtjulip j*-. 


FSmJ + King id Tyre, due* hortiaijc 
|ii Eaajbaddon> J 4 *| 
again*! him, **-: vaaqnkbHl 
and pardoned* J 4 - 
fcteaih, set- Haal 
KaabrtjlMb r llm l^rd q\ Fife* ), 
Hiame uf Lhe inn g &4 a* w*Jf 
ihipthcd *E ILkrnn* 1 30, 

ISauitUn, sec Baal, 

Habehmanjikb, strait of, to 
ktelrtlon, uk*n by TutultirMntb 
I ^ 33; abandoned by hf e toctai. h 
lUfjiiaih invites Sargan. 
L^ipturtii and utterly dtsltt>)ed 
by Kennadierihs jja-3^t; re- 

buiU liy tiarJuddon, jjbs 3h* 
ii!j=h-Skumiikirv wruy of* 
J471 be-nkeged and i^pTuiei! by 
As^lurrl'inipal, 39C4 Katw|"^ 

I ll b:E-a r, Kim Of 1 4 = 7 ' 
ltabvJociia, tarty relaticmtOi, wilh 
A^yria. iQ-iii Um hu&tde 
attiliidE of* Euwaid* Ot- 

i i—- 

ftactria* a pari nf ancltml Anana* 
inhabited by Krauiaiw, W ‘ 

UajrfcHliitta (Bcnutunb ito 
Bahrein filar iK pn^ahle -tut- 
ing poinl the Harailes «E 
CananitK 68-69. . 

TfaEa^L. rein* gat^i L \ 1S ^ 
Bavtan. rock^cutptinea W* 
scripLinn o*F Semaachenl 1 

llaiuf a TTgluEL of Aralrt^ uniden- 
tiifieds invaded Isy E*arhadd.iu, 

TTkl^uo. *et BagSiwna, 

Hel. god; fine nf the gteal Asrnrr^ 

B&vkdtfl Triad, tj. 

Blllh iht goddeit#i bet uinda- 
rtt^rifjl idenbly wiili l^litar* 1^ 

BalOaii. Aptian flumw «mi 
[u USl-VjVtn by Awku.Tb*alpal. 

JWitffH, nude Iting <A Babylun % 

Semiai'herft* w 

Ik I Mardu V. *k MirAtfc. 
Iknhailad fS. (AiitTian: Dadi- 
dri], VEhg of PmacW, »*«™- 
bw of tb* SyttM league agaLnat 
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Shalmaneser JI. r 179; hi* wdr I 
and r*.^tKlJUEiriFi wiih Ah bl¬ 
ot brae I r r 5 o ■ defeaLs A tub in 
a seco nd war, i$z- murdered, 
and auk-itf iled I>y UueI, iKj. 
Henhadad L i l. H ki ng of 
son and auct^Srtf of Marsel, 
defeat* and bnintEiates JuiUti., 

Ikiytua, iiic.M.1 rn Bcyrnut, one of 
die J 4 hind a an dties, 
Bctb~T%:uuLah t Mt T^garnutu 
Ley roul p *re IterytuE, 

H-hry^-r*-, *ee i'hrygiank 
Rifeni, Mount* in ra*lem Media, 
unicEtnilfictb 354. 

Flt-I Uvysukku,. a Median - prince 
polity, 410, 

liii-Kbun *fi i JCuibMj c>i Omn i, 
natn* {tnii Iky the Adriana 
10 She kiugdum uj. laraeJ itsn- 
Eraliy* iSj-iSj, 

fSl-Yakut, princes and leaden* in 
CliaJdLj, i-; : .Vr eflH [; lt .|, jii. 
™afi, printe aF^ 237’ subdued 
by hJtarEm ihUm, .114-335,; W 
As4.hu rhanipal, 40ft. 

Sn^hft^-KeiaJ in Ca ppadodsf, I fit- 
tde rock-sculptures al h 1&4 
Jlimij-Hui U-h, Babylonian i.:: L , 
of the Cneejeati dynasty, 10 . 
Byhlos see Gebal 


C. 

Canaunites, tlseij diaperEinn pirtl> 
ably cau.^ d by theshuck of the 
i-I.Lrriitir, imraainn, 711 early 1 
pojHfilftEiflni fnisiiJ by I he m, 
7 $: thtrii EenMi^u.- and. maie- 
natbik. character reproduced 
in Sheir ra%inn* 101 1041 Eta 
duajbnt, roy-ioS; Ft a cwiucc- 
tinn Hrth EFm? FFahvFcmlan rellg- 
' 1 ' 1 l£J |- rD 7 ; ijieir peculiar 

nature, Fhotb -<-r:«-i]>n]s jind saiv- 
jguinarTh erjgsa-itk 

chjractrT uf ^e ir fcamak 
1 ,1 F m ■ 3 - i Hwf l chiZd 1 aorifices. 

LappadiHia, j. ctHintry on ihe 


U™ EuiiLrtlss, 333-337 j 
neh m llittite remain*, J&+ 
Carrs brook* CadEc, rn the ble 
ol Wlghl, btritl un the rite of 
a J k hn:nidjtn tiii.>>tatiun» g-a_ 
Carmel, Mount, 7B. 

Carthage \ kart-HailudilJ, Tyrian 
colony j, ijj j chlJd-aacrifice* at + 
_ l ^’ E J 5 - 

LasBtteridet, we 41 T^n-lalaiici*^ 
CauLiudin Gates.* tbr great piss 
oE [lie CimiHrm*. 3B3 ; 

Chinriros see L'kihiir . 

Chaldeaoa poper—see Klldu. 
CtEicia, a country of Aula Mirmr, 
raid oE Khiiln-l-neiser If. into + 

, 

C ftiiffierions (Assyrian G i rtiim4 
Hebrew- fifttnEr], firit appear, 
ancr uf, 337; Lh=lf pf indpal 
seat in rh? lunth at KusF-iit 
3591 [assinto Thrace* relftlt- 

l hr liefort tli c _ Sty thin m r Jpji s 
mtn Asia Minor,, aiirusi the 
ftaaphonjis, jdo; destroy Si- 
tiojif F L ^kj; rn2e Mhd pFunder 
Aria irnnor Jor nver H hwmlM-kl 
vears, rA ; distress Eryyes, kir.15 
I‘f l.ydia, 377-jSOi hack Mar- 
_ din. 31Hz. _ 

i'Jejiaiiml-r lairncau, ihc discov¬ 
erer i>J lh* Stele of Mc&hj, the 
Moalilie, ^ j r_i, note, 

CoMiir.R.Miy, PlKrtmiaJi, 14^- 
Los =anil-, =iec KasshL 
Crete, f.ljcck ihi ,hi 11 eoivnlaed by 
FhnMiidanfi, $ 6 \ 

Criiiken, kussian pciiin*u 1 *ip 36a, 
Cyprus | \--^vrian S ilnan, Hf- 
Orew, JCJllittii-, triu'L iabnd, 
colonE^rE by I'hrenicfan 1 ’, 
wri'tn kiiigh of, pa 1 , nilmte lu 
Sargon, 277 i ten to t&arh^ddon* 
339 - 

D. 


I hididfi, trt Benhsdad If. 

Iiacoi4 the FiiilfsiFne fish-god j 
Ills temple it Ascalon* J f4~ 
IE5* 15a 
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Haiti, kins of BIlip :U* 

f LP A&AJTU r ^*5-266: d^th 

and dialled atiura^PCin of* ays. 
Danj.iscE.LH. the Ataiman ^pjtal j 
In iBspcrtJiacc and duration. 5 &< 
besieged by Shalmaneser U_, 
1 * 4 ^ takes by 

ILp^jjj rfsa «pmt SHim. 

Danube ffiw| t 

3 ^ 0 . - L j 

David, king erf the Jrw*. tbe 
ikerer of bis peCkpte and real 
founder of a national flioniraj* 
IC| ; ImdJi lenEHilcm. * 5 ** 
Dead Sea, Its jaw kwl* 43 i 
Debits. the refutfisd fowler «f 
S.Elc >1 E-d4j3.11 Uagdunt. ^ 9^1 ! 
fkrobabk Identity itf tbs natne 
frith the Assyrian Dayankkn, 

D?rV*o. the Phllfatta fiibwl- 
d»s. a form of Aihtercthp 
he; h*r lerapli’ at AKal-mi* 
her coinjJEiiiiijiii* the &ah- 
frcwl, Daguu. 114 ; mother of 
the mythical Semiriaiiat 19^ 
Uhiitmn ElUthc Egyptian 
qucinir + 51 : wem ihe battle uE 
St-^dda, ay; receives tubule 
fniikk Assyria, aSk 
Dr ban 1 capita* of *tJ. 

Dilrnuii, king oC rands tribute W 

i&fu&d. 

Dniester, ancient Tyras, a river 
Of Russia, 363- 

Don, indent TsuaiA * n«r Erf 

Russia, 

Dualism, a eriTHpittious feature 
of the CaiEEtaiulk religion* 
fdfl-IOSr 

DunSbarrukin, ffinmled by Ssr- 
mjel, aSd-aHT" buildings, walla 
and piEri ufp jSf-fcBST arthsik 
dcrafa.ti.kEi of, i ttisied 

iKnmlarioe uf. ad&f-S&j- 
t>n r V a kin, the capitil of Fit- 
V akin, 374? take* by -Hargon. 
275 - 


god, one af the gtcJi Asayf®- 
I a^ivluiLiin Trad* 17- 
Edom, kind erf, payl homage to 
Ewhidd®* J4&. 

Egbatan* (Eebalattt, Agbalana. 
IE jj^malanik, modern Hama- 

cbmj H capital Erf MCilia. 
fabulous legend lp# its lufemua- 
e i 1 j ik tky Steittfrand* f* 

ijuftcd lo have been built by 

UdikiJN #™- , f 

Ekvpt, her long sed natoru -1 - a - > 
tt cankered by the Shani* or 
ifrk*»* W her eancmoili »i 4 
^ iaA*U. hel ««r- 

j I. liter a loag prod f* » 

cadence, under th* tlhlopfan 

drwly. * 4*1 by 

E^rhaddon, b £ 

BlkurtiaJkipal. 3 ?^*. 
oil the yoke irf AMffTia under 

t^lLimiclik^ 

Ehron p one uf the fire FhilistrEK- 
diic^ 14.^; itat erf the wnrahip 
B >f Uaal^cbnb, A f ilethtuirci 
m ItioEp PaiiT* ami revolts 
Assyria- 304, 

KLitre: invasion, a mnrtienTmis 
turninp-i'niiLt in ancient Of>~ 
enlal ki«uir,% 71, 

Elijah, Hdifrw prnpliei. taunts 
the priesti of H& 

Elkhjo, thr JtiEpFrirn.1 ikinne for 
narta of fircree. 11 5 - 14 ^- 

the foundroi of Carthage, 

F.llehehp «e AliaVA, 

Ernirtu * b-tfr^a-naamlrc peopEc at 
I^IrstSne, :s. r . 

Entic-ol, oriRHuHv nfrl-lc rft» fn 
Tonii. ^h; The grrat i,jctu. 
Aiiipri* >*. 

Epotmn Canon, nr table irf Um- 
mniL iti uses in chponulogy, 

or frln, i^lltcfrve name 
of ajl the eountni^. InbalnEed 
by Eranian natipuft, md Of 
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thus* nalions themselves^ 

>i|ijMwnJ to Turin, JW. ag* lo K-arbsdrfun, 340. 

Esarhaddoti 4 A^hui-nkhS-iddinJ, Gebai, Greek Iiyhk*s modem 

lung erf Assyria, sou and «sC-1 l>jebel r ruse rrf [he great Pherni 


kjMi' 

adrfu 1 


Cf4li tities, ils pri&lf I y char¬ 

ter, tte; «a( ftf <be wornliFp 
of AcWfila, 141 ; king of, does 
In image to iLHTlifttfdan, 34a. 
Gibci* tfe fiFe-goti, ahsem imm 
Assyrian pantheon, ifo 
frimirrju* sie Cimmerians. 


tfciwrof ticiHiadicnli, \ 

makes war against his brother, 
m-mt receives favorable 
utactcfc from luhtar of ArheEa. 

3.3BI au]jdEi« Hit-Vakm, ju- 
31*; rebuilds llabvlon ™j 

kads .in eij >«tjilkui into IJ distant . 

McdiaSftfi repels theGHtrlt- GGg, *c-e Gaps 
™i 4CbinmriiLTijJn the north, GAtner. see Cimmeria^ 

“■ : his Art Wan campaign* Goshen, land of, given to Jacob 
chastises Shlon and j and his sons, ’j. 
some district* of Syria, 139 f Coon, a portion of Uamrata- 
homage and trShite mm 

fan twenty-two kEng.j at Nine- Giiru, king of Lurfi. *h Gvgcs, 
¥eh, j^y-340; holds a great king uf Lydia, 

palace al Nrneyeh* ^11 q ue-EC?* Gyges* king of Lydia j Assyrian 

Cnj^ukBends an embassy to As- 
fhiiFbanipnl U rntieat his aid 
againaf the Cimmerians, jjS, 
_J7*)i conspires with I'siinintelEk 
against him, 3S0; peripiie# fti 
the ttrupiD again*! the Cim¬ 
merians* jA. 


J ravelin Syria, 341-342; hE- 

JSyP'S™ ^"I’^Sn. 

hip abdication in favof tit liit* , 
min A nbriMljnlp 345j xp. 

h r Sliamasn- 


tKirnts his other son, 

Shilton kin, vbwpy Q f Babylon, 

uSi'A^m 

Fr^fimtiii, tli* Eighth Kabir, r 43. 

Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt, I ] | 

hirnideiJ by Shabibt* 24Z 5 end j 

nf^ under Talwfo'ft rtrajiwr, j Hflbor, set Xtiahatm 

... .. Hadklri* see Henbadad If. 

55S?'5“ 1 U 'l L- . j Hirmxtana, K e Fubniana. 

Haldi, the ^great god'" of ,h* 
bun „f Tyre, 95 ; his pm jibe- Alarwllsns, sti* 


“ e * 4*4* 4*5, 4fr 431, 

r* 

TtarartEah* see Phrann-M. 

G. 

foundaflun of + b' 
_ me PhomidanB* m t ^ 

S ragi (fj-flgf. a Snlhlmi cfekf, car;- 

titfwJ, 3H4. 

r '4th H one of the five Phalktine 
atfea, 

Gam, one of the five I b hi3iiiine 


I Hamidiin, see Fuhatani 
H amath , HitliteldngiEinii rn SyTia, 
T79; a member of the Syrian 
league ag^insl IShalnuine^er II n 
rkes again Hi ,S argon, f 

Hamel iKFi4^i1ub a Syrian n®ctrt 
m nr den Beqhatiid If. njid suc¬ 
ceeds him* iSti h defeated Ur 
Shahiiiin eser II., 1S4. 

I fLi-jiFiktud, tlie Hreek historian. 

uSssaS’ffiA'jys 

ah^Liins from ConspirEng again*! 
Assyria, i^4; bkssicknes-c, 2^0; 

his wealth, ifi, , L re reives Meio- 
dsch UaladariV embassy, 27 
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Ms | m pm dcn<-r, rA; uperdy rfe- 
ralts ag^inat Scnnarht rib r yi 4 j 
lubmiLd and send* mbttfc, 3P& i 
is delivered fniras the Awyriitl 

&.. OI*t of tic ^Cipher. 

CIS ui Uglat H - 1 1 ilescr a cy 2 in- 

Hira m,^ infl oi Tjt*, fri»lhl of 
I>svid and SoJcunun, 154? lur- 
mah£# men iti-tl mater ia-ls tu 
bui] j the SemidE of Yabreb and 
.Suti;piflon K * palice + ik 
HSuites fKgVpriwi ,h Ktier**/ 1 As- 
iymu ,J Kiuiti '% a eT* at P«Jpl«p 
=i;?: ibdr wjra against l>hiar- 
mes ME. and Kxmm U n ?HP; 
ii( Hun Mif ■afiK'ki _jo 1 their nra 
head-q oixEcfIi *&-± ctf 1 hei r 

northern oHpih., 3^ (hen ilo 
dine p ijj their culture imJ t*- 
]igiun, 35-3G; their c±r, y Dlll ' J 
sions wuh Assyria au p- 
ptarjlcii by tike AraFtwean-% 5* 1- 

Hi^hea ^AusiJ, Ki^ of Liml. 
aacceeh ttkih, Jjl; conjures 
■gain^l Assyria 14& 

Kykr>DB h see Strain, 

t 


lauMd.or lluljid, uiretart Wng of 
Hamath, 355 ? taktn anJ % rf 

*l|ve by Saigon, 

Tahuhfcri mAt laudal* #** Ah« uf 
Judah, 

Jbriz, in Cillci*. ™*‘ 

SCU3ptUTE» Oil }&+* 

Until d, see LinbliL 
llul*. Kin S «f Habjloa, ("Hirbly 
identieal watlk ShaJmanetcf f V - 


3+3. 


lnrfaMgaHi dclbltmw T.imm.irnii 

ad d tisurihi ib= ennrti r- 3 " 11 * 

raj uerlahes in 3 fa veil* j*P- 

lod^CniaptiA race* E Fff 3i 

qualities ] 

[nua-'CrennuiiC HW* 


Anrui 


o-cer 

I r-Samirin a, *« framaira. 


■ Irakli# the Hebrew prophet* 
ifc iirnS the kins erf Judah ■gains! 
trusting to Kflviit. ^54! 

rebuke# Hwekiah for b 
( dtuce with regard ttf Mqrwdtttlt 
Ekhilais's wnhawy,, ajt-ipl 
comforts him at .Seuit&vberib's 
approach, 

UbrntPivanp eSrliett known ferng 
i cif Asiftkr + 2. 

IsiLtaj, porLiiiSJi erf love and oE 
war, Itiici the trfwel Venn*, ihi 
M <rf Nineveh," “of ArbdV 1 
tk: het fruudjunenta I irfcnlily 
wish lteiU. J9 t with A^Weth, 
107; ihe laraHte desh'oi I4*ir- 
baddnn, m i her itpUgft in 
A>a]mrba3iLpaE h 

Litacl, kiisg-lLMii ui. frum 

I he h^u^e rrf Utf^ 1 5 ?*■ 

J^raclile# iltsratlc Mniab, 116. 

Eslet. nwdera DAnabff, jfkx 


I^il-«Ij in w ^ tJl 

family# 

'jjjhetic race, Kt Airynn Innb 
Buiopean race, 
cbimh. «« Yahveh. 
ehu usurp* ihe cr^wn. lS 4 3 
it'ilnLte tb Shalmaneser IL, 
-ifii 

eremiah, a Hebrew prophet, 011 
Iht ffcv’thian liwJort. 
mttajen. Ibe pnlitiol/nd relif- 
iuis<. ictitre of (he Jew»h oa- 
lion, the only hot; plate ut 
Yahveh, i S»i ' tm P fcL lt * 
Linilt Iff riiiJtnidan arti*ts, I?(- 
155, fortWW Ht Healnk p} 
-ifo-i: ?i]Eg!t and deSiveraliM o!i 
ijmUtT Hiunat^rib, 

CUV. nl. KJil«rr«l into * 

nalmn imHcr iJavllS and Si>l*> 
nun. oppre.»c4 ^ 

Solomon, «PW"* m, ,° 

two Majplmni liflcr S<iEiMiiira a 
death, 

«1 , a Mrl<r*w prtpbeb 
m*& and hit F treaehmg al Ninfr 
vrh 11 1 It mentir»fi*il on the mcin + 
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INDEX. 


anient*, possible tipfoui 

rlrni of the story < SCHj-Jiek 
ociachan., the son of muL, e^I- 
CH*|ihi Ilia bfflUatH Oir»r in 
E&ypU 25, 
judilu Mingrkwn of. ruled In- lEu^ 
hdtfcK of Uavitk 1$?. 

fc* 

KabLrim, the seven I'bmJain 
^ duties, 141-143, 

KuLk>dP f a part ol ancient Ariaiu* 
mhalhed bf Iranians* 351. 

RadcrtFi* UpUh of, ysi one ul the 
r Hiltile capitalE, sp 
KaJafcin nne nr rim iJi^lt Anythin 
capfliili, 3; fuundtil I ry abal- 
BwiP'cr 1 ., 37; 1 cLhiiIi and 
embellished by Astfliurnazlrpnip 
l&4-l£j£, 

Ka 1 t!ii [Chaldea projutJ F attict 
definibuLi uf she name, 170; 
princes oL 171 j I heir ambition 
and febdlktun atrlEinfe tufriknk 
Ajtyrfs* |yi* P73_ 

Kn^hr.-.r, Linux cam island, per¬ 
haps Cpete, 14 *> 

Kif I Jiinyadi. Ikili^Fun, 20. 

KithHa. She ros-al citadel of 
_ M«hr + king ofMntb,. =r e-Tj. 
KarkhemiJi, priori pal HTltite 
pi Important and 
wealthy cuEMtirrCPll station, 
1481 liiy] Conquest of, hv ^r- 
&m w j6(. 

Kar Nindb, forirau I mile try Sir- 
_gan in the ZagriH land*, ifia, 

Kaj Sharraktri, furtrn* built Ety 
Saigon In the Eagres lands, 56a, 
Kurkar. luisk uf, Ygi 
Katt-HMiischl, h« C-irlhane. 
Ka^hi (i.'iiMMtiftl, S™ftswherih p s 

campaign Against thr. jod, 

K h j I icjor, ox II ■' the rivtr of 

^ Ci 023 n/’ ^ 

KELaloJi, batsle i>E„ jiS-jnr 
Khalti, sec ifitlitri, 

KhjLtl + land of, general name for 
%'ftSt frmprcdve rtf races, 148, 


Khsuxcr, *ee Khuxstt. 

Jv ha ratio, *ee t lazEh 
K.huU 4 F ri£u ilittircn. 

Khtifmrth, the £■*! r>f Mciah, tJfw 
-o 5 -zi7 ? 

l+ Khert m,' 1 +a de* irtfing " " cap- 
lured cities Slp riestrucfjaup" 13ft. 
aet Khw«r- 

Khumbani^arii* krriy of IlFam. 
nuikLM alliance with Mcradttlt 
F Salad an rigiiinsl A«Tria t JJ9. 

K h'.ulijr Lagaiitar + early Elamite 
king, 2 $. 

Khndiir .VjukhuLidi* early EJnm- 
lEe kJnri, 25, 

khiujjr. pi 11 hi Khiisr m Khaurer, 
stream (hat flawed tliroirgli 
Bi Ninereh H jotk 

KiIeb-SImir^Eat t lumld tm iht 
_ *i(e ipF Aidiur, 1, 

Knnmcriaiii, see L'immenuiL 
Kkir^s uf Aiyvria, i heir prieMly 
l-Iiji racier, tc-i e 1 turret mess of 
their ptrjkjiH t M-Kk 
K:w r* iff E&fvt* tiieir Asiatic e*- 
pedstiona, rh-jD, 

fiiiiath-^jPhrr r ifee City *4 
HtmL*''?, j city in l c htrnida p 
(« + 

Kir-Efarwhrih, a rily of Moah, 
IJ<L 

Kwh. a city In Fbhjdonia, 

Kiiiinip see Cyprus. 

Ktinr, nnck-hL KrniU, fiver, _M>3- 
Kurili^tan, h-c X ! ai.'ri, 

Kvaaarea (UvaLuharipraJ. king o£ 
MnLidp ntin ;irn! sorer c njt of 
I'iiruorte^ 4^1 ■ Jusades As¬ 
syria, 424 ; return* to Media in 
CL-PtiiMrijutnre of the ScyEhiart 
invasiori H /A ; frees Media Innm 
tliii! Sryrhians H 4^7 ^ enter* AM 
alliance with K»f»pg|aasar i?E 
Bahrlon, xA; nnlies with him 
t (o l?e*iep*t ^vincvcla^ 44^ 

Kybetc, the Lydian ruiEuffrflod- 
iftaSp yfl;; myth ei! her love So 
AUjh, 

Kydnoa, a fibrin ('ilicra. 

KyWt luodem Kour F livc^t 
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an Arab chlefUm* kindly 
i real cU h>- E^vtadduitt 3$- 
Lakhlsbt a forties* oi Judah* l*c~ 
■sieved anil- taken 1 Scnnach 

crib, 3 °S- 3 ^- . f . 

Lebanon p >|aium da«B% of the 
tiame. ?S. 

Ummu, or Hponyma* Ai^mn 
ituLgistrale* after tfbotn Tha 
*tar§ were named; hnpoftancc 
hi the imitittiEJon far the e*tab- 
li^Tniient of a tellable efuon'il- 

Lvdijj a ftrttfltiy in .Asia Minm, 
Vm poTHi tall ha of, principal It 
Klttfte, |fi6j early traditfops of, 
t&.; m et run by CimmeriiliB, 
378 -^ 

M. 

Madai, art Mcdc*. 

Marlaklt4 rnie of the great dues of 
LEnin,^- 

Mn elves, ton of Pr6tr>tlifti ihe 
Scythian king, 4KE Sdlkd at a 
funqnGl bv K.VMitrt*t 4 7 j'" 
MlffEW, the HcbfHV nn-ttit fur (be 
SL-ythiaTi* nf Saawnc, fij- 
Manafsch. k.sn§; cE j iuLiI 1. sort and 
sueccsAOr of ITmWihi doe* 

homage tn fcjafhaddor* T ,340 s 

1 chef* TJ^am^E him. 34 1 ! ^F 1- 
hiied ami pardoned., 

Mint*, (ha* Ehc 

Lydians* 366, 

BfArdfli, -meetswr of Mrndug. 
chieF swA oF later BafcjrfOPi I?; 
tt\]*T of (he planel Jnpilit in 

Ai-^Ttia, **. 

Mardnk hi hal-Mln, ** »**■ 
dath Haladwi. f 

Nfaj&M, Mount, eonlSmwtfon 01 
Taurus- ^ . * & 

Medts (Mad*n «Hf1ued l* R*- 
ttiftn-yirii ri 11 T-, tftl- wmT irrn- 
u(r tn- Stfiiuarherib. .T«! 
Ewrt.artdni 4 JtfJ l He three 
kinds tbd * Ln *^ 


political eonstitirtinp, 354 ; they 
apretid through the Zagrai 
jjj; unite inio a kiti^doErip 4 S 9- 

Mrgutdn, batik of r 37. 

Melkjtflfc, or Haal "Mtlkarrh, the 
I'kuEnicin #m» 15 od + protector 
nf westward havigaikn* 90s 
pillars n£, apccEftlly wnr 

shipped aJ Tvre, ffSs nrtfthWI 
of The twine, pft t lempk oh ai 
Tyre, r,i - , . , c 

Meitipliis, ime of the capitals of 

Menabcnt, King of (A** 

nftiLL. Mmihmiwm'hanur- 
iiia), EiibuEe to IFglalh- 

Filcser 11-. tt?* 

MerELlup* vi* Afarrlul* 
hltriMlach Waia<fein (Mantuk 
IJalial-FddSn I ol Ifii-Vlhm, iiyt 
di>es homage to 

\**r IT-, ^ 

make* altEarce With Kbwm- 
banig^nK King of £1 Jita, ai^itHl 
Saigon, iy?i with Hutnik- 

ysiikhmidt. BucersBor of hlium- 

Wg™h, «V); w«fl* W 

baasv 1 to fferektahi Kii'P rd 
JuEbb, i;o-=7=: openi hostile 
tieJi again*! Sargofi T "j: ts dcw 
feased a«d rtk* into HJam. -^31 
irl tnn& to ihif-Valftn. i? 4 : 
flie* a^aiit, 575; mpgtMm f*n 
S™*£k*fbV acWMiwr. « 
King of Cabylwii ^ L j c " 

ftAted and flics In hSi^akio. 

reEire^ So N’agittti en the 
nhnre of Elam, Its. 

Me*h». Kh,t W«b. 
hL» e(de*l iKin. I ■ ^7 = fe,cl * 

MlFfBlmris rtf wd! of 

MiwttBmwHr-SwBjHin. *« Mefl ' 
Bhrm, Kina: of !*■**♦ 

Mcnb. ltiiiEdnm nu tafi, ■ 5/ - 
Mesh*. Whft 0-f ; 1 ^ 157 ! 3| --' 
3 T 7 i king nf, dot* h-imape* to 

FuiEhaddon, 34^ 

Hotatfc, tueMnSn* tif the naorc^ 
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TD 7 J Ciniinrlic Htl^godi iki 
the fierce aim-god, 1152 *or- 
ship □(„ diiUUgtiiibed by hu- 
nmi puETifiix^ LJJ; chlM-saei i- 
fioat c« r at Carthage, IJ4-111. 
Mortah p Mount, teuipk of Vab- 
vels om. iy, 

M * Jtjsigdum of Xairi p zbj 1 

concurred by ^argrin, 304. 
Muiri, ancient uty\ on the sile *4 
which J Jur-^kiu ukiu was bull I, 
ifto. 

Myib», CMUiiitii; djincuit to un¬ 
ravel, *139-110; ejL Baal, fab 
sJeejj and hi» travel a, 116; Aiti- 
OlCrgiCxiJ, 120, 

N. 

NabopOtoiiat (Nahu-pal-uaiur) 
becomes king of Jlafrvlon. 417; 
enters am alliance- with Kyat 
lien, A; ujiitca wiili EtitLi iu 
besiege and destroy Nincvch H 
42$. 

X.Lbu-EjeT-Z£lcri of Pit-Vatin, a 
grandson of Memdftch Wuliulan. 
ri.« against Anhur 3 ani|ial. 
jj>7 i coLumiiH suicide, 402-403 1 
fail body treated *ri Eli in di g nit y. 
4 n|, 

Nnbu-fcfandiir-tireur, we Nebir 
chadrczzar. 

Nairn -pAbilWi see Nabopola*- 
ur. 

Nud+n. a dty of Elam by the 
* Sulf, 113 . 

NuMdMarduk* a wn of Men> 

datfa Tlnladan, nuhrniin. to E-tar^ 

h addon, nj. 

NnhwHdh, rnct'JM-iiTotiires of* 
144^ stele of Esarhaddort it, 
A 

S'^hum, 1 FTrbre* prophet. ^ 
pnij?hccv against Assyria, 4^ 
Najrip land* of, geographical po¬ 
sition, 44; vampsaipn df Tlg- 
liiili'Pilesef I, in, 47-C4: great 
n nth mill in, tmder Kargin, 3<k>. 
Nebi-Vunus, mound of, 311-340, 

Nf lirjMumi'ikijTir a *On oF Mc/O- 


dadi Hahibn. liken prisoner 
in tfae but Lie oE Rhnluli, Jtfl- 
Nebuchadrezzar (N ahn-k b udur- 

Lireurh son of Nalrti .ulamr* 
married to AinylLs* daughter of 
Kyaiarts, 4.^- 

Neenm^ prince of Sais, set hy 
Esarfaukkn o^er the other 
nineteen tributary king* of 
EjgYptt J43i eonah' rts with'la- 
harka against A^buibuiiipat 
and is carried captive to Niftfr 
veb T l |74 is set free and returns 
loSaii. J75t dies smm after the 
sack ot Tliflev, 3S1 
Nhrevcb, the Iasi capital of Ar- 
Ejna, rebuilt aid embellished 
by .Sennacherib, J25 ■ besieged 
by Ky*SJTtSp 4--i tall of, 4-*; 
Nbiyasn son of Mu us and Seinlr- 
RtldS, I^a. 200, 

Nmus, mythical founder of the 
Assyrian Empire, it t 
NiphateSp Mciiia, northern boun¬ 
dary of Assyria under TiglsEh* 
INltter l +l 65 

Nipnr Moumaltsa, a portion of 
the Nairi ra rifle, jl> 

Nd-amon, One of the names of 
Thebes. 4.^0, 

O. 

Obelisk. khaimane^E It** black* 

1W5-1R7. 

Omri, father uf Alub[ buUda 
SniEiaria, 1! $2. 

Onnes + or ( bnnts, first husband 
of Ihe mythical Srminmis, 1 </h 
Gppertp Mr, Julius, one of ihe 
decipherer of Tifllath-Pde- 
peria ch-trndcr h 45. 

++ f>r^ixs|k TF rellfsiuttR anrl eia es, 
i _ji: iri^aftlUFE 01 ibe word. 132, 
f rrnntcs K rhrer in byria, jA l 7 °* 

P. 

Pad!, King uf Ekron. devoted to 
Art-'yrlx, dethroned and deliv¬ 
ered to He^ekiah of Judiali B 
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restored to hts Ihwne, 

PakiLi, see PfikalL 
Pakhe usurps the crown of EEim 
irmn Uit&qyuial'dtfh El., 401 *j 
ia yoked to AiihltrbMtpiJ:^ 
triumphal chariot with three 
more Captive prrnse** 4 ^ 
Palace of Asatmmarirpal at 

KaUK (fiS-Wt of SaiE™ ^ 

JJuf-ShOT uMn K ; of 

Sennacherib nt ?lincrtlit 3 - 7 “ 
2|o; of Assh urlKiiiijittl 41a- 
416. 

derivation erf ihe nunc, 
jji pre-Cuimiii tc papulations 
St 73 - 7 *- 

P’iotheoiit Asiytiittp tfr-EO 
Pj pfil n^-jeUir 1 COOiitrj ill Aaja 
fttELOf , 

Farityir a son of Gagi t Inc 
ijcytht ui chieftain. 4 --- 
Paleals. hmg-lM-kst3 r 5 - 
Pekah iPah : ah*|. sun of R«nal- 
iah„ murderg and sacoMda Pe- 
feiib, king of Israel, and mikes 
alliance with Syria, 3 -' 9 i 
abutted. .sji. ' 

PckaLftt, iinrt and .«ucce&5»t of 
Men ahem oF Israel, naurdercd 
and succeeded by I'eMIt* 
Pclfetitim, Philistines 

Fbiihrflncs ^Pspahtimh powerftd 
nation of Htt+P, 3SS (Mr «■"> 
federation oE five cities, tms 
their lonj; conflict wua the 

PhlenSanl. their weiillK 
tbelf origin. and migrations, 
fiS-701 their earliest race-name, 
60 j' shelf certhtiT aad ptir*, 
76-801 their politic and gw* 
emnisnt, 7 &F thctr 
£1 1 their nxrig&Jtmn, hj; Uieit 
cukmicH and trading 
S1-S.1; rhelr itavo-lrad* and 
barter-l Fade. 1+5: iherr colon k* 
on Creek laLand** 5 ihdr 

vova^es fnr tin, * ^" r ;i ^' 

focr.ofr-cm thoif caravan trade, 
L )i^9f- ^ ,c * r B rEiit wealth itid 


luttiiy, tllcfr 'n |rIJfc| - 

ual and moral charader, Ob- 
9- ■ ibdr lai_k of tovenlivehCHa 
and aHginAiitT, 97-99 E 
^reat geiiiui for hasihcii and 
inon^j-njaking, 99 1 ihelr his¬ 
torical mission, yy-iaa; twiy 
tkeir wurthip la titcece mm 
Italy* 144- . 1 _ i , 

Phraorte* iTntlrtwhJ. King of 
frftidja, rc| nslcd son anu Hiccea- 
sor cH tlciukcs 4^1 S bb uts*OC- 
CAHfoi KLivuiun of Atfyia and 

death, ii. 

rhrjrflf!. =« i'tejlfeW*. 

Phr*. l‘. i.i, a coimtiy ot Asia Miiint. 
andefitljr rukS by IlsttiEcs. 
j6- ■ Liter overrun t*y Aryans, 

PhryaiiinJ, an Impomint branch 
at the Aryan race, 
PhrypLO-Thracian nati^na* 

Phut. »ee Funtt 
" PUfm u t MeDLUlh/* 9a. 

IVl-Ci naan Uk poup!«JbM of 
SjTi^y^-yst probably Timin' 
Jan> ?5-7b __ 

Pr-^to-A micnians Me Alarodjntn 3 - 
Ikatothyes, a Scythian chief tain, 
4 Ji 

Psjmmeift^ King of Sais^ son acMl 
■ liCCMSuf uf NccliDk draws 
Gy^ed erf Lirtia into an ^lliafice 

icainni AsEhiithapiipal, 380} 
tpecojuEts King of all Egypr ain* 
reftrses all^iant 3 e to Asshnn 
tanfpah m ; bis long, wars in 
Svn-i. -ts&, 4^31 atop* the 
^vfhiaTi Envaskin hy hribei* 

4 ^ 4 - 

Fu] ihf PhiTI, M £ TJgfsUpFtlesrr 

puifci | IW, phut, Pfllh IlKHlltk 
rrj]>e, pfLdjilde tnoeston of 
the I'hiZEijdariH, 69. 
hint, Mf fhina 

hmle Eln» invented and monopo* 
Ibeil hV the Phtcnickn^ai-Sii 

#*f noviflJtPim _ rn 

pursuit of purpk-tti Ufive l 4 
&3i purjikimisKl ftr« occx- 
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aiafl erf colenirarinn, £3-34 \ of 
prosperity of Greek islands, B& 
Put, see IVru. 

Pygmalion, Kin^ erf Tyre,. 2EI, 

R. 


too, modern V'-olga* 359 
lijjuujj-N iijri ill., -on and **K- 
L*A.<riT of Khaisin b i- frUiuin J11.; 
hi a lung reign anti siicccy.dul 
wary. 191-192; his quern, »Shaln- 
fltHttuat, " 194- < 95 * tbejt 
names juinlly mentioned hi a 
dedication os same Htatuea uJ 
NietWy 202, 

Earn sc? PL, the Egyptian ca ip 
qui.mr h 25-ja 

Haphia, bailie fiaf, lx Elite ft Jargon 
n.i id Shibaka. i£. 

KawUrwm, Sir Henry, dot of 
the decipherers ul Tiglatlh 
ITkfrr’a cylinder, 45. 
ftemaliah, see Frfcah. 

Ft*3n, King ct Syria, niakeii 
j limner with Pekah, Kiug uf 
iara^ Spain*! jmtuh, »Q" 3 jQj 
besieged in Damascus and put 
us death* 233, 

S, 

S-aositne, 1 TTgimt situih of the 
Caucasus, occupied to Scyth¬ 
ians, 383,1 

Sacrifice, original meaning oF 
1 h c vri mb I rS; dUTeren t 
<14 &*c*oL ttS-fcio; two mode 3 
of, burnt offering; and const cs-j- 
tiun, ijp-tji ; rn cnnris-E of 
|i^rFrrl riclim* or offerings, 
122 : mosL brisk when prompt- 
ed by lev* l?jj human, a l&g- 
nmJ ncccs-sity, 123-114 j com 
mon lo all refighnu in remote 
anttqeiiiy ami emisidcterl a 
divine iustitEitiim* 124-126, 
rz; ; legends connected _ ifith 
jlKiffdim of human sacrifices. 
128-129 i cbsJd-haciiftoej at 
Cutloge. IJ2-IJ5 \ aE Jeruao-i 


lem, 135; forbidden by F&- 
mai»i e j6l 
Sail I a, mU kifdoH-_ 

SaiSj an Kgyptian ciEy, 344 r 
>'cclse< her«fa*ry prince of, 
rA 

Saki nf Fakhi, see Scythian*. 
Samaria, npiul of Urae], built 
ijt nH p JS2; allocked liy 
Slialmarmwrr JY, 247; taken by 
Sargon H 24 7 j ri*»n£ainiE hint, 
i| 5 - 

Samaritan^ later; Ehdt miatti 
oHcin, J49--5*' 

Sancnoniaiiin, Ihurmrian priest; 
w Fragments ” «£, ^3 < 3 ?i 

trfjp 

Sapjya, capital of L'kinrir's Chal 
lUim principality, taken m\d 
sacirii by Tiglsth-Ffleact JJ„ 
237 ; Metixtach HaJadan does 
homage at, J|7-I3^ 

Sara U is, Inal Kirp nf Apaitm, 
named lit I br G« tka. 41^. 
S^tslanapalu&H see ^ishMEl^iiipa], 
Sardis, trap dal ul Lraia- 3043 
sacked by CilflBieri*HJi, 

Sargon l&harju K<nn), King of 
Assj'ria h lake^ Sanaaj ia, J471 
cfuuvter Ol bis rrign ^nd 
wars, 231-251L I rushes the n^- 
in I he West, 255-256; 
tiiarrtmi against Kbabakii, 256? 
deleats him ut Kaphin, 25B; 
hi> yampAEgii against Metodith 
3raladair r receiM cs I rib- 

utr from seven kmgfl of Cy- 
pniF, 278 torn tike King ot 
DdimtSt iA ; settles the ifi^puir 
brimtn thr sons of f^alta. 
King of El lip, 5 builds J bit’ 
Shafrukin* 2SG-2S9 ; h i ^ wise 
rule and rare oFhl=» people, 291- 
294} Lis a F=a*ji nation, 294. 

?aid. King irf I be Jews, I Jt. 

Siyce, rmfessur A. If—his 
researches. 2bout the Hittiles, 
36. 20$* 365. 

SeytblatLs invade Southern Kua- 
siaand tltirr the Cimmerians 
iulo Thrace and Asia Minor, 
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3 59 ra 3 rja ' occupy the rtgiciLifi hy 
Ihrnver Kyras, 38** ticrand 
inc-n Ajm Minor, a'®-; iJiradt: 
Media* 4^’t descend irdei Syrsa, 

4 jj ; collect by Kyiwea, 

Jkttfi^ *ee Hmbiirtk 
Sctn-rj.rn.ii [taavrfiR: Shiiiuiflii- 
rJntifc), Lnythie.il legend nf, 

SemiAijTicrib I'Siii .ikhi-mbl, King 
df A^yrkt son and iuccessur 
of Sa~R' ■ n> 295-3 ,we bla first 
campaign aguirut Ikibylon and 
MeruiJaCu IJitiJin, 

V*i ie* HI I i p and lemts tHlj 
uie firmnib: " dliunt Mede \' 
3Pn-^gi; bi* u iisiiccevtflll "a rn- 
luign into Syria and against 
Hejekiah of Judah, 301-311 r 
*erid* to nimin iti and liesiege 
JeriUilinrnp '■ 

ters Tithifki ai Vlrakfl, JIOe 
as fu-racd ky a pertifcnrt to leave 
JerU-^akrn and Svri^ I 

bis second cun uigr» JgaEnst 
Babylonia, JEI-JJJI hi* caiu- 
p,li^'n into the Vi|J tf Mwia-i- 
tains, 3,131 his East CUHpa%n 
j|.gj.Lii •riC llalivJon fj. r ind Kls^m 
i| gams The victory At 

kJiaLu.li, 31*^9 < captures an.I 
Utterly destroy* Eibfftwl, \m- 
; is Reportnd W have fnnmd- 
cd rb* city of Taffos In CiLacra, 
3J3: dies, raUrrltred Iry Situ of 
hi? Mnm ; his rtiptnictfnaa 
and iinproh-eniflJiU at tffr»rv*h, 
JM-Jsit bis paUia, 3*6' 3 P- 
'ieMsEris, Gn-'ck name of Ram- , 

^ _ | 

Shatiakn |thc So or Sob of the 

HJbleb the foiindcT of this Ethi¬ 
opian ilvnasty irt EflYP* z 4 j : 
ATCKlStS idle bo pci of tilt SjT- 
fon natiians subject to AHjnii 
143; defeated Rnplma. 1 58- 
ShuJ mj.tsesef I. fodndi KaUh. J7-1 
Shu] m n h«wr f I - hit I «"|l w* 1 ? | 

reign, 175-176; hi* cwpv* 51 


In Wylcfti Syria, 
his black ubebiJfi, ^5-fcS?. 
SbaLLHiaU'CM r III■« «ti and »UC- 

ctMoF of Ho man-N ban 1IL; 

hTn \tlpp ilk Naan and U ta rliu 
JD3-20& 

Shaliitancwr IV sneered* Tiplaih- 
Pdesef IX^^i b«kp» TYtt, 
=40, I4J-445; besle^M Samu- 
riu n aid, 

Shama*h Ramin, carh AfisiTlah 
Kinp, hop of jAhmi-Dagsn, - 
Shumjib-Shunrtllittl, yam#* 
of Kiuibo.iidon, apjjoihied vice¬ 
roy erf Babylon, Iwplarep 
V.i:thur bar.ipai'a assttWltce 
n&imtt UruJd King of Klim, 
4S5; conspires ag^risat A&phur- 
b.inipaJ anti nrnaniiei u 
Coalition a^ln^'t him, 
besiej^f'd in UaliySon ly Asihur- 
iMuiriul untl perhinal in the 
ceTnifa^tatron, 39^- 

SharamurMOkaE, fir miiam I-*. 

Shamshi-Katuln JJL, ion and iik 
cn^i of Sh^lnumHec H*t *9^ 
fi harm-K inn, see E>aa Ron, -Mcan- 
Inff of the rtame, Jtii 
ShaiiUa, meaning of lll«= wt^rd, U i 
im'ad= an d ctwm|ncr Egypt, 
S|u>phrrd kings, i-tr S1 i.isij*. 
Shn«haii | Su*.a), capctal erf tWi, 
sacJferl by As-hurLiUSitpaap J 99 - 
400. 

ShuHhinalc, iuprcmfr pthd erf Pam ; 
tils pd-ituc currieil '■■if To A Myr La 
}iy A^hinbapEpb^C^ 

SidOftj Tnodeni fiaida, Tn^i Mi®- 
pid^ii carltah 7^." 11 °' hl = 
voLtu .ijiiTLinwl fMahaddon ami 1* 
destroyed, ^ 

foaier-fulher of the myth- 
iuj Sem Iram ifl,- Iflfi* 

Sin jar Hills, ] I mentort* rtd&c in 
i-pi>er Mc-^.jrfiEairJa, 1 , 
filnfppe, Grrtk cofonv on The Black 
S^j, d«lroyed by the Cnn- 
ineruii^ 109- , , „ 

SsiLvma, SfrErFlc rnek-MrntpturF^P 
b^tweMti Sirdis art^ J*-- 
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So or Soh t see Sbbab- 

Salomon, *m of Bxviti, blilldi 
temple ert Vahvetl on Mount 
M [Uriah, ijjj lays heavy bur¬ 
dens urt the JewJ, i 34 i hia pch 
icy of «5neiliAth*n with his 
neighbors and its lata] results, 
156, 

Somali coast, 6a 

^Siele,” meaning of the wOfd, 

lli; ftyebstclc os Turiilh-Pilc' 
ser l H 43-44« cif E*erl»ddv& at 
Nahr d.Kelt, 344^ 

Sur. see Tvre. 

Su±a. see Shustiasin 

Sutekli, HinTte supreme god, 35, 

Sutrukiaankhundl, successor nf 
Kliottibafliga^h, and ally ol Mer- 
odach JJalashn* abjcndosn 

IlLS OUr-fc, 27 | t 

Surul^ Ckaldenn king ot Babylon 
alter ^erodacb-BaLidan, 37i; 
E*uys lhc ]lc ! jj of ULUiiiait-MiJun, 
king of Elafn, 316-1*71 b 
muted in the battle oE Kbaluh. 

3*15-319, 

Sydyk_ ( u the Just "■). one of (he 
KatiirLm, 143. 

T. 

Taharka (also TifbaU Assyrian 
TarJiul, king of Egypt, comp ires 
with ihe Syrian lun^a, 301 % 
defeated by Esarhsdmui* 343 ? 
rise -5 against AsahurbanTpal* 
374 ^ U defeated _ ami dies to 
Kuah, 373; cans^rreB with the 
Egyptian vat sal kings, ih r ; die=* 

TJThu, Mt. H. Foi* one of the 
dedphetera of Tiylalli-Bllcstr^ 
cylinder^ 45, 

Tammaritu of El^m* Urtakl'* 
youngest si>n F ml* ufT Tnam- 
joajn’=i head in the baltle on Hie 
Ulaf. Jo I; dethrones UisLiuani- 

l^iir-l 1 and becomei l it ig of E'jm h 
395; Join* ?hamash-Sihumukiin 
□gainsl Asshiarhanipul. 395; i\&- 
flu tine 1 1 by Imlil%ajh and dies 


to Nineveh, Wi ; replaced on 
the throne ol Elam by A^ihnr- 
banipak J9g F - revolts again and 
is carried captite to Nineveh, 
399-400: yoked to AEshurbaBi- 
1 pat's triumphal chariot with 
1 hree more captive princes, 4 10- 

Tanafe. tisodeth Don, 360. 

Tarku, see Tiharki. 

Tarthtah (corrupted name* Tar- 
Itssush cxtlrAYJLgftat account* 
of, £j-*S m 349. 

“TanhishilufiC 

Tararts^ a city in Ciiicsa, reported 
lo have b«n founded by Sen¬ 
nacherib, jiV 

TartBMli* s^c Tarshish. 

Taurus Mu-iml-, 30, 

Ttuinitcmt king of Elite* brolher 
and fftwxtwor of Urlaki. con- 
I Limes huslLtilies A-s- 

»hnthanipa], ^7; defeated And 
killed in the battle on the IT lab 
2- 

Thiimimw, sec Ationtlk 

Thebes* one ol the capitals of 
Egypt* sacked by Aashuirbam 
[pal. 376, 

Thrace, awkfeiu Eulgiria and 
houmelia, _yjt r 

TliraccK-Phngijin nations, jj6S. 
Tilxrriua, a H«ttin fan^ror. 

Tij:Sh'Piler-ef L iTuknlti-pale* 
ft-ham), hla cylinder And its tie- 
dphernient, 44-46; his cam¬ 
paign, against the Hltlltta, 47 + 
m the land of Nairi, 47-54 i 
against Sh«’ rt ArflWW Kivcr- 
Eajid^ 56 1 his ]>1010111 in peace* 
57-3^ • hi* love of sport, 
his Tisil tu Arvad, G&; bi;H ins- 
iEicceB^ful wars against Haby- 
lonfa, 

Tlgtalh-Tilewir I [. timbdldy A 
iLEurptr, eo7 ; iiicnrn al with the 
I'hCil ur IVI Of the joT- 

ptilicv ol, Jtp; his earn- 
pn.i|-j:5 in 1 he north, easf and 
mnith* [ re- 

criwes the homage of Metodacb. 
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Batadan and other princes it 
Sipij-a, JJ7-2j8i *tt- \p 
Tjfltnwfjripl ingsEtlsient of bronze. 

So l PhlEJUCLiin Unveil m EEBFch 

of, 37-ya; overiiiid r 1'i tile 
through Franc* for the Inna- 
port of + 3^, 

u Tin'Uiandt N (Greek C*wiler- 
idn} P ftr*i known name of list 
Kiigliih channel island*. fck 
Tirhaka, »ec Taharks* 

Titishpa 8h« Gitnfmi* She C5m 
meriiH chkrElain, repulsed un¬ 
der Ewhaddon, TJ7- 
T^^umah, (be soil of Corner, 
represents the Armenian di¬ 
vision of ihc ThrACM> Phrygi441 
Wf- jfih v . . 

Topbctp valley of. near Jerusalem, 
devoted to the worship of \Um 
ildiI nt human sacrifice:*, tjj* 
Ts6r, see T>/re. 

Titkniti -Niiftfc son of Sfalnuiu- 

I - eon | net* fl.ibyl-.pn, 38; 
lose* hi» signel mg h is 
sccuvcrcd by ScnTiachenl^ ap. 
TtifeuTcbtfinib tU *5^- 
Tiika^-pj^haJ^ sec Tigtein- 
Fileftr. 

Turin, collective name oF all trie 
,>% isr^ui-C nation'* of TufWtfaa 
racc K at opposed t-< Erin, 3$J. 
Tyrccmen, of the Turanian rite, 
inhabitant* of Tartesian. 

TflM, modern Dniester 1* 

Tv re [original nam2: I’^r. moJ- 
em SflrJ. uric of lhe great f'h e- 
mizLan cities 7S3 the old an 3 
new dtv. So; dmscrfptiOB of her 
ijilenddi by she prophet E^e- 
kieF* f>;: supplant* Hidon ^ 
queen of the Pbamicuo cities 
149; sends out niDsrt nF the 
later cdnni«* i that of Car- 
tkt& r xttl TCfOilafpM Tigh 
lath-Pi^cr If.. 3 jSj J^ifc^l 
under Shalflune^r * V-, i-fo, 

pacified tinder Sarguri, 
z 3 ; K^l, king Of, do» Hrtffli 
to ^.irbaddim. J40; rebel* 
against hie. ^ rr ^ ^■ KC- 

39 


sieged, reduced |w famine, ,J 4 2 + 
rebel* agains-t Aashuxbaiiipal 
and is reduced by blockade and 
Ibirsl, 377. 

U, 

UkirtHr (Greek ChlnaLro^b Clal- 
dcasi prince of Stop if a* kin* of 
fctibvJon* 137 3 submits to Ihg- 
latk-Fikjxr IL, ii. 

UL11 jPuUcosJ, nver of Elim, 
jsj; bailie un the lMuk of, JSS 
-391. 

LmmonMdiUh H- usurp* the 
Ljown l d Elam alter the deaih 
of Indtorgasfi, 198; drtlrrvmed 
and succeeded by the ic- 
i natal a! TamourltUi 406* 407. 
M,; reign* nqcc more a abort 
time, file* from « revolt ami s* 
tarried ciptive to Nmcveh^aS; 

ID AitMlnipiri iri- 
■tmpha! rbarmt Wirt thrrt more 
captive prince*, 40^ 

LT a ehti of tlmdii. nc- 

i:umr« lilnfi of Elum. va^Hal IW 
Asshiirb±itipa 3 * .193 ? the 

C< 3 alitin-n r>rgnni 35 ^d by 
Shictnukon against him. 39J: 
dcthr^niL'd tiy ranim^Tiitr. ^LH- 

UnHLian-Miil iiiL, benther and suc- 
^ciistir id Klupilur.PfiinVhundr, 
kiop -Ji Tfnm. splits Suruli 
jig^in^t M^nnacherilr, 
fa defeated m Elw batdr of KU- 
bli, 

Frartri [ Arm$hm pttjperti r "- 
amonn lh* Idnpdnm* nf Nsiti, 
3t3-206; ft» wriliFiR bOTFowfd 
frum the A**TTian, »Jt revolt p 
smaiTME TiglatliJNIcrfr II- r and 
is ddfeaicel. =t6i frieriHIv to 
Aupia under A»hurbantpsl + 

4 M> 

Urmeyatft, modem Umndi or 
[Tfuiukh, eilVp >^4- 

UnakL King nf Elam, open* liw 
tilltie* against AulwIliBpf 
- 0 t; hh defeal a nd iicalh, Mr 

Un.mleh. L^ke, see Lake Van. 
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Uri-Jt, KEng of Umrtttt wpnba 

a vast ctirdition again?* larffliii 

359 1 defeated and fata 

ife mi'iiLi[a.ins h 2*J : puts an 
end 1.0 hia own lL[f ? sfi+. 
UmHiLt King trf Mwtisir, idly nl 
LW ot UiartH, 263; flits from 



Y* 


Vutch. an Amh chieftain, cap¬ 
tured by 409; 

yoked IQ hi* trioinphai diariot 
with the three kiugi of EUm, 


Van, Lake, and Lake Urumteh, 
tlheir peculiarities 40-4- t Kock- 
alctc of Ti£]*rbFta« I- near, 

4^44, 

Vaii, dly and mind df h 2&1. 

Vai, a part gif Arabia, unidenJli- 

fiaidp 4&-L 

Vnip^andeDt Ra, a fiver <j 3 Hus- 


Y. 

YatiVfeh r the Cud uE Isi^:l r jo* 


1 jt- t -S ; kk'iatrous worship, 
local and private whriuts nf, 
lyi temple cit on MfriU 
Moriah, prodaimed duly lawful 
high plarv ul wanhfpL 10 
Ya h lij, Ban of Kliumri,—see J etna, 
kin^ of Israel, 

Taman* of Yavim, upstart king (?F 
266 \ dies uj 3-ahEopia 
_ and ii delivered up fo 
3 ^ 7 . 

Valnan, s** Cyprus. 

Vaon* Hebrew and Assyrian 
name uf the Greeks, 34S. 
Yemen, pair off Arabia, 69. 


Z 

ZacrtPsi Mtitmtajn*, Tiplalh-firewt 
T. h & ejtntpaigii in I tie, \ the 
natural cHiiern boundary of 
At^yria, 65. 

Kephan^ab, a Hebrew prophet, 
h in prophesy against Assyria, 
0U 

Zaiu rum mini, A pFe-CanaiElilHC 
people of Falest-ne, 74, 

Ziirim, a | re-Cailfwdc penile of 
Palestine, 74, 
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ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN* 

L The Story of Chaldea. From the earliest timei 

to the rise of Assyria. (Treated as a general in¬ 
troduction to the study of ancient history.) With 
maps and So illustrations Svo p cloth + 50 

1L The Story of Assyria. From the rise of the 
empire to the fall of Nineveh, With maps and % 
illustrations. B?o P cloth „ . , $* 5* 

m. The Story of Media, Babylonia, and Persia, 
From the fall of Nineveh to the beginning of the 
Persian war. With a study of the Kranian religion 
and the life and influence of Zoroaster. (In press.) 

IV The Story of Vedic and B rah manic India, 

Putsch ling the beginnings of the Aryan or Indo- 
European race—its religion, language, custom* 
and institutions; including an epitome of the 
Indian epic, the ftmuayana. The story rdll be 
brought down to the beginning of buddhism, 
about 500 P.c, Lin preparation.) 

\\ The Story of Ancient China. Presenting the 
■ffinitiM of the wraiing'system, the language, and 
the ^ailiest culture of the CbinttO with those of 
the Shumiro Accads of Chaldea, together with an 
analysis of the teachings of Confucius and Men¬ 
cius [In preparation.) 


G. P. TUTS AM S SONS. New YuUK ash Lott**. 



The Story of Chaldea, From i he earliest times to 
the rise of Assyria. (Treated u n K c»teral introduc¬ 
tion to the study of ancient history,) By /- ' 

RaODMK, In the ‘’Sinry of the N.ntors Series, 
Larne tjum, with maps and 80 illustrations - S' 5 ° 

■* TheStory el Ch *1 il it a ” d«d* with the £*&•*» *f rab- 
iecU—Tbe dawn of civilbotfcn, the hsjlnninffi »f mini 
or imsmniiie*nf hi* owe origin and of h Li relation! wftMus '-reM'ir, 
the fire? dot® for the history of tmuiViad, the tau«* **d *mm jjf 
^itamliari nod nugri, lions of races. the woo Ss,>f «olnct *rpnfttlleli»m 
ImU t tm t the namui<a ami I wdLtkli* nf the Ohl I eatttnenf auil I t 
wee,,! mo™ resold from the urideU in th* SleMpoUndui mound*) 
of the intm turn which the Hebrews lepuate-J lhe«wrfra». 

"’Mine- tinin hi* perrormed her woifc tn a way that ment* tm- 
.tinlcil ur*i*e. . . . HaiwmJrtrJ a it rvjeeto AssjrKology ■* well 

13 to tli-* Tending jiutritt. tier booh ii the beJ in English, ami tj no 
means Inferior to ihosit in French and <rertn*n, Itoauln aflotiltnjf ■ 
gnu.' InlrodiicHnft to the study of hlxniry ■» well « of UUU H‘ W “'™ 
HnkbBT,"— 7 ".^ 

-SariirlsB nnd rimlmflnn he ownnl hf *ncl■ * if 

written l.y a mm, A* a woman V work, st is ««□««£. For it 
calcnfiive rematch* rich sdrolaraMp. fltul rataUCfFy skill i m 3 

the greet variety uf informal kn nhe h^s surquie-ecl /-.■i.'j.t.jj-, 

^MjSier tSTltmh. of the ■other 1 * jien the present dotation 
Chaldea. nml the iiilereeniiig ajja*. those * «i* drops of i litre, ns Mat, 
drew Arnold calf, them. ;ni fuigdlten 1 tine see* only the •**££" 
thal annpiLl eM LebI Lnrt s imw icL-ugn i*ed in tht Hl ^ ^ per 

tower* and ennobling pnlacts.""— /Wjwfftwrtf*. 

"There U hardly a tiiis bm*k that may jiipE he rtad wiLli 

(.■imjiTE'liEii-'i-THi am! e-veci entertain meni hy any intelligent Uil. am 
yet Ehc \nJmiii; in ia l-HE wiirth a plice ln the library u-T ISO inaium 
bSyiiejil.” — .V, V. t'kriitm* U»um< 

M ThUiitri cvt-iy way an admlrthlc hook, „ , Tlit? 

beautifully fkr t and the tl«cripiii±H. &F evens* h artistic and *t Ltmt^ 
dramatic. The Lufte of &*Fmtima has Lhe icicrve and m»dcnitian 
chiraelef in k of ihz sLietilific tplm. . - r lhe I lie 

Btory^ uit h developed under the ^unhlllK nF she recent discoveries 
Itt Ai^jrie, Li iiiiiEieti«e. The re«picd tiialf *y OialdeT is s4ir?Taili 
to ttceL in tr% aufiqiiliy the sjhuali a! E^jTi'plp Hinetehirig lia-ili , in ia-^'Er 
tt>a poLdtat 1 1 *llve jcnxiyears befnTeChriel."■ — lira V, 1 . 1 ‘LLIVjlMp 

A mfevrr Xtmrw, 

“Otic nretls s-u re^d wtch u betok ilb- lb.i?. mjS nnly to kirnw whai 
cfln fhc kfiwwii hjmT in indent im^iofi H hul alw tsi get an Idcs-ftf the 1 #ay 
lhat knoWhi%e eome lu n^, The ilocy or the i>F I he 

A^Adiant and I he re<fi ! *eFj ! -uf iheli Ifliigu-fige i* aimoi,t l ike a 
romanL-e. . The vnlnme k full of iutctcst md shtiwa 

Vork of a i^huLur, ''— A'. 1". C4«r^4aa*. 

G. P. PTTTEAM'S SONS, New Vonn asti Lokiwtc, 


The Story of the Nations. 


Messrs. G. r. PUTNAM S SONS take pleasure fn 
announcing that they have in course of publication a 
series of historical studies, jut ended to present in a 
graphic manner the stories of the different nations that 
have attained prominence in history. 

In the story form the current of each national life will 
bo distinctly indicated, and its picturesque and noteworthy 
periods and episodes util be presented for the reader in 
their philosophical relation to each other as well as to 


universal history. 

It ts the plan of the writers "f the different volumes 
to enter into the real life of the peoples, and to bn tig 
them before the reader as they actually lived, labored, and 
struggled—as they studied and wrote, and as they amused 
themselves. In carrying out this plan, the myths, with 
which the history of all lands begins, will not be over¬ 
looked, though these will be carefully distinguished from 
the actual history, so far as the labors of the accepted 
historical authorities have resulted in definite conclusions. 

The subjects of the different volumes wifi be planned 
to cover connecting and, as far as possible, crmsceuti'.c 
epochs or periods, so that the set when completed will 
present in a comprehensive narrative the chief even * m 
the great StORV OF THE NATIONS; but it will, of COUtsi. 
not always prove practicable to issue the several volumes 

In their chronological order. .... „,i 

The 41 Stories” are printed in good readable type, and 
in handsome to™- They arc adequately illu.Uated 

an,I famished with map, and h.dexm- They are rid 
separately at a price of Si -5° Cach ' 
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